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Freedom  and  Authority  in  Planning 

HERMAN  FINER 
Professor,  Political  Science  Department,  University  of  Chicago 

Members  and  friends  of  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials:  one 
of  the  essential  reasons  for  planning  is  the  fact  that  we're  all  more  or  less 
disintegrated  personalities;  and  I  share  that  deficiency  of  the  human  race. 
But  you  won't  think  that  I  am  too  disintegrated  if  I  begin  on  what  may  seem 
a  frivolous  note.  With  a  professor,  there's  no  such  thing  as  a  madness 
without  method. 

I  will  begin  with  a  true  story,  an  observation  of  my  own  experience  dur- 
ing this  summer.  By  chance,  on  vacation,  I  became  friends  with  a  business 
man  at  his  insistence,  who  saw  that  I  was  reading  some  things  that  he  didn't 
know  about.  He  was  absolutely  certain,  of  course,  that  he  knew  many  prac- 
tical things  that  I  didn't  know.  The  conversation  ended  up  with  his  offer 
that  I  shall  be  his  Economic  Consultant.  But  it  began  and  proceeded  thus: 
The  plant  of  his  company  had  given  him  several  southern  states  in  which  to 
sell  a  certain  product  which  comes  in  cans,  but  it  isn't  the  kind  of  thing 
your  President  longed  for  last  night.  (It  would  have  warmed  him  up,  but 
not  in  the  way  that  he  wanted.)  And  planning  his  several  states  and  selling 
his  product  was  so  successful  that,  of  course,  another  firm  selling  the  same 
kind  of  product,  but  coming  from  different  cows,  decided  that  it  would  cut 
in.  And,  as  this  business  planner  was  taking  his  vacation,  he  was  on  the  tele- 
phone all  the  time  because  the  other  business  planner  was  working  so  very  well 
that  he  got  to  the  point  where  he  was  willing  to  sell  two  cans  for  the  price  of 
one. 

This  is  very  disconcerting  to  a  man  who  is  spending  some  of  his  profits 
on  a  vacation.  So  he  began  taking  counsel  with  me  on  what  he  could  do. 
I  said,  "I'm  not  very  certain  about  the  details  of  it,  but  I  would  advise  you 
to  apply  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  see  whether  this  isn't  an  un- 
fair business  practice."  He  did,  and  he  phoned  me  the  other  day  to  say  that 
the  procedure  had  been  successful;  that  there  was  something  to  be  said 
for  professors  of  economics  and  political  science;  and  he  repeated  his  offer 
on  economic  consultation.  Then  he  concluded  rather  morosely,  "Of  course, 
I  suppose  you  would  have  been  in  favor  of  the  other  man  giving  the  public 
two  cans  for  the  price  of  one."  I  said,  "I  would  have  been  in  favor  of  that. 
You  like  your  type  of  planning,  when  you  have  big  profits,  and  you  begin 
to  envy  the  poor  professor  only  in  the  depression,  when  he's  got  the  security 
that  you  like,  but  you  want  the  profits  of  insecurity  also!" 

We  see,  then,  that  sometimes  the  business  man  gladly  comes  to  the  Fed- 
eral government  of  the  United  States  for  protection  by  a  standard  which  is 
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nothing  but  a  vast  example  of  nationwide  planning.  The  F.T.C.  sets  a  stand- 
ard (which  is  what  a  planner  does),  a  set  of  derivative  principles,  regula- 
tions, the  minute  working  out  of  the  main  principle,  and  an  organization 
which  intervenes  at  the  right  time  and  superimposes  on  the  plan  which  the 
competing  businessman  would  be  making  for  his  own  personal  benefit,  an- 
other plan  which  is  essentially  a  reflection  of  the  conscience  of  the  whole 
community. 

What  a  remarkable  thing  it  is  that  within  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  from 
the  time  when  this  Society  was  founded  as  an  independent  organization  down 
to  the  present  day,  such  a  change  has  come  over  the  whole  world,  both  from 
the  theoretical  and  the  practical  standpoint  in  planning!  For  one  thing,  if 
we  look  at  all  the  phases  of  planning  presented  in  our  own  program  during 
this  conference,  and  above  all,  if  we  look  and  see  what  is  practically  being 
done  in  this  country  which  claims  to  be  not  a  planning  country,  which  claims 
to  be  an  enemy  of  planning,  if  we  look  abroad  at  various  other  countries,  and 
appraise  what  tremendous  advances  and  benefits  have  been  established  for 
everybody,  including  those  hostile  to  planning,  we  really  may  rejoice  at  a 
remarkable  segment  of  human  history. 

Now  we  must  look  forward  a  little,  because  fifteen  years  have  given  us 
facts  upon  which  we  can  reflect,  and  some  tend  to  answer  certain  of  the 
questions  that  years  ago  we  could  only  answer  hypothetically. 

All  planning  is  an  exercise  in  probability.  When  we  began  fifteen  years 
ago,  in  some  cities  and  countries  twenty-five  years  ago,  there  must  have  been 
many  occasions  of  doubt  about  techniques,  objectives,  procedures  and  so  forth, 
and  the  opponents  of  planning  could  put  up  good  questions  to  which  there 
was  no  absolutely  dogmatic  answer.  Neither  the  critic  nor  we  who  are  put- 
ting forth  these  ideas  could  say  dogmatically,  here  is  a  hundred  percent  total 
and  exact  answer  to  this  question.  Very  many  questions  in  governmental 
action  are  hypothetical  in  nature.  We  may  make  a  very  good  guess,  a  guess 
that  proves  correct,  but  only  the  experience  of  the  process  can  really  bring 
the  problem  home  to  us.  The  reading  of  books,  discussions,  the  imagina- 
tion— all  of  these  are  far  from  perfect  in  helping  us  to  trace  our  way  through 
all  the  mazes  of  human  nature,  when  such  tracing  is  really  the  planning  op- 
eration. 

We've  learned  a  good  many  things  in  these  few  years  and  in  my  theme 
of  freedom  and  authority  in  planning,  it  is  interesting  to  ponder  the  phases 
of  attack  on  planning.  For  it  is  necessary  for  all  planners  to  acquire  an  as- 
surance that  they  can  answer  the  attacks,  that  they  will  be  unruffled  by  them. 
It  is  good,  too,  to  know  what  answers  may  be  given  to  critics,  and  the  critics 
within  ourselves. 

There  have  been  three  great  phases  of  attack  on  planners.  When  I  say 
planners,  I  mean  not  only  the  planners  of  segments,  of  small,  though  im- 
portant, segments,  of  our  community:  for  example,  the  planners  of  parks, 
the  planners  of  residential  districts,  the  zoners  of  the  city,  the  engineering 
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planners,  the  financial  planners — I  am  thinking  of  the  large  overall  hostility 
towards  the  use  of  the  authority  of  the  community  firmly  to  assert  an  idea 
and  a  conscientious  plan  for  broad  areas  of  the  community's  activity. 

The  first  phase  of  attack  was  to  say  that  planning  was  Socialism.  Since 
Socialism  was  damnable,  and  above  all,  since  Socialism  was  allegedly  dic- 
tatorial, therefore  every  incident  of  it,  every  advance,  ought  to  be  obstructed, 
for  however  minute  the  amount,  if  you  swallowed  the  first  morsel,  you  would 
fall  in  for  the  whole  of  Socialism  in  complete  and  dictatorial  form. 

It  was  a  wonderful  occurrence,  actually,  that  the  word  Planning  was  fre- 
quently used  in  the  U.S.A.  when  other  countries  would  have  used  the  word 
Socialism  outright;  for  there's  no  need  to  raise  to  oneself  an  unnecessary  and 
artificial  enmity.  In  any  case,  the  argument  about  Socialism  being  necessarily 
dictatorial,  that  it  must  be  complete  planning  and  dictatorial  planning,  was 
nonsense,  and  has  been  proved  so  in  the  intellectual  controversies  of  the  last 
fifteen  years.  I  don't  think  that  any  one  excepting  the  most  thickskinned,  such 
a  man  as  Hayek,  probably  the  most  pachydermatic  economist  in  the  whole 
world  today,  unless  we  were  to  include  his  teacher,  Ludwig  Von  Mises,  tries 
to  continue  by  that  particular  kind  of  attack. 

Secondly,  once  the  argument  had  moved  them  away  from  that  position 
a  little,  the  critics  of  planning  said:  "We'll  drop  the  charge  of  Socialism 
and  we'll  shoot  simply  at  'planning',  look  at  the  objections!" 

First  of  all,  it  is  impossible  for  any  group  of  people  representing  a  whole 
nation  or  even  a  whole  city,  with  diverse  interests,  diverse  tastes,  diverse  ideas 
of  the  worth  of  life,  to  imagine  the  mentality  and  interests  of  all  so  realistically 
that  you  could  make  a  sufficiently  harmonious  plan  whereby  the  multifarious 
public  would  still  be  content  and  happy  and  would  work  along  with  it. 

Secondly,  they  would  say,  "Your  partial  planning  necessarily  means  total 
planning,  because  there's  no  point  at  which  you  can  stop.  If  you  plan  any 
important  facet  of  a  city's  life  or  a  state's  life  or  a  nation's  life,  by  fixing  your 
decisions  there  and  making  that  part  of  life  rigid,  you  are  bound  to  bring  in 
everything  else  that  exists  in  that  state  to  the  support  of  the  particular  plans  to 
which  you  are  committed.  You  cannot  stop.  Regiment  one  thing,  you  regiment 
everything." 

And  thirdly,  they  would  say,  "Where  you  regulate  day-by-day  affairs,  it 
is  impossible  for  your  representative  assembly  or  city  council  or  your  state 
legislature  or  the  Federal  Congress  to  make  decisions,  to  vary  decisions,  to 
quash  them,  to  amend  the  laws  and  regulations  quickly  enough,  so  you  are 
assigned  to  leave  an  enormous  amount  of  discretion  to  your  officials,  and  that 
goes  against  the  Anglo-Saxon  idea  of  the  rule  of  law,  the  liberty  of  the 
individual.  It  introduces  arbitrariness  and  coercion." 

You  are  familiar  with  that  argument;  it  springs  eternal,  particularly 
every  even  year  in  the  United  States  and  more  so  in  the  Presidential  years.  Now 
once  again  that  proposition  has  been  shown  in  actual  practice  to  be  nonsense. 
It  has  been  shown  in  a  half  dozen  of  the  great  states  of  the  world,  and  not 
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least  in  the  United  States,  which  has  far  more  planning  and  far  more  nation- 
wide planning  than  many  people  imagine.  The  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  is  one  of  the  biggest  Socialistic  enterprises  in  the  whole  world. 
Even  if  it  should  happen  that  Mr.  Hoover,  its  originator,  doesn't  recognize 
it  to  be  so,  nevertheless  it  is  so.  The  criticisms,  once  more,  have  been  refuted 
by  experience,  because  we've  come  up  against  the  problems,  we've  seen  them, 
we've  met  them,  and — we've  found  devices  in  human  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tiveness to  overcome  the  things  we  do  not  want  in  our  kind  of  planning. 

Today,  therefore,  we  have  reached  the  third  stage,  the  attack  on  the  "wel- 
fare state."  It  is  little  more  than  the  old  story  rehashed  in  order  to  put 
shame  into  the  planners,  to  upset  them,  and,  of  course,  to  confuse  the  tax- 
payers, the  people  who  ultimately  bear  both  the  sacrifices  in  taxpaying  and 
also  in  acceding  to  the  rules  of  any  social  or  economic  plan.  This  attack 
has  become  especially  heavy  in  recent  weeks.  It's  the  same  old  thing,  but  a 
mistaken  name  and  mistaken  characteristics  are  invented  in  order  to  refreshen 
the  attack. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  a  man  who  was  walking  along  the  street, 
saw  an  acquaintance  across  the  road,  ran  over  to  him,  shook  his  hand 
very  heartily,  and  said,  "Phillips,  I  haven't  seen  you  for  a  long  time !  You  know, 
you've  gotten  thinner!  I  believe  you've  gotten  a  bit  shorter  too!  And  you  talk  in 
a  different  way !  Your  voice  is  different !  Your  accent  is  a  little  different !  And 
even  your  eyes  are  a  different  color." 

"But,"  the  other  man  said,  "my  name  isn't  Phillips,  it's  Jackson." 

"Ha!"  he  said,  "so  you've  changed  your  name  too!" 

Now,  the  first  attack  was  anti-dictatorial.  The  second  attack  on  the 
planned  state  was  an  attack  on  the  procedures  and  possibilities  of  planning. 
And  the  present  attack  is,  that  if  you  plan  over  certain  great  segments  of 
society,  you  take  away  freedom  and  you  sap  the  character  and  energy  of  a 
people.  Whenever  you  give  a  man  a  set  of  teeth  paid  for  through  the  public 
treasury,  it  takes  away  his  freedom!  Whenever  you  take  out  somebody's 
tonsils  through  the  public  funds,  though  of  course  it's  all  paid  for  in  the 
taxes,  you  annihilate  his  character!  Who  will  fall  for  such  fairy  stories? 

Now,  six  great  segments  in  our  national  life  inevitably  refute  these 
people  who  mistake  the  identity  of  the  thing  they're  looking  at  and  will 
inevitably,  as  the  years  go  on,  gradually  and  steadily,  without  any  doubt  what- 
ever, make  the  United  States,  through  nation,  state  and  city,  more  and  more 
of  a  planned  state  with  broader  and  deeper  reliance  upon  the  brains,  the 
inventiveness,  the  morale  and  techniques  of  the  professional  planners. 

These  propositions  revolve  in  my  mind.  One:  the  more  planned  state, 
not  the  completely  planned  state,  is  inevitable.  Two:  we  intend  that  it  shall 
be  democratic.  Three:  we  intend  that  it  shall  be  cut  to  measure  and  not 
totally  planned.  Four:  we  intend  that  planning  shall  be  plastic,  so  that  we 
shall  always  have  open  the  way  back  from  any  mistake  that  we  may  make.  And 
finally :  we  intend  that  it  shall  be  competent. 
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Now  I  speak,  I  hope,  with  the  benefit  of  having  learned  from  a  couple 
of  years  of  high  responsibility  with  the  International  Labor  Office,  where  I 
was  charged  with  plans  for  the  development  of  backward  areas.  This  has 
suddenly  popped  up  again,  after  some  seven  or  eight  years,  in  the  Truman 
Point  Four  Program.  I  have  very  closely  watched  TVA  administration,  and 
I  have  directly  participated  at  the  national  and  city  planning  level  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

These  are  the  six  segments  of  our  national  life  here  in  this  country  which 
will  take  us  inevitably  towards  more  and  more  planning.  The  first  is  the 
susceptibility  of  the  economy  to  depression.  The  second  is  the  long  term 
lag  of  housing  and  slum  clearance.  Not  just  a  post-war  lag,  but  the  long 
term  lag  which  has  been  clearly  shown  in  studies  by  housing  planners.  The 
third  is  the  prevailing  incompleteness  of  educational  provision  throughout 
the  country.  The  fourth  is  the  still  unanswered  problem  of  how  to  prevent 
and  remedy  the  tremendous  sickness  and  ill  health  throughout  the  nation. 
The  fifth  comprises  many  problems  of  poverty,  of  undeserved  poverty,  and 
even  of  a  poverty  which  is  said  to  be  deserved  because  certain  people  haven't  the 
ability  to  make  the  income  necessary  to  keep  themselves  or  their  sick  or  de- 
bilitated families.  And  there  I  dare  to  say,  we  still  have  a  problem  as  hu- 
man beings  and,  I  think,  as  members  of  a  so-called  Christian  civilization. 
Our  sixth  segment  is  government  itself:  the  very  process  of  legislating,  of 
executing,  of  the  coherence  of  administration,  and  the  discovering  of  the 
right  type  of  official  upon  whom  actually  the  whole  structure  rests,  because 
of  the  scientific  and  technological  authority  needed  to  solve  so  many  of  these 
problems. 

I  don't  need  to  expatiate  on  these  various  points.  All  that  I  want  to 
suggest  here  is  this:  In  these  six  matters,  the  many  profound  studies  made 
under  the  impulse  of  the  planning  profession  over  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  have  shown  clearly  by  their  analysis  what  can  be  planned,  how  far 
we  can  go ;  they  have  taught  us  and  given  us  warnings,  have  put  up  red  lights 
to  us  if  we  should  want  to  go  further  than  our  human  capacity  could  take 
us.  And  secondly,  the  practical  steps  that  have  been  taken  as  a  result  of  such 
analyses  have  been  nothing  but  good,  have  brought  well  being  to  our  com- 
munities. Moreover,  they  have  shown,  I  think,  that  if  you  have  courage  and 
mix  it  with  morale  and  inventiveness,  you  can  find  answers  to  what  hostile 
people  declare  to  be  impossibilities. 

I  shall  illustrate  by  only  two  instances  here,  or  three.  One:  I  refer  first 
of  all  to  the  organization  at  the  top  level  to  deal  with  the  onset  of  depres- 
sion: the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  the  whole  statistical  apparatus 
and  the  government  at  the  top.  Now,  we  must  touch  wood  because  we  don't 
know  whether  we're  just  getting  out  of  a  slight  recession  or  going  into  it. 
But  supposing  for  once  we  give  ourselves  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  say 
that  the  measures  taken  in  1948  relating  to  taxation,  to  credit  buying  con- 
trols, to  the  Federal  Reserve  and  so  forth,  and  the  measures  taken  recently, 
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have  kept  us  on  a  pretty  even  keel  with  the  largest  number  of  employed 
people,  absolutely  and  in  proportion  to  the  total  population,  with  the  great- 
est prosperity  that  this  country  or  any  country  has  ever  known.  It  is  to  a 
large  extent  due  to  the  ability  to  forecast,  the  ability  to  analyze,  the  ability 
to  make  statistical  correlations.  When  planning  first  began  a  hundred  years 
ago,  not  in  this  country  but  in  the  country  where  the  first  nation-wide  public 
health  system  began,  the  man  who  began  it  said,  "I  am  going  to  make  arith- 
metic argumentative."  He  introduced  the  idea  of  vital  statistics,  correlations 
from  which  you  could  draw  conclusions.  And  if  you  could  draw  conclusions, 
you  could  find  your  exactly  appropriate  remedy  for  the  situation  disclosed. 
I  think  that  we  have  to  pay  a  tribute  to  all  those  economic  analysts  and  public 
administration  and  planning  analysts  whose  work  resulted  in  the  setting  up 
of  a  top  planning  economic  organization  at  the  Federal  level. 

That  I  would  say  is  to  the  good.  It  isn't  perfect;  and  our  first  imagina- 
tive sketch  of  things  cannot  be  perfect.  It  isn't  a  bad  thing  for  planners  to 
know  that  not  all  the  concerted  imagination  of  the  geniuses  of  the  world 
in  one  room  is  equal  to  the  minuteness  and  subtlety  of  human  reality.  We 
all  know  that  to  our  cost,  exeryone  of  us!  All  of  us  surely  have  had  to  ad- 
mit, "Well,  I  didn't  think  of  that,  I  thought  of  most  of  it,  but  I  didn't  think 
of  the  importance  this  factor  would  assume."  And  the  little  thing  that  we 
didn't  think  of  has  quite  an  effect  on  the  total  world  that  we  are  trying  to 
build,  the  total  pattern  and  the  proportion  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  against  the  planned  provision  for  depression,  the  pro- 
vision so  far  for  dealing  with  ill  health  in  the  country  (and  there  are  still, 
according  to  our  analyses,  more  than  one-third  of  the  nation  sick  and  ill- 
provided  for)  is  deplorable.  We  are  in  the  very  thick  of  the  decisive 
battle  for  a  plan  which  will  give  more  people  better  opportunities  of  atten- 
tion to  the  sickness  of  themselves  and  their1  families  in  the  most  up-to-date 
way  administratively,  scientifically,  and  technologically.  Some  people  believe, 
or  they  affect  to  believe,  that  the  only  way  that  the  United  States  could  plan 
its  health  provision  is  in  a  way  that  is  distasteful  to  them,  namely,  according 
to  the  model  of  some  other  country.  But  we  know  from  the  studies  of  an 
international  organization  beyond  suspicion  of  bias  or  ignorance  that  there 
are  no  less  than  twenty  different  ways  in  which  you  can  combine  the  ele- 
ments of  freedom  and  authority,  salary  or  payment  per  capita  of  patients 
seen,  centralization  and  decentralization,  Federal  control  and  bureaucratic 
or  professional  administration,  twenty  different  ways  in  which  you  can  com- 
bine these  various  principles  and  claims  to  fit  the  pattern  best  suited  to  the 
American  temperament,  American  energy,  American  robustness  and  Ameri- 
can politics.  Especially  at  the  city  hall  level.  I  come  from  Chicago.  I  must 
pause  for  an  apology.  I  don't  know  as  much  as  I  should  know  about  Cleve- 
land, but  knowing  the  Mayor  from  his  speech  this  morning,  any  deleterious 
innuendo  in  the  phrase  "politics  at  the  city  hall  level"  does  not  apply  to 
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Cleveland.  One  would,  of  course,  like  to  feel  rather  safer  walking  through 
the  streets  of  Chicago. 

And  thirdly,  something  that  has  been  considered,  analyzed  and  planned, 
is  our  whole  governmental  structure,  in  which  our  planning  will  in  the  final 
resort  find  its  real  pillars  of  support.  Some  important  advances  have  been 
made,  but  some  even  more  important  advances  are  still  to  be  made  and  are 
yet  in  question. 

Now  I  want  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  assert  our  intentions. 

We  must  intend  that  the  planned  state  shall  be  one  under  democratic 
authority,  and  it  doesn't  matter  to  us  whether  we're  thinking  of  nation,  state, 
county,  or  city.  This  is  extremely  elementary,  but  some  elementary  things 
must  be  repeated  because  every  now  and  again  one  comes  across  a  shocking 
heresy  on  this  question.  This  is  a  democratic  country.  It  is  dedicated  to 
propositions  everyone  can  find  in  the  basic  plan  of  this  country,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  It  is  inadmissible,  in  my  opinion,  to  move  outside  to 
alternatives  to  this  democratic  system.  Whatever  welfare  may  be  given  by  a 
dictatorial  planned  state,  it  is  always  on  sufferance,  because  it  depends  upon 
the  accidental  benevolence  of  a  temporary  dictator.  It  is  far  better  to  wait 
longer,  to  be  not  so  well  off  but  to  plan  things  ourselves,  so  that  we  can 
make  the  remedies  as  soon  as  we  find  that  our  plans  do  not  fit  what  we  in- 
dividuals regard  as  our  happiness.  We  don't  want  to  be  ruled  by  the  virtue 
of  other  people,  but  by  a  decision  made  by  us  as  regards  our  own  happiness.  I 
say  this  because  I  sometimes  hear  zealous,  public-spirited  younger  people  who 
are  in  training  for  the  profession  of  planning  suggest,  "The  only  kind  of  plan- 
ning consists  of  plans  imposed  with  sanctions,  plans  rooted  in  the  authority 
of  those  with  the  scientific  knowledge  and  technological  know-how."  We 
all  know  that  some  people  possess  consciences  better  than  others.  We  don't 
like  to  admit  it.  We  know  that  some  people  certainly  have  a  grasp  of  science 
better  than  others,  and  we  know  that  some  people  possess  a  technological 
flair  that  makes  them  superior  in  that  respect  to  anyone  else.  But  it  would 
be  a  terrible  thing  if  the  zeal  that  comes  with  conscience  were  imposed  by 
authority  only.  For  the  desired  results  would  not  be  achieved.  When  a  plan 
is  accepted,  and  then  put  into  practice,  the  planner  needs  the  assurance  of 
continuous  loyalty.  It  would  be  madness  to  work  in  any  other  way.  And 
therefore  it  is  essential,  even  if  it  means  that  conscience,  science  and  tech- 
nology stumble,  to  go  gradually,  to  go  slowly,  even  if  we  have  to  defer 
results  for  a  little  while,  instead  of  achieving  100  percent  right  now,  which 
we  all  want  to  do.  We're  all  fanatics  in  our  own  particular  way,  and  we 
may  have  a  high  temper  of  scientific  analysis  and  vital  knowledge.  But  if 
we  carried  the  results  through,  in  our  plan,  it  wouldn't  stand  and  move, 
because  a  kind  of  quiet  passivity  or  civil  disobedience  would  stop  our  action. 
The  planner  wouldn't  get  cooperation  and  therefore  would  be  tempted  into 
all  sorts  of  coercion,  regulations  that  were  coercive,  enforcement  measures 
that  were  wild  and  clumsy.  What  we  have  to  do,  in  other  words,  is  to  be 
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quite  sure  through  the  democratic  method  that  we  do  not  prejudice  the  long 
run  success  by  our  determination  to  seize  on  a  short  run  success. 

You  know  the  story  of  the  girl  and  the  cow,  don't  you  ?  It  can  be  told 
in  a  mixed  audience.  This  young  lady  was  determined  to  make  quite  sure 
that  the  nice  young  man  she  was  going  out  with  would  marry  her.  And  so  she 
was  very  anxious  to  show  what  splendid  qualities  she  had.  She'd  begun,  of 
course,  by  talking  with  him,  being  very  sweet,  and  the  rest.  Anything  she 
could  say  in  her  own  favor  wasn't  going  to  do  her  any  harm  in  the  long 
run.  And  so  she  thought  out  a  scheme:  "We're  going  to  take  a  walk  next 
Saturday  in  the  lovely  park  provided  by  the  local  City  Planners,  who  in 
their  good  sense,  over  this  long  meadow,  had  oak  trees  brought  from  other 
parts  of  the  country,  put  down,  which  in  the  course  of  years  were  weather 
acclimatized,  growing  beautifully."  And  she  thought,  "We'll  be  walking 
along  this  park  with  the  meadow  there  and  the  oak  trees  over  there.  I'll  get 
him  into  a  discussion  about  the  quality  of  our  eyesight."  To  prepare  for 
this  the  day  before,  she  put  two  little  red  hat  pins  in  the  crook  of  two  branches 
of  the  oak  tree.  And  walking  along  with  him  the  next  day,  she  got  him,  as 
women  do,  into  a  conversation  about  eyesight,  beginning  by  saying,  "Well, 
what  did  they  rate  you  when  you  were  in  the  Navy?  Twenty-twenty,  you 
say?  Well,  our  family  is  like  that  too."  She  worked  up  this  conversation 
and  she  continued,  "Look  at  those  trees  over  there;  what  are  they,  oak 
trees?"  "Yes."  "How  many  branches  do  you  see?"  "So  many  branches." 
"Can  you  see  anything  else?"  "Some  leaves  and  so  on."  "Nothing  else  more 
than  that?"  "No,  there' re  some  knots  and  holes  and  so  on,  but  I  can't  see 
anything  more."  She  said,  "I  can.  Do  you  notice  two  little  red  pins  in  the 
crook  of  those  trees?"  He  said,  "No,  it  would  be  impossible,  surely,  at 
this  distance,  looking  over  the  meadow?"  But  she  said,  "I  see  them  as 
clearly  as  can  be."  He  said,  "Well,  I  was  in  the  Navy  all  these  years,  and 
we  had  to  look  out  for  submarines  and  planes;  my  eyesight's  pretty  good, 
but  I  can't  see  them  and  I  don't  see  how  you  can."  She  said,  "Yes,  they  are 
there,  I  tell  you.  I'll  make  you  a  bet."  He  said,  "Very  well,  let's  see  it." 
So  she  took  his  arm  triumphantly,  they  walked  off  the  park,  across  the  meadow 
— and  she  fell  over  a  cow! 

Now,  this  is  broadly  what  I  mean  when  we  have  our  short  and  long 
term  levels  of  planning.  And  it's  far  better  to  wait  until  we  carry  groups  with 
us,  when  we've  got  as  much  of  it  absorbed  into  the  understanding  of  the 
population  as  we  can,  because  they  are  our  co-planners.  It's  better  not  to 
seek  the  cheap  triumph  of  the  two  red  pins,  and  fall  over  the  cow,  and  be 
out  of  action  for  a  long  time.  I  won't  say  the  wedding  was  off,  because  he 
was  a  decent  fellow! 

Secondly,  we  intend  that  our  planning  be  cut  to  measure.  What  the 
critics  of  planning  are  most  afraid  of  is  that  we  accept  a  total  plan  and 
everything  in  our  lives  therefore  comes  under  control.  Hardly  anybody  in  his 
right  mind  would  ever  want  to  act  in  this  way ;  not  in  our  democratic  coun- 
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tries.  And  in  the  only  nations  which  have  ever  instituted  total  planning,  it 
was  not  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  It  was  strictly  for  military  purposes. 
There  never  has  been  a  place  where  total  planning  has  ever  been  introduced 
excepting  for  military  or  revolutionary  purposes  aforethought — with  defense 
for  the  planners,  even  against  their  own  people,  arranged  beforehand. 

We  have  often  asked,  "How  are  you  going  to  proceed;  what  matters  will 
you  choose  to  plan?"  The  answer  is:  measure  by  measure!  Here  are  some 
rough  rules.  Government — that  is,  the  planners — will  do  the  things  that  no 
business  will  do.  There  are  many  things  in  our  society  that  private  busi- 
ness will  not  do.  There  are  some  things  that  business  can  do,  but  it  cannot 
do  them  as  efficiently  and  cheaply  as  Government.  The  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  is  an  example.  Business  could  have  done  that  if  you  could  have 
gotten  enough  people  in  a  consortium  to  risk  three-fourths  of  a  billion 
dollars  on  construction.  Business  people  will  tell  you  that  they  are  the  risk- 
takers;  but  surely  with  certain  cautious  qualifications.  There  was  a  time 
when  Congress  was  prepared  to  let  Henry  Ford  undertake  the  building  of 
TVA.  And  they  almost  had  a  contract  ready.  Then  somebody  said  (it's  an 
important  thing  for  planners  to  know),  "It's  all  right  if  Henry  Ford  I  does 
it:  because  we  know  him,  and  we  think  he  has  a  brain,  has  the  push,  the 
aggressiveness  and  design,  and  he's  undertaken  great  enterprises  in  his  own 
generation.  He's  given  us  his  word  that  he  will  do.it.  But  can  we  be  sure 
that  Henry  Ford  II  can  do  it  ?  Or  Henry  Ford  III  ?  We  can't  leave  a  huge 
source  of  power  to  employment  or  waste  by  a  family  dynasty,  or  any  one, 
any  successor  that  Henry  Ford  would  choose.  We've  got  to  plan  it  as  the 
public,  the  consumers,  need  it.  And  we've  got  to  plan  the  kind  of  people 
who  are  going  to  be  the  successors  of  the  first  generation  of  administrators 
of  this  idea." 

Government  can  do  some  things  with  greater  economy,  far  greater 
economy,  than  private  business.  For  example,  insurance,  because  you  have 
got  complete  coverage  and  the  administrative  overhead  cost  is  so  small.  This 
will  be  a  terrible  thing  for  insurance  companies  to  hear,  but  I'm  bound  to 
speak  the  truth. 

Moreover,  there  are  some  fields  where  the  conscience  of  the  whole  com- 
munity ought  to  be  paramount  as  against  that  of  the  individuals.  In  other 
words,  where  you  think  it's  right  for  people  to  have  two  cans  for  the  price 
of  one,  instead  of  one  can  for  the  price  of  one,  even  though  the  latter  in- 
creases the  profits  of  the  private  entrepreneur. 

Third,  we  intend  in  our  planning  methods  to  allow  for  the  way  back. 
There  must  be  a  way  backwards  out  of  our  plans  if  we've  made  a  mistake. 
This  to  me  is  a  matter  of  tremendous  importance.  For  I'm  so  conscious, 
and  I  believe  all  of  us  are,  of  the  many  possibilities  of  doing  wrong  in  the 
various  projects  that  I've  seen.  We  intend  that  planning  shall  be  ever 
plastic.  The  plastic  way  in  planning  is  to  be  friendly  to  every  element  in 
civil  liberties  that  gives  people  the  right  and  freedom  and  encouragement 
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to  speak,  criticize,  to  put  up  counterplans ;  and  above  all,  to  get  themselves, 
to  get  their  opinion,  put  before  the  authoritative  legislative  bodies  which  can 
change  the  planner's  ideas  against  his  own  will  if  necessary.  Here  is  a  safety 
valve  for  the  public,  but  it  is  also  a  safety  valve  against  the  inability  of  any- 
body in  the  world  to  be  intellectually  and  emotionally  certain.  We  always 
have  to  think  in  planning  matters,  I  think,  of  Cromwell's  saying  to  the 
Bishops  of  England,  "Be-think  ye!  Be-think  ye!  by  the  bowels  of  Christ,  ye 
may  be  wrong!"  Our  apparatus  of  government  must  be  open,  so  that  we  are 
agile  enough  to  go  back  and  move  on  to  a  different  road,  to  deviate.  The 
only  places  where  you  get  your  head  cut  off  for  being  a  deviationist  is  in 
the  totally  planned  economies,  when  you've  got  benevolent  dictators  operat- 
ing. But  we  want  to  be  deviationist  within  our  own  plans.  Our  faith  is  devia- 
tion when  reason  requires  it.  Therefore,  we  have  to  be  friends  of  every  civil 
liberty,  even  if  we  don't  like  it,  even  if  it's  a  nuisance  to  be  with  our  com- 
mittee for  hours  and  hours,  even  if  it's  a  nuisance  to  hear  the  same  old 
speeches  spoken  all  over  again  by  latecomers  to  the  committee  who  want  to 
hear  the  whole  thing  talked  over  all  over  again.  With  what  self-control  I've 
looked  at  some  of  my  colleagues  who  come  in  a  half  an  hour  late,  and  begin 
all  over  again  the  old  argument  that  we've  gone  through!  But  we  have  to  al- 
low for  those  inefficiencies,  because  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  way  of  life 
which  allows  us  to  re-open  the  door  and  go  back  and  find  a  better  way  than 
the  one  we  happened  to  have  come  along. 

Of  course,  this  involves  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  all  planning 
for  our  own  day.  That  is,  the  problem  of  decentralization.  This  is  going  to 
be  the  critical  theme  of  our  time.  We  are  going  to  have  planning,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  centralization  of  ideas  and  principles,  but  we  have  to  have 
the  maximum  decentralization  of  actual  operation  on  the  spot.  Our  students, 
I  am  sure,  planning  thinkers,  in  our  time,  are  going  to  give  much  attention 
to  decentralization,  and  with  it,  the  problem  of  communication  between 
the  center  that  plans  in  general  and  the  localities  who  work  out  the  things 
under  the  aegis  of  that  plan. 

Now  I  come  to  the  final  point:  We  intend  that  planning  shall  be  com- 
petent. There  are  three  parties  to  competent  planning:  the  public;  the  legis- 
lative bodies  (city  council  or  Congress)  ;  the  officials.  Now  clearly  I  couldn't 
say  much  on  each  of  these  things  unless  I  had  a  much  greater  time  at  my 
disposal  than  is  available,  and  you,  more  patience.  And  therefore  I  want 
to  say  only  a  word  or  two  about  each  of  these  facts,  spending  a  little  more 
time  on  the  governmental  apparatus,  and  then  I  shall  have  concluded. 

I'm  sure  that  there  never  was  a  time  in  any  phase  of  government  or 
planning  compared  with  our  own,  where  the  education  of  the  public  plays 
such  a  vital  part  in  the  success  of  the  work  to  which  we  give  our  lives.  I'm 
thinking  of  those  countries  in  which  six  or  seven  of  the  basic  industries  have 
been  nationalized,  where  a  large  part  of  the  rest  of  the  economy  is  under 
heavy  regulation,  and  where,  let  us  say,  as  in  the  case  of  agriculture,  you 
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have,  as  in  this  country,  ramifying  government  cooperation  with  the  actual 
farmer,  through  county  agents,  through  advice,  through  scientific  institutions 
for  experiment,  and  all  the  rest.  But  the  point  applies  to  this  country,  and  we 
might  as  well  look  at  the  problems  before  we  actually  get  into  them  and 
see  what  we  can  do  by  foresight.  We  need  public  cooperation.  We  especially 
need  public  cooperation  in  matters  which  are  hard  to  explain  to  the  public, 
where  the  technicalities  are  exceedingly  difficult  for  them  to  understand, 
where  even  our  own  colleagues  in  different  departments  can  hardly  under- 
stand. The  public  is  the  master  of  the  planner  and  ought  to  be.  And  we've 
got  back  to  the  old  slogan  about  educating  our  masters.  But  the  slogan  is 
no  longer  remote  and  theoretical  as  it  was  seventy  years  ago  when  that  phrase 
was  first  used.  It's  right  here  with  us  now.  For  example,  in  some  countries 
there  are  no  longer  any  private  employers  in  the  various  great  industries — 
where  the  workers  have  become  their  own  employers,  where  there's  no 
private  property  in  the  assets  of  the  industry,  but  where  it  belongs  to  the 
public.  Now,  a  very  different  state  of  mind  is  needed  where  the  worker 
has  become  the  entrepreneur.  The  coal  miner  has  become  the  entrepreneur; 
he  can  go  to  the  highest  reaches  of  that  industry,  because  property  doesn't 
stand  in  his  way  any  more,  there  are  no  shareholders  in  the  old  sense.  There 
is  need  for  the  continuity,  without  strikes,  of  certain  services  without  which 
the  whole  basis  of  our  national  finance  and  the  funds  going  into  our  social 
services  and  the  rest  would  be  shattered. 

Consider  another  illustration!  The  public  becomes  a  client  say,  in  the 
health  service  of  a  city  or  a  state,  which  is  giving  treatment.  The  treatment 
is  not  immediately  paid  for,  because  immediate  payment  is  a  deterrent  to 
asking  for  more  of  the  treatment  than  you  can  personally  afford.  But  the 
public  service  will  now  give  you  what  the  standard  of  the  profession  thinks 
ought  to  cure  your  particular  illness,  regardless  of  personal  payment.  Now 
is  the  patient  going  to  become  a  nuisance  to  the  Public  Health  Service?  We 
know  that  many  people  are  nuisances  to  their  doctors,  but  then  they  per- 
sonally pay  for  it.  They  just  indulge  themselves.  I  saw  a  lady  this  summer 
lying  on  her  sun-roof.  I  was  spared  the  complete  view,  I  may  say;  but  next 
to  her  was  a  masseuse  whose  shoulders  and  arms  I  could  see  at  work  for 
three  hours  a  day  steadily  from  June  15  down  to  the  end  of  August.  How 
either  of  them  could  have  stood  it,  I  don't  know.  But,  no  doubt,  the  lady 
who  was  receiving  the  massage,  and  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  that  treat- 
ment, considered  that  by  luck,  or  by  business  astuteness,  which  had  made  a 
very  great  fortune  for  her,  she  was  entitled  to  be  punched  for  three  hours 
every  day. 

Now  when  you  come  to  a  public  standard  of  service,  what  is  it  going  to 
be?  You  have  to  ask  it;  and  you  have  to  teach  people.  "This  isn't  fair! 
This  isn't  right!  This  is  asking  too  much!  You've  got  to  consider  this! 
You've  got  to  be  sober  about  that!"  Otherwise,  the  same  indulgence  would 
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arise  as  where  people  can  directly  pay  their  doctors.  You  can  see  the  point, 
I  think. 

A  vast  mass  education,  in  a  more  thorough  way  than  before,  through 
the  schools  and  outside,  has  to  be  undertaken,  not  to  subvert  their  minds 
against  laissez-faire,  but  to  prepare  their  minds  for  really  being  their  own 
governors. 

And  now,  a  last  word  or  two  on  the  legislature  and  the  executive.  I'm 
only  going  to  talk  about  Congress,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  talk 
about  state  level  and  city  level,  but  some  of  my  points  apply.  I'm  very  much 
concerned  with  the  spectacle  of  the  present  Congress  before  us,  about  the 
central  machinery  at  Washington  which  has  to  think,  control,  criticize,  and 
plan.  I  apologize  to  all  Congressmen  if  I'm  being  hard  on  them,  and  I 
certainly  don't  want  to  bring  any  odium  on  our  democratic  public  represent- 
atives, for  it's  too  easy  to  make  a  jeer  and  a  fling  at  your  legislators  and  at 
your  officials.  And  yet  the  legislators  are  often  guilty  of  it,  too :  They  regard 
every  official  they  see,  whether  he  is  a  planner  or  otherwise,  as  a  kind  of  fox, 
and  as  soon  as  they  see  him,  they  call  out  "Good  hunting!"  Now  I  wouldn't 
want  to  do  that  to  the  Congressmen.  The  central  machine  in  a  welfare  state 
which  is  not  totally  planned  but  has  been  intelligently  and  discriminately 
planned,  is  the  legislature.  In  an  unplanned  economy,  the  consumer  decides 
what  shall  be  done,  what  shall  be  made,  what  quantities,  what  qualities  of  the 
different  goods,  in  the  long  run.  Because  all  he's  got  to  do  is  to  take  away  his 
money  from  the  things  he's  buying  and  go  somewhere  else,  and  the  man  who 
no  longer  receives  his  custom  is  on  his  way  to  dire  punishment. 

As  some  of  the  critics  of  planning  have  said,  and  said  rightly,  your  cash 
is  like  your  vote  in  an  every-day  referendum.  If  you  decide  on  Walgreen' s 
instead  of  Liggett's,  take  custom  away  from  Liggett's,  you  give  a  vote  against 
Liggett' s  and  you  vote  in  favor  of  Walgreen' s.  In  a  planned  economy,  you 
move  away  from  that.  And  a  consumer  is  no  longer  represented  directly  by 
himself  and  his  cash.  He  votes  from  time  to  time ;  he  can  personally  come 
up  to  city  hall,  up  to  the  county  seat,  or  whatever  it  is.  He  can  have  his 
lobby  organizations;  he  can  have  his  various  interest  organizations;  he  can 
join  with  a  group  and  bring  pressure  to  bear.  But,  broadly  speaking,  he  is 
not  the  consumer  in  the  ordinary  free  way,  as  before.  The  representative 
of  the  consumer  is  your  Mayor,  your  Council,  your  Congressman,  and  so  on. 
And  the  legislature  is  the  very  center  of  decision  of  the  worthwhileness  of 
the  plan,  the  ability  of  its  administrators,  and  the  time  when  it's  necessary 
to  amend  the  plan  or  turn  back  altogether.  So  the  whole  question  of  Con- 
gressional setup  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance.  Crudely  and  briefly,  this 
is  what  I  think  ought  to  happen.  You  might  think  it  over  because  it  contains 
certain  principles. 

To  show  my  love  of  Congressmen,  rather  than  400  I'd  like  to  see  800. 
I  notice  a  lot  of  dismay!  And  there' d  be  more  dismay  outside  this  audience, 
which,  after  all,  is  an  intellectual  elite.  Why  800,  why  double  them?  Be- 
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cause  the  number  of  committees  that  are  necessary  for  doing  the  critical 
work,  the  planning  work,  the  budgetary  work,  cannot  be  obtained  with  just 
the  400.  I  am  sure  that  the  legislature  of  the  twentieth  century,  for  repre- 
sentative purposes,  for  good  law,  for  closer  representation,  must  be  bigger 
than  the  nineteenth  century  legislature.  If  you  had  800,  you  could  have  1  to 
every  150,000  instead  of  1  to  every  300,000  inhabitants.  You  want  more 
representation  of  the  ultimate  consumers ;  you  want  bigger,  greater  aptitude, 
from  which  you  can  pick  your  various  Congressmen,  in  order  to  be  on  com- 
mittees for  the  approval,  appraisal,  criticism  and  control  of  administration. 

Again,  there  isn't  any  doubt  that  one  massive  beneficent  change  that 
could  come  about  in  our  central  planning  machinery,  I  take  the  liberty  to 
call  it  that,  is  if  the  Congressmen's  term  were  increased  to  four  years,  in- 
stead of  two,  if  the  Senatorial  term  went  down  from  six  to  four,  and  the 
Presidential  remained  as  it  is;  and  if,  then,  all  of  them  were  elected  on  the 
same  day,  legislative  and  executive  branches  chosen  at  the  same  time.  I 
think  there  would  be  some  very  interesting  consequences.  It  is  probable  that 
plans  and  promises  would  be  more  carefully  thought  out,  and  it  is  possible 
that  there  would  be  more  care  in  executing  them  afterwards,  when  the 
various  elements  were  elected  and  got  into  office  as  a  team. 

Finally,  on  the  executive  side,  no  one  can  be  happy  with  the  incoherence 
of  the  central  executive,  I  mean  the  Presidential  arrangement  in  relationship 
with  his  Secretaries,  Assistant  Secretaries,  and  the  officials.  Now,  I've  recently 
delivered  myself  on  this  subject  in  an  article  in  the  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly of  September,  my  criticism  of  the  Hoover  Commission  report,  which 
was  taken  up  by  the  New  York  Times,  too,  and  so  I  don't  want  to  go  over 
that  antique  hay.  It  may  be  available  to  you.  Generally  speaking,  the  reports 
were  good.  The  jobs  done  for  each  individual  department  were  good.  But 
it  seems  to  me  there  was  an  almost  complete  abdication  on  a  discussion  and 
a  true  remedy  for  the  incoherence  in  the  relationships  between  the  President, 
his  so-called  Cabinet,  his  Assistant  Secretaries,  of  which  we're  having  plenty 
of  ugly  examples  right  now.  Fancy  at  this  day  and  age,  having  a  drag-out 
fight  before  Congress  among  the  defense  chiefs!  After  three  years  of  cogita- 
tion, there  must  be  something  radically  wrong.  What  is  it?  The  answer 
is  that  the  Presidential  authority  isn't  big  enough,  because  the  job  of  re- 
sponsibility in  this  planned  government  is  too  big  for  one  man.  His  con- 
science can't  bear  it;  his  brains  can't  bear  it;  his  energy  can't  take  it;  and  his 
morale  can't  withstand  it.  And  I'm  not  talking  about  Mr.  Truman  alone. 
Any  President  will  be  killed  by  the  job  in  one  of  two  ways.  His  conscience 
will  be  killed  because  he'll  cease  to  be  responsible;  it's  too  big  for  him.  Or 
if  his  conscience  does  rise  to  it,  he  will  be  killed  physically.  Now  that  calls 
for  a  far-reaching  change.  And  one  of  the  most  beneficent  changes  would 
be  the  introduction  of  a  far  better  career  system  in  the  Federal  government, 
I  mean  among  the  permanent  officials  in  Civil  Service  than  we  have  had 
before.  I  wonder  if  you've  noticed  in  the  personnel  report  of  the  Hoover 
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Commission  the  turnover  in  the  Federal  government.  How  can  you  plan 
with  a  turnover  of  that  official  magnitude?  Everytime  I  go  to  Washington 
and  go  into  the  office  of  a  friend  I  saw  yesterday,  he  isn't  there  any  longer. 
He's  in  another  job;  outside  the  government  altogether;  or  he's  in  another 
office  altogether.  He's  beginning  to  learn  his  job;  and  unless  you  have  really 
learnt  it  well,  how  can  you  plan  for  the  future  ? 

In  the  end,  all  planning  falls  on  the  shoulders  of  the  career  official.  The 
Congressman  has  one  vision:  it  is  the  horizon  of  the  next  election.  This 
is  the  Congressman's  length  of  view,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  much  greater 
than  that.  The  horizon  of  the  official's  vision  is  one  that  goes  over  a  genera- 
tion, and  that  is  essential.  So,  we  look  to  that,  and  we  look  to  people  like 
those  represented  in  this  room  today  at  this  Conference  to  stand  as  a  great 
figure  which  mythology  portrayed  in  this  way :  Heaven  is  supported  on  great 
massive  pillars;  and  it  is  the  hero  Atlas  who  bears  these  pillars  on  his 
shoulders.  The  pillars  of  society  are  in  our  own  day  the  legislators  and  the 
political  parties  who  support  heaven  for  the  people — they  claim  they  do — 
but  the  hero  Atlas  is  the  professional  official,  that  is  yourselves,  the  plan- 
ning group;  and  they  are  the  men  who  will  put  brains,  morale,  science,  in 
other  words  authority,  at  the  disposal  of  their  final  democratic  masters. 


Planning — Why? 

HONORABLE  THOMAS  A.  BURKE 

Mayor,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

It  is  really  a  pleasant  task  to  welcome  you  planners  to  Cleveland.  As 
you  may  suspect,  it  is  frequently  my  privilege  to  welcome  groups  to  the 
city.  You  planners  have  to  worry  about  the  future  of  our  city.  You  can't 
be  like  the  friend  of  mine  who  was  in  considerable  pain  recently,  and 
went  up  to  the  doctor  for  a  physicial  examination.  After  he  finished  the 
examination,  the  doctor  said,  "Abe,  your  legs  are  badly  swollen,  but  it 
doesn't  worry  me  the  least  bit."  To  which  Abe  said,  "Listen  Doc,  if  your 
legs  were  swollen,  that  wouldn't  worry  me  the  least  bit  either." 

It  may  seem  presumptuous  for  a  non-planner,  in  your  sense  of  the 
word,  to  address  a  group  of  professionals  on  the  subject  that  I've  taken, 
Planning — Why?  It  might  also  seem  unnecessary.  I  could  say  that  if  you 
weren't  already  convinced  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  planning,  you 
would  neither  be  in  the  profession  of  city  planning,  nor  would  you  be 
in  attendance  at  this  meeting.  But  I  do  not  think  that  such  a  talk  is  pre- 
sumptuous, nor  do  I  believe  it  unnecessary.  I  think  it  important  that  you 
hear  what  a  public  administrator  thinks  of  your  profession  and  the  rea- 
sons we  have  for  supporting  you.  Conferences  such  as  this  serve  best  when 
they  bring  fresh  viewpoints  to  you,  both  from  within  your  own  group 
and  from  someone  without  your  profession. 

Why  do  cities  need  planning?  I  think  that  after  a  little  over  150 
years  of  life,  Cleveland  realizes  that  there  are  just  about  two  choices  fac- 
ing our  city.  Either  we  endeavor  to  plan  and  control  our  future;  or  we 
liquidate  all  of  the  assets  that  we  have  left  and  find  ourselves  with  only 
the  liabilities  remaining. 

Cleveland  can  offer  both  water  and  rail  transportation  for  commerce. 
But  more  and  more  today,  commerce  is  moving  on  our  highways,  on  the 
highways  within  our  city.  In  Cleveland,  at  least,  and  I  think  it's  true  of 
all  large  cities,  the  highways  within  our  cities  are  still  the  width,  and  the 
pattern  of  generations  past.  Our  Federal  government  has  recognized, 
finally,  the  significance  of  urban  traffic  bottlenecks  in  the  national  econ- 
omy. Recent  reports  show  that  the  plans  for  the  national  system  of  inter- 
state highways  are  not  even  in  preparation  for  spending  the  kind  of 
money  that  we  have  voted  to  ourselves.  Is  this  a  failure  that  can  be 
charged  to  the  planners  of  this  country?  Cleveland  is  an  excellent  loca- 
tion for  industrial  development  and  good  planning  should  preserve  this 
asset.  Yes,  we  have  plans  for  freeways  in  Cleveland,  to  get  people  in  and 
out  of  our  city.  We  are  in  the  planning  stage.  We're  going  to  need  a 
couple  of  hundred  million  dollars  to  complete  them. 

15 
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I  saw  where  one  of  your  group  was  quoted  in  this  morning's  paper  as 
saying  that  a  private  right-of-way  for  a  mass  transportation  system  is 
much  to  be  preferred  over  a  freeway,  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  very 
costly.  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  a  strange  phenomena  in  that  respect. 
We  had  an  election  in  Cleveland  last  week,  to  amend  our  Charter  to  en- 
able us  to  get  some  funds  from  the  RFC  to  take  advantage  of  natural  rail- 
road rights-of-way.  This  would  give  Cleveland  a  mass  transportation  sys- 
tem at  about  one-tenth  or  one-twentieth  the  cost  of  doing  the  same  job 
with  freeways.  Mr.  Bohn  and  your  other  Cleveland  friends  will  tell  you 
that  we  met  with  an  amazing  amount  of  resistance.  The  amendment  did 
carry,  but  it  carried  by  only  a  small  majority.  Those  of  us  in  Cleveland 
who  are  interested  in  government  and  are  interested  in  our  highway  prob- 
lem, and  our  traffic  problem,  and  our  mass  transportation  problem,  are 
still  trying  to  find  out  the  answer  as  to  why  we  met  such  resistance  in  put- 
ting over  this  proposed  improvement  to  our  people.  I  don't  know  the 
answer. 

Our  cities  are  blighted  with  large  areas  of  residential  slums,  and  for 
years  we've  struggled  to  find  an  answer  to  that.  And,  of  course,  as  you 
know,  one  of  the  impediments  to  action  has  been  the  lack  of  authority  in 
local  governments  to  buy  the  land  with  public  money,  and  to  develop  it 
for  the  proper  housing  of  our  citizens.  Today  we  have  that  authority,  as 
well  as  Federal  funds  to  assist  in  encouraging  private  capital  to  invest  in 
the  redevelopment  of  our  cities. 

I  believe  that  many  people  prefer  the  advantages  that  can  result  only 
from  great  concentrations  of  population:  the  opportunity  for  selective 
employment,  or  a  big  league  ball  team,  metropolitan  libraries,  or  operas 
or  zoos.  But  people  are  the  life-stream  of  our  great  cities,  and  they  will 
continue  to  prefer  cities  in  numbers  only  if  the  pattern  of  living  can  be 
made  a  pleasant  one.  Only  the  exceptional  city  is  ready  to  use  the  tools 
that  have  already  been  made  available  by  our  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments. If  there  ever  seemed  to  be  a  time  when  Planners  could  lead,  if 
they  were  ready,  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  time. 

In  our  front  yard,  we  have  one  of  the  Great  Lakes,  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  bodies  of  water  in  the  world.  In  the  last  150  years,  we've 
used  it  and  we  used  it  productively.  First  we  brought  raw  materials  here 
for  our  industry,  then  we  took  away  the  completed  product  which  we  of- 
fered for  sale.  We  built  impressive  factories  about  our  lake.  We  used  it, 
of  course,  as  a  great  open  sewer.  We  used  it,  and  we  abused  it,  so  well 
that  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  we  have  been  able  to  rescue  some  part 
of  it  for  what  we  think  is  its  highest  and  best  use — the  recreation  and 
enjoyment  of  the  people  of  Cleveland.  And  to  this  end,  we  need  planning. 

Your  jobs  as  planners,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  give  the  techniques  for 
this  job.  In  the  past,  with  the  help  of  our  politicians  and  lawyers  and 
engineers  and  real  estate  men,  we've  only  made  bad  matters  worse.  I,  like 
the  Mayor  of  every  city  large  and  small,  need  the  help  of  planners  when 
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dealing  with  serious  financial  problems  that  I  have  to  face.  How  can  we 
get  money  for  this  service,  how  can  we  save  money  on  that  service,  so  that 
we  can  expand  some  place  else?  And  so  we  Mayors  are  forced  to  ex- 
amine every  proposal  that  you  bring  to  us,  which  requires  financing,  with 
the  greatest  caution  and  with  a  highly  critical  eye. 

The  men  and  women  in  your  profession  are  spending  years  in  college 
as  students  of  government  and  of  architecture  and  of  engineering,  eco- 
nomics and  sociology.  Perhaps  this  is  why  I  hear  it  said  that  a  planner  is 
an  expert  in  one  profession,  but  is  more  than  an  amateur  in  all. 

Well  I  say  to  you,  if  you  hope  to  succeed  in  your  job,  you  will  have  to 
convince  the  leaders  of  your  community  on  the  soundness  and  the  wisdom 
of  your  plans.  You  must  of  necessity  devote  your  lives  to  educating  the 
people  and  their  elected  officials.  And  to  do  this,  it  seems  to  me,  you  must 
know  the  economic  strength  and  the  natural  resources  peculiar  to  your 
city.  If  you  isolate  yourself  and  your  plans  from  the  people  and  from 
their  leaders,  I  doubt  if  your  plans  will  be  carried  out.  You  have  the 
tremendous  task  of  bringing  all  of  the  minds  of  the  community  to  focus 
on  the  task  with  you,  to  help  you  find  the  answer  that  may,  through 
cooperative  effort,  gradually  bring  about  more  orderly  human  character 
in  our  cities. 

Planning  is  a  relatively  new  profession.  You  ladies  and  gentlemen 
speak  familiarly  of  zoning  and  urban  redevelopment  and  limited  access 
to  highways  and  buffer  areas,  and  yet  to  the  general  public,  these  are  new 
terms  which  they  must  understand  only  with  time  and  with  education. 

Many  years  ago,  one  of  your  number  said  "Make  no  little  plans,  for 
they  have  no  power  to  stir  the  hearts  of  men."  I  say  to  you,  "Make  no 
little  plans  for  our  problem  is  not  one  that  can  ever  be  solved  with  little 
plans."  We,  the  public  administrators,  who  must  carry  out  your  plans, 
have  no  fear  of  size.  Fire  our  enthusiasm  and  our  imagination  with  how 
our  cities  may  be  rebuilt.  Your  job  is  a  big  one,  you  can't  do  it  alone. 
You  can  only  do  it  with  the  help  of  the  public  administrators  and  of  the 
people  for  whom  you  are  planning. 

I'm  glad  that  you've  chosen  Cleveland  for  your  meeting  place  this 
year.  We'd  like  to  show  you  our  city.  We  think  we've  done  some  fine 
things  here.  We'd  like  to  show  you  the  good  things  and  we'd  like  to  show  you 
the  things  that  need  doing.  We  hope  that  maybe  you  can  counsel  with  us 
and  help  us  and  we  hope  that  when  you  come  back  again,  for  your  next 
conference  here,  which  we  hope  won't  be  too  far  away,  that  you'll  see 
that  we've  had  good  planners  here  who  helped  us  to  see  to  it  that  those 
things  were  done.  I  hope  you  have  a  very,  very  pleasant  stay. 
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Urban  Redevelopment — An  Opportunity  for  City  Rebuilding 

EDMUND  N.  BACON 
Executive  Director,  Philadelphia  City  Planning  Commission 

The  passage  of  the  1949  National  Housing  Act  presents  a  challenge 
to  planners.  We  said  that  this  action  by  the  Federal  Government  was 
necessary  to  attack  the  problem  of  urban  blight,  and  now  it's  up  to  us  to 
prove  that  we  knew  what  we  were  talking  about. 

When  the  public  housers  spearheaded  legislation  in  the  early  30's  they 
laid  out  a  relatively  simple  job  for  themselves.  They  said  that  certain 
action  by  Congress  would  result  in  the  rehousing  of  "X"  families  in  good 
homes,  and  the  record  proves  that  they  produced  exactly  what  they  said 
they  would. 

Our  job  is  far  more  difficult.  The  very  nature  of  urban  blight  itself  is 
complex,  elusive,  difficult  to  define.  The  mere  spending  of  money,  clear- 
ance of  areas  or  building  of  projects  doesn't  necessarily  constitute  a  valid 
attitude  on  urban  blight.  The  direct  facilities  offered  by  the  federal  re- 
development legislation  are  curiously  negative  in  character.  They  pro- 
vide only  for  the  clearance  of  areas  for  tearing  buildings  down.  If  this 
results  simply  in  the  building  of  houses  in  blighted  areas  that  otherwise 
would  be  built  elsewhere  anyway,  and  in  the  transfer  of  the  basic  problem 
associated  with  blight  to  other  areas,  then  it  may  be  seriously  questioned 
whether  action  under  the  federal  legislation  actually  meets  the  specifica- 
tions of  the  job,  namely,  a  valid  and  basic  attack  on  the  problem  of  urban 
blight. 

Before  we  consider  any  of  the  details  we  should  think  through  the  es- 
sential nature  of  blight  itself,  and  then  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
tools  provided  in  terms  of  the  blight  characteristics  we  have  uncovered. 
This  should  be  done  within  two  different  frames  of  reference:  the  eco- 
nomic problem  of  the  decline  of  property  values  as  affecting  the  munici- 
pal economy,  and  the  social  problem  of  the  decline  of  citizen  morale. 

All  of  us  have  said,  at  various  times,  that  the  decline  of  property 
values  in  the  older  areas  of  cities  is  a  spreading,  growing  phenomenon, 
and  that,  unless  checked,  it  will  result  in  reducing  municipal  income  and 
increased  service  costs,  thus  threatening  municipal  bankruptcy.  We  must 
now  prove  that  urban  redevelopment  will  not  only  produce  nice  projects 
but  that  it  will  actually  offset  this  phenomenon.  I  think  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  the  funds  so  far  appropriated  cannot,  of  themselves,  ade- 
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quately  meet  this  problem.  Therefore  it  behooves  us  to  devise  means 
whereby  each  dollar  spent  affects  not  only  the  areas  cleared,  but  also  has 
a  very  real  impact  on  adjacent  property  values. 

On  the  other  hand  we  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  within  the 
sociological  framework,  redevelopment  really  does  something  about  the 
decline  of  citizen  morale.  Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow  has  said  "The  sense  of 
inferiority  due  to  living  in  a  substandard  home  (and  I  will  add  'sub- 
standard neighborhood')  is  a  far  more  serious  menace  to  the  health  of 
our  children  than  all  the  insanity  plumbing  in  the  United  States".  Thus 
we  must  not  only  produce  good  houses,  but  we  must  also  do  that  in  such 
a  way  that  we  really  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  citizen  morale. 

My  principal  point  is  that  these  two  apparently  unrelated  problems 
are  intimately  inter-connected,  and  that  redevelopment  will  be  fully  suc- 
cessful only  if  we  are  able,  through  planning,  to  deal  with  them  both  together. 

Nature  of  Blight 

It  would  be  well  at  this  point  to  explore  in  detail  the  actual  nature  of 
blight  within  a  neighborhood,  to  see  as  clearly  as  possible  the  kind  of 
problem  we  are  dealing  with. 

Of  course  all  of  us  will  "Twichellize"  our  neighborhoods,  make  nice 
maps  showing  in  neat  zip-a-tone  patterns  the  average  dwelling  score  by 
blocks.  We  will  set  up  criteria  for  determining  clearance  areas  and  con- 
servation areas.  These  devices  are  crude  at  best,  and  if  we  stop  there  we 
will  miss  the  essential  nature  of  our  subject.  Only  through  tramping  the 
streets,  through  laborious  field  observation,  and  only  through  extended 
conversation  with  the  people  who  live  in  the  area  can  we  obtain  insight 
into  the  character  of  blight. 

From  my  work  of  this  kind  I  have  come  to  four  conclusions  which  I 
think  relate  to  the  larger  number  of  blighted  areas  in  any  city,  recog- 
nizing that  there  are,  of  course,  some  specific  areas  which  constitute  an 
exception. 

1.  There  is  a  very  corn-plicated  physical  intermixture  of  the  good  and  the 
bad.    If  we  are  to  get  maximum  results  from  each  dollar  spent  we  must 
thoroughly  understand  this  intermixture,  and  plan  to  remove  only  the 
bad  in  so  far  as  this  is  possible,  even  though,  in  many  cases,  our  clearance 
will  not  even  follow  block  lines. 

2.  The  gradual  physical  decline  has  resulted  in  a  general  breakdown  of 
neighborhood  morale.  Residents  who  have  seen  the  neighborhood  deteriorate 
about  them  have  become  discouraged  and  embittered.    They  think  of 
themselves  as  the  "forgotten  man",  think  city  hall  isn't  interested  in  their 
problem,  and,  as  a  result,  have  not  put  forth  even  a  reasonable  effort  to 
keep  their  individual  property  in  shape. 

3.  Within  any  neighborhood  the  vital  force  for  regeneration  is  still  alive. 
In  almost  any  neighborhood  in  Philadelphia  it  is  a  shock,  as  one  wanders 
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about  decaying  sections,  suddenly  to  come  upon  three  or  four  houses,  a 
half  block  or  a  whole  street  where  each  property  owner  has  kept  his  home 
in  fine  condition,  all  of  the  houses  painted,  new  fronts,  and  sometimes 
even  a  whole  street  with  the  same  colored  awnings.  In  the  midst  of  all 
this  decline  there  still  exists  the  vitality  to  improve.  These  cells  have 
within  them  the  latent  capacity  to  replace  themselves  and  to  restore  them- 
selves. 

4.  There  is  a  structure  of  institutions  which  has  vitality.  Within  any  neigh- 
borhood there  are  a  series  of  institutions  which  tie  people  together  and 
which  are  tied  to  the  ground.  Redevelopment,  whenever  possible,  should 
give  these  institutions  new  strength  and  validity,  both  through  the  proc- 
ess of  planning,  and  through  the  character  of  the  physical  plan  itself. 

Proposed  Method  of  Treatment 

My  proposal  in  simple  terms  is  this. 

First,  we  should  approach  the  problem  of  planning  for  redevelopment, 
not  in  terms  of  individual  projects,  but  in  terms  of  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood structure,  its  people  and  its  institutions.  We  should  develop  a  plan 
which  removes  the  "sore  spots",  provides  necessary  community  facilities, 
and  gives  the  whole  neighborhood  a  new  dignity. 

Second,  we  should  involve  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  in  the  planning 
process  itself.  Only  through  participation  can  they  fully  understand  the  plan, 
adopt  it  as  their  own,  realize  that  it  relates  to  the  entire  neighborhood  structure. 

Third,  as  bulldozers  appear  on  the  scene,  as  construction  really  starts, 
residents  will  tend  to  relinquish  their  scepticism.  Through  their  under- 
standing of  the  entire  plan  they  will  see  these  projects  as  a  step  in  basic 
neighborhood  improvement,  and  thus  a  new  neighborhood  pride  will  be 
created.  This,  in  turn,  will  tend  to  release  the  creative  potential  in  the 
area,  and  many  property  owners  and  tenants  will  be  inspired  to  put  forth 
energy  in  improving  their  homes  in  areas  not  cleared.  In  this  way,  each 
dollar  spent  on  clearance  will  release  dollars  of  private  money  in  property 
improvement  in  adjacent  areas,  and  a  basic  attack  on  blight  in  the  larger 
area,  in  terms  of  both  neighborhood  morale  and  property  values,  will  be 
underway. 

Planning  with  People 

Assuming  that  this  is  a  desirable  objective  we  should  examine  in  some  de- 
tail how  to  set  about  accomplishing  it. 

The  concept  of  planning  with  the  people,  to  which  most  planners  are 
committed,  presents  a  complicated  problem  of  implementation.  In  Philadel- 
phia we  tried  two  methods  which  we  consider  failures  before  we  were  able 
to  evolve  the  third  which  we  believe  has  great  potential. 

First  we  felt  that  it  was  the  people  themselves  who  best  knew  their  own 
neighborhood  and  therefore  they  should  be  the  ones  to  do  the  plan.  This  was 
actually  carried  out  in  a  neighborhood  in  South  Philadelphia,  under  the  bril- 
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liant  inspiration  of  the  Citizens'  Council  on  City  Planning.  The  process  was 
a  very  valid  one,  extensive  committees  were  formed,  much  sincere  work  was 
accomplished,  and  block  meetings  were  held  at  which  residents  discussed  their 
ideas. 

The  final  plan  as  produced  and  presented  to  the  City  Planning  Commission 
fell  far  short  of  the  mark  on  technical  grounds.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  ex- 
tremely detailed,  containing  useful  information  on  needed  street  lights  and 
stop  signs  but  this  hardly  constituted  an  adequate  plan.  On  the  other,  it  was 
very  broad,  recommending  the  complete  removal  of  a  large  section  for  a  single 
park  ind  outlining  an  extensive  area  for  clearance  and  rehabilitation. 

The  existence  of  this  plan  presents  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome  in  future 
relations  between  the  Planning  Commission  and  the  neighborhood  because 
the  changes  which  the  Commission  will  recommend  on  technical  grounds  may 
appear  to  be  counter  to  the  local  wishes. 

With  this  experience  behind  it,  the  Commission  next  pursued  the  opposite 
tack.  It  prepared  a  complete  plan  for  the  Redevelopment  of  the  East  Poplar 
area  on  the  most  careful  technical  grounds,  with  only  limited  prior  consulta- 
tion with  residents.  This  was  presented  as  a  fait  accompli  to  a  representative 
local  committee. 

The  whole  concept  of  the  plan  was  so  broad  and  far  reaching  that  the 
committee  had  difficulty  in  understanding  it  at  one  sitting  and,  I  think,  re- 
garded it  as  more  visionary  than  real.  Since  the  meeting  the  committee  has  re- 
turned to  its  previous  preoccupation  with  a  one-block  project  in  the  area,  and 
the  plan  remains  primarily  an  official  document. 

The  Commission  then  evolved  a  third  approach  which,  in  its  opinion,  pre- 
serves the  best  elements  of  the  other  two. 

Before  starting  on  the  redevelopment  plan  for  a  new  area,  the  Commission 
now  discusses  its  intended  program  with  the  Area  Planning  Conference,  a 
central  body  with  representatives  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Board  of 
Education,  Redevelopment  and  Housing  Authorities,  and  other  city-wide 
agencies  having  an  impact  on  neighborhood  planning.  Through  this  group 
some  local  organization  is  selected  to  serve  as  a  channel  for  all  neighborhood 
contacts,  to  avoid  confusion  at  the  local  level. 

The  Commission  requests  this  local  organization  to  set  up  a  committee 
representing  business,  industry,  church,  school,  social  work,  labor,  and  local 
residents.  At  the  first  meeting  with  this  committee  the  Commission  ex- 
plains the  various  programs  which  could  be  brought  to  play  in  the  area.  An 
enlarged  land  use  map  is  displayed,  in  which  existing  conditions  in  the 
neighborhood  are  brought  out  in  color  code.  A  discussion  follows  of  the 
various  problems  in  the  area,  and  usually  a  'basic  agreement  is  arrived  at  as  to 
the  kind  of  things  that  should  be  done  to  improve  the  neighborhood.  The 
Commission  is  then  requested  to  prepare  a  tentative  sketch  plan  embodying 
the  suggestions  made. 

We  have  found  that  this  preliminary  discussion  gives  us  valuable  insight 
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into  special  neighborhood  problems  and  attitudes,  and  provides  one  of  the 
necessary  bases  on  which  to  prepare  the  plan.  About  three  weeks  later  we 
return  and  present  to  the  Committee,  alongside  the  existing  land  use  map, 
the  proposals  we  have  developed,  and  ask  it  whether  this  is  what  it  had  in 
mind. 

Our  first  experience  with  this  second  discussion  was  disappointing,  in 
that  the  opinions  were  contradictory  and  confused.  However,  a  subcommittee 
was  set  up  which  gave  remarkably  detailed  consideration  to  the  plan,  sug- 
gested a  number  of  very  pertinent  changes,  and  established  a  list  of  priorities. 
The  subcommittee  report  was  adopted  by  the  entire  committee,  and  over  a 
period  of  months  we  have  been  working  with  the  Committee,  modifying  the 
plan  on  their  suggestions  and  on  ours,  and  checking  new  proposals  by  re- 
developers  with  them.  This  same  program  is  now  successfully  in  operation 
in  several  other  redevelopment  areas. 

Under  this  procedure  the  first  statement  of  principles  upon  which  the 
plan  should  be  based  comes  from  the  neighborhood  itself.  The  full  technical 
ability  of  the  Commission  is  brought  into  play,  but  within  the  framework  of 
neighborhood  thinking.  The  plan  evolves  slowly  as  a  joint  effort,  and  the 
representatives  justly  consider  themselves  as  its  co-creator.  In  this  way  the 
plan  itself  is  better  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  and  it  becomes  a  part  of 
local  thinking. 

I  fully  recognize  the  shortcomings  of  this  procedure.  It  can  always  be 
questioned  whether  any  committee  of  20  or  30  people  is  truly  representative. 
Someday  we  may  have  scientific  tools  for  determining  this.  Meanwhile  we 
must  be  content  with  the  best  the  local  group  can  do. 

There  is  also  the  very  difficult  task  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  thinking  of  the 
small  group  filters  down  into  the  consciousness  of  the  larger  number  of 
residents.  The  local  committees  are  working  on  this. 

One  hopeful  device  now  being  studied  is  the  establishment  of  an  "ever- 
otherwise  would  not  have,  and  would  establish  the  position  o  fthe  students 
would  build  a  model  of  the  neighborhood  as  it  exists,  with  detachable  sec- 
tions, and  experimental  models  of  the  different  redevelopment  proposals 
would  be  made  and  fitted  into  the  existing  neighborhood  to  show  plastically 
the  relation  of  the  old  and  the  new.  This  would  give  invaluable  assistance 
to  the  adult  committee,  would  invest  the  program  with  a  "feel"  of  reality  it 
otherwise  would  not  have,  and  would  establish  the  position  of  the  students 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  adult  committee.  It  would,  of  course,  serve  as  a 
very  valuable  educational  medium. 

Nature  of  the  Physical  Plan 

If  the  entire  program  is  to  be  successful  the  plan  itself,  in  terms  of  its 
physical  form,  design  and  content  must  be  highly  sensitive  to  this  process. 
Here  I  refer,  not  to  the  comprehensive  city  plan,  nor  to  the  specific  redevel- 
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opment  project  plan,  but  the  intermediate  plan  for  the  larger  neighborhood 
into  which  the  various  redevelopment  projects  fit. 

The  plan  must  recognize  the  complicated  intermixture  of  the  good  and 
the  bad.  It  should  clear  out  only  what  is  necessary  to  be  removed  after  care- 
ful, detailed  field  study.  Since  such  areas  will  not  coincide  with  simple  rec- 
tangular boundaries  the  site  planning  problem  is  far  more  laborious  than 
would  be  needed  in  a  wholesale  clearance  job,  but  such  labor  is  necessary  if 
the  full  benefit  of  the  program  is  to  be  obtained.  Rehabilitation  should  be 
used  wherever  appropriate,  closely  tied  in  with  clearance  and  new  building. 
Some  areas  probably  will  need  no  immediate  treatment  at  all. 

The  plan  should  recognize  existing  community  institutions  and  should 
use  them  as  a  point  of  departure  in  its  design.  These  institutions  can  be 
given  a  new  dignity  and  significance  through  site  planning,  through  provid- 
ing them  with  new  settings,  and  through  the  opening  up  of  spaces  between 
them  to  give  them  a  new  relationship  with  each  other  and  with  the  com- 
munity. 

The  process  can  be  fully  successful  only  if  the  basic  concept  is  carried 
down  into  the  architectural  design  and  working  drawings.  The  new  build- 
ings must  relate  strongly  and  clearly  to  the  neighborhood  of  which  they  are  a 
part  in  terms  of  mass,  rhythm,  color,  and  materials.  I  do  not  mean  that  they 
should  imitate  the  older  work,  but  they  should  harmonize  with  and  comple- 
ment the  existing  buildings  rather  than  clash  with  them. 

Finally,  there  should  be  injected  into  the  neighborhood,  through  the 
subtle  qualities  of  design,  a  new  spirit  and  excitement.  While  walking 
through  a  fairly  dull  two-story  brick  row  house  section  of  Philadelphia  I 
came  upon  a  baroque  church  which  I  entered.  It  was  a  rich  contrast  to  be 
suddenly  plunged  into  its  shadowy  interior  with  its  rising  spacious  vaults. 
After  leaving  the  church  I  saw  the  old  street  with  new  eyes.  The  daily  ex- 
perience of  every  one  who  lives  there,  the  attitude  toward  the  area,  must  be 
influenced  by  the  knowledge  of  what  the  building  has  to  offer.  The  character 
of  the  church  infuses  the  entire  area  with  a  different  kind  of  feeling  than  it 
otherwise  would  have. 

So  in  our  site  planning,  through  inspired  design,  we  must  be  able  to  in- 
fuse an  entire  area  with  a  new  feeling  and  spirit,  which  will  change  very 
much  what  it  means  to  live  there. 

Such  planning  does  not  conflict  with  the  establishment  of  bold  and  radi- 
cal proposals.  The  basic  framework  of  the  neighborhood  structure  should  be 
as  advanced  as  possible.  The  detailed  improvements  in  the  housing  fabric 
can  emerge  step  by  step. 

Basic  Concept 

I  have  attempted  to  present  a  highly  integrated  concept,  every  part  of 
which  must  be  present  or  the  whole  will  fail,  no  part  of  which  can  be  under- 
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stood  until  the  process  is  understood  in  its  entirety.  It  involves  a  new  man- 
ner of  thinking.  As  long  as  redevelopment  is  conceived  in  terms  of  projects, 
this  thing  cannot  evolve.  Only  as  the  neighborhood  structure  is  the  basis  of 
planning  can  it  come  about. 

I  recognize  that  the  spectacular  approach  of  huge  clearance  areas  will  be 
more  impressive  in  the  beginning,  but  in  the  long  run  it  alone  will  fall  short 
of  the  mark.  In  any  city  when  the  total  extent  of  blight  is  surveyed  it  must 
be  evident  that  some  other  method  is  necessary  if  the  whole  scope  of  the 
problem  is  to  be  dealt  with.  We  must  realize  that  thousands  of  families  will 
have  to  live  in  old  houses  in  cities  for  years  to  come,  representing  millions 
of  man  years  of  existence.  We  should  design  our  program  in  such  a  way 
that  this  time — continuity  for  as  many  people  as  possible  is  better  than  it 
otherwise  would  be.  Therefore  we  must  deal  with  many  neighborhoods,  not 
just  concentrate  on  a  few. 

If  we  are  able  to  plan  with  the  people,  so  that  the  plan  becomes  a  living 
part  of  their  consciousness,  and  can  produce  projects  which  are  basic  im- 
provements to  the  neighborhood  structure,  then  we  will  have  injected  a  new 
spirit  into  neighborhood  morale  and  set  into  motion  a  sort  of  chain  reaction 
resulting  in  widespread  improvement  of  property  on  individual  initiative. 
Then  we  will  have  produced  the  greatest  return  for  each  dollar  spent,  and 
will  have  met  the  primary  specification  for  our  job,  a  basic  attack  on  urban 
blight. 

My  final  point,  and  my  most  important  point  is  this.  If  such  a  thing  as  I 
have  been  speaking  of  is  to  take  place,  it  must  be  clear  that  the  key  person  in 
the  whole  process  must  be  the  planner.  No  person  approaching  this  problem 
from  the  angle  of  building  alone,  from  the  angle  of  execution  of  individual 
projects,  or  from  the  legal  or  administrative  side  can  possibly  put  into  the 
situation  what  I'm  talking  about.  Only  the  planner,  through  his  background, 
is  capable  of  mastering  the  total  concept  of  the  human,  of  the  building,  and 
of  the  neighborhood  itself.  It  is  only  as  the  planner  is  able  to  clarify  his 
concepts  and  to  hold  a  key  and  central  role  in  the  entire  development,  that 
this  sort  of  attack  on  urban  blight  in  American  cities  will  take  place. 

II 

A  New  Look  at  the  Role  of  Public  Housing  in 
Urban  Redevelopment 

WARREN  JAY  VINTON 
First  Assistant  Commissioner,  Public  Housing  Administration 

For  a  number  of  years,  indeed  ever  since  the  first  introduction  of  the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft  Bill  which  proposed  to  entrust  a  program  of  urban 
redevelopment  to  the  National  Housing  Agency,  it  has  been  a  favorite  past- 
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time  of  the  American  Institute  of  Planners  to  raise  their  voices  against  any 
such  increased  grant  of  power  to  the  housing  fraternity.  The  American  So- 
ciety of  Planning  Officials  has  not  been  quite  so  consistent  in  its  disapproba- 
tion, but  on  the  other  hand  there  was  little  evidence  of  any  enthusiastic 
support  on  your  part  for  putting  housing  and  urban  redevelopment  together 
under  the  same  roof. 

However,  as  I  ventured  to  predict  some  months  ago  at  the  Atlantic  City 
meeting  of  the  Institute,  the  Congress  has  not  only  adopted  a  far  reaching 
program  of  Federal  aid  for  urban  redevelopment,  but  has  entrusted  its  ad- 
ministration to  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  At  the  same  time, 
the  low-rent  public  housing  program  was  given  a  new  grant  of  power  and 
its  program  extended  by  an  additional  810,000  units,  or  enough  housing  to 
accommodate  the  population  of  Cincinnati  six  times  over. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1949  was  adopted  because  the  supporters  of  this 
legislation  had  achieved  an  effective  political  organization  spear-headed  by 
the  National  Housing  Conference,  with  the  cooperation  of  such  divergent 
groups  as  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  and  the  American  Mu- 
nicipal Association,  labor  organizations,  civic  associations,  women's  organi- 
zations, minority  groups,  and  religious  bodies  of  all  faiths  and  denomina- 
tions. If  the  planners  are  to  have  the  power  and  dignity  to  which  their  pro- 
fession is  entitled,  they,  too,  will  have  to  get  out  into  the  hurly-burly  of  real 
life,  amass  political  power,  and  accept  responsibility.  With  this  reiteration 
of  an  old,  familiar  theme-song,  I  would  like  to  pass  on  to  a  new  one,  and 
stress  my  very  real  belief  that,  things  being  what  they  now  are,  it  is  high 
time  for  the  public  housers  and  the  planners  to  be  friends. 

Past  Faults  of  the  Public  Housers  and  of  the  Planners 

*  There  has  been  much  mutual  distrust  and  suspicion  on  the  part  of  both 
groups.  On  the  one  hand,  the  planners  have  contended  that  the  public 
housers  do  not  plan,  and  more  specifically  that  low-rent  housing  has  neither 
been  as  good  as  it  should  be  nor  properly  related  to  over-all  city  plans.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  public  housers  have  maintained  that  the  planners  content 
themselves  with  counsels  of  perfection  without  settling  down  to  the  hard 
work  of  making  realistic  plans  which  will  attract  political  support,  and,  in 
particular,  that  they  have  generally  neglected  public  housing  in  their  plans 
and  shown  themselves  indifferent  to  the  housing  needs  of  low-income  groups. 

In  examining  the  merits  of  these  contentions,  I  would  like,  on  behalf  of 
the  public  housers,  to  put  in  a  plea,  not  of  guilty,  but  of  all  too  frequent 
error  on  a  number  of  counts.  But  to  each  of  these  counts  I  would  like  to  add 
a  charge  of  contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  planners. 

It  is  charged  that  public  housing  projects  have  often  been  limited  to  the 
rebuilding  of  a  few  city  blocks,  resulting  in  isolated  islands  of  good  housing 
set  in  environments  to  which  they  are  not  well  related.  It  is,  alas,  true  that 
the  selection  of  sites  for  public  housing  has  often  been  dictated  by  a  natural 
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desire  to  find  land  which  could  easily  be  acquired,  which  was  reasonable  in 
cost,  and  which  would  not  involve  the  dislocation  of  any  interests  which  the 
community  considered  important.  These  are  not  the  proper  considerations 
for  site  selection;  they  are  rather  the  checks  and  balances  which  should  be 
taken  into  account  after  a  site  has  been  selected  on  rational  planning  princi- 
ples. But  rational  planning  principles  are  not  often  available  in  local  com- 
munities; still  less  are  there,  in  most  communities,  any  planners  seeking  to 
apply  such  principles  to  the  selection  of  sites  for  public  housing.  Sites  for 
low-rent  projects  have  often  been  chosen  without  reference  to  established 
and  well-thought-out  master  plans.  But  how  many  cities  have  master  plans 
which  have  been  well  thought  out;  and  where  master  plans  do  exist,  what 
assurance  do  the  public  housers  have  that  the  community  itself  will  follow 
these  plans  in  its  future  development  ? 

In  this  matter  of  lack  of  respect  for  master  planning,  the  housers  are 
certainly  entitled  to  charge  the  planners  with  contributory  negligence.  In 
how  many  communities  have  the  planners  secured  effective  moral  or  political 
support  for  planning?  And  how  often  have  their  master  plans  indicated 
areas  appropriate  for  the  development  of  public  housing  and  well  related  to 
sources  of  employment?  And  how  many  planners,  in  the  more  detailed 
planning  of  redevelopment  areas,  have  actually  considered  public  housing  as 
a  necessary  ingredient  in  their  plans  ? 

It  is  charged  that  the  public  housers  have  developed  their  sites  at  too 
high  densities  and  have  increased,  rather  than  decreased,  the  congestion  of 
central  areas.  It  is  true  that  the  original  low-rent  program,  developed  from 
1938  to  1941,  in  many  instances  did  put  back  on  slum  sites  many  more 
dwellings  than  it  took  off.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  many  of 
these  projects  were  in  smaller  towns  and  on  sites  occupied  by  old,  single 
houses  spaced  out  at  very  low  densities.  It  is  true  that  for  a  period  of  two 
years  or  so  the  local  housing  authorities  were  subject  to  a  shameful  and  ri- 
diculous Federal  requirement  that  the  density  of  public  housing  projects  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  price  per  square  foot  paid  for  the  project 
sites.  The  higher  the  cost  of  the  land,  the  greater  was  the  prescribed  density. 
No  regulation  could  have  run  more  counter  to  true  planning  principles  than 
did  this.  This  requirement  has  now  been  dropped,  and  I  can  assure  you  it 
will  stay  dropped,  from  the  rules  and  regulations  which  will  hereafter  guide 
the  Public  Housing  Administration  in  its  approval  of  local  projects. 

In  this  matter  of  high  densities,  however,  the  planners  are  again  to  be 
charged  with  contributory  negligence.  It  is  only  recently,  through  such  pub- 
lications as  Planning  the  Neighborhood,  that  the  planners  have  developed  any 
sound  and  workable  principles  for  the  guidance  of  public  housing  in  deter- 
mining what  densities  are  the  best,  and  what  densities  should  be  permitted 
under  various  circumstances.  There  has  been  plenty  of  talk  and  discussion 
of  this  subject  in  the  last  ten  years,  but  even  now  when  we  public  housers 
get  down  to  the  hard  work  of  writing  rules  and  regulations  as  to  approvable 
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densities,  the  planners  have  little  concrete  help  to  offer.  The  planners,  like 
everyone  else,  admit  that  you  cannot  redevelop  Manhattan  with  garden 
apartments  or  single,  detached  houses ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  exclaim 
over  the  incredible  populations  that  would  be  housed  on  Manhattan  if  the 
present  13 -story  leviathans  of  the  New  York  Housing  Authority  were  per- 
mitted to  spread  over  the  whole  island.  But  where  is  the  planner  who  has 
come  forward  with  any  rational  solution,  who  has  proposed  workable  plans 
for  the  redevelopment  of  Manhattan,  or  indeed  for  any  other  large  con- 
gested metropolitan  area,  on  the  basis  of  a  sound  diversity  of  building  types 
and  at  decent  densities  ? 

And,  finally,  the  public  housers  are  charged  with  building  drab,  monoto- 
nous, and  barrack-like  projects,  deficient  both  in  domestic  character  and  in 
human  appeal.  Here  there  has  been  a  little  progress,  and  much  more  is  in 
prospect  if  the  local  authorities  and  their  architects  will  assume  some  serious 
responsibility  for  project  design.  Here  the  planners  have  been  of  more  help 
than  they  have  in  solving  the  broader  problems  of  city  planning.  But  no 
one  would  pretend  that  American  planners  and  American  architects  have 
much  more  than  begun  to  solve  the  problems  of  securing  family  privacy  and 
human  scale  in  public  housing  projects,  and  at  the  same  time  achieving  the 
economies  which  should  flow  from  mass  production  and  large-scale  operation. 

We  have  particularly  failed  in  the  management  of  the  land  areas  in  public 
housing  projects.  All  too  often,  long  stretches  of  row  houses  have  been 
built  parallel  to  streets  with  setbacks  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  pave- 
ments. The  spaces  thus  left  in  front,  serve  no  rational  purpose  and  are  al- 
most impossible  to  maintain.  In  very  few  cases  has  there  been  any  success  in 
securing  privacy  of  outdoor  land  for  individual  families.  For  example,  in 
Greenbelt,  well  planned  as  it  is,  the  moment  you  step  out  of  either  your 
front  door  or  your  back  door,  you  are  as  exposed  as  a  goldfish  in  a  trans- 
parent bowl.  Even  when  public  housing  projects  have  assigned  land  for 
individual  tenant  maintenance,  no  satisfactory  way  has  been  found  for  mark- 
ing out  the  boundaries  between  plots.  The  need  for  such  boundaries  is  evi- 
denced in  project  after  project  by  the  shabby  little  picket  fences  and  by  the 
chicken  wire  or  telegraph  wire  fences  which  the  tenants  themselves  have  put 
up  in  a  pathetic  attempt  to  stake  out  some  claim  to  land  privacy.  Finally,  we 
have  not  yet  found  how  to  provide  adequate  auto  parking  without  invading 
central  project  areas  and  ruining  their  peace  and  tranquility. 

Public  Rousing  and  Urban  Redevelopment  Agencies  Must  Work  in  Close 

Cooperation 

Having  acknowledged  our  faults,  which  I  freely  do  on  behalf  of  the 
public  housers  and  which  I  hope  some  of  you  will  be  disposed  to  do  on  the 
part  of  the  planners,  let  us  look-  for  a  moment  at  what  we  can  accomplish,  if 
we  but  have  the  will,  with  the  tools  which  Congress  has  given  us  in  the 
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Housing  Act  of  1949.  Let  us  see  what  can  be  accomplished  if,  leaving  off 
old  jealousies  and  recriminations,  the  public  housers  and  the  planners  do 
mutually  and  severally  agree  to  be  friends. 

The  planners  and  the  public  housers  each  have  an  important  and  neces- 
sary concern  both  with  the  new  urban  redevelopment  program  and  with  the 
extended  low-rent  public  housing  program.  Each  of  these  programs  depends 
upon  the  other,  and  in  every  locality  they  must  go  forward  hand  in  hand  if 
optimum  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

Fortunately,  on  the  Washington  level  a  close  cooperation  between  the 
two  programs  is  now  assured.  Both  programs  have,  thanks  to  the  good  com- 
mon-sense of  the  Congress,  been  entrusted  to  the  same  over-all  Agency.  Both 
are  under  the  general  supervision  of  an  Administrator,  Mr.  Raymond  Foley, 
whose  growth  in  stature  and  in  understanding  of  the  complex  and  intricate 
problems  of  housing  and  urban  redevelopment  is  more  and  more  being  recog- 
nized in  public  housing  and  planning  circles.  The  staffs  in  Washington  who 
are  to  administer  these  two  programs  enjoy  close  and  harmonious  relation- 
ships. Mr.  Nathaniel  Keith  who  has  just  been  appointed  to  the  new  position 
of  Director  of  Urban  Redevelopment,  is  a  man  of  wide  experience  in  gov- 
ernmental work.  His  tour  of  duty  in  the  Federal  service  has  not,  however, 
dampened  his  imagination  or  undermined  his  initiative.  He  is  not  a  pro- 
fessional planner,  and  I  think  many  of  you  may  agree  with  me  that  this  is  an 
asset  in  the  administration  of  a  program  where  so  much  divergent  and  con- 
tradictory planning  theory  is  sure  to  be  encountered.  Mr.  Keith  is  a  man 
whom  the  public  housers  esteem  most  highly,  and  I  am  sure  you  will,  too, 
after  you  have  heard  him  talk  to  you  tomorrow. 

I  hope  that  in  the  localities  there  may  be  equal  harmony  and  cooperation 
between  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  programs  of  urban  redevelopment 
and  the  programs  of  low-rent  housing.  In  many  states  the  same  agency  in 
each  locality  will  administer  both  programs;  in  others,  these  responsibilities 
are  given  to  separate  local  agencies.  Although  I  personally  have  preferred 
the  first  type  of  arrangement,  there  are  many  who  with  almost  equal  per- 
suasiveness have  argued  for  the  second.  Experience  in  the  next  few  years 
will  show  which  is  the  better  plan. 

Larger  Concept  of  Urban  Redevelopment  Projects  Should  Now  Prevail 

Through  a  vigorous  and  imaginative  administration  of  these  two  pro- 
grams which  Congress  has  just  authorized,  very  great  benefits  will  inure  to 
the  cities  of  America.  In  urban  redevelopment  we  will  no  longer  be  re- 
stricted to  little  plans  which  have  no  magic  to  stir  men's  blood,  but  for  the 
first  time  can  make  comprehensive  plans  for  large  areas  with  some  assurance 
that  the  plans  will  ultimately  be  carried  out.  To  my  mind  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  new  legislation  is  the  enlarged  concept  of  project 
which  is  now  made  possible.  Urban  redevelopment  projects  should  never 
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again  be  conceived  of  as  small  isolated  islands,  surrounded  by  unrelated 
neighborhoods,  and  rebuilt  in  a  single  construction  job.  A  redevelopment 
project  should  be  conceived  of  as  the  rebuilding  of  a  whole  neighborhood 
with  boundaries  running  out  to  natural  barriers  or  to  other  unspoiled  neigh- 
borhoods. In  such  large-scale  projects,  land  would  be  acquired  when  oppor- 
tunity offers,  demolition  be  carried  out  when  local  conditions  make  possible 
the  rehousing  of  displaced  families,  businesses,  or  industries,  and  rebuilding 
be  done  from  time  to  time  as  different  developers  come  forward  or  as  the 
public  interest  warrants. 

Such  an  organic  redevelopment  of  a  large  area  could  be  spread  over  a 
period  of  years.  It  might  well  constitute  one  redevelopment  project  for  the 
purposes  of  the  new  Act,  but  the  rebuilding  of  the  area  could  be  done  in  a 
number  of  different  operations  all  subject  to  one  general  plan.  Indeed,  if  a 
redevelopment  project  is  to  be  really  satisfactory  in  scale,  it  will  be  next  to 
impossible  to  find  a  single  firm  with  large  enough  resources  of  capital  and  of 
experience  to  undertake  the  job  of  rebuilding  the  whole  area.  It  will  almost 
always  be  necessary  to  seek  a  number  of  redevelopers  to  rebuild  different 
parts  of  an  area,  each  in  accordance  with  his  own  special  interests;  some 
undertaking  stores,  some  developing  light  industries,  others  building  houses 
for  sale,  and  still  others  developing  rental  housing.  The  city  itself  will  par- 
ticipate through  the  building  of  schools,  health  facilities,  and  other  public 
buildings  and  parks. 

A  redevelopment  project  carried  out  over  a  period  of  years  with  rebuild- 
ing done  by  a  number  of  entrepreneurs  and  public  agencies  would  have  a 
diversity  and  variety  in  its  related  parts  which  would  be  lost  if  it  were  re- 
built as  one  gargantuan  operation.  It  should  be  our  purpose  to  foster  such 
diversity  and  variety  in  the  rebuilding  of  our  cities,  and  avoid  the  dead 
monotony  which  is  so  easy  a  concomitant  of  large-scale  operations.  New 
York  City,  for  all  that  it  is  so  sadly  lacking  today  in  plan  and  organization,  is 
nonetheless  a  place  of  great  excitement  and  stimulation  to  the  human  soul 
because  of  its  infinite  variety  and  diversity.  As  we  redevelop  our  cities,  are 
we  to  let  this  richness  of  interest  be  lost  and  submerged  in  a  well-considered 
monotony,  or  are  we  to  meet  the  challenge  of  obtaining  order  and  system 
without  sacrificing  the  interest  and  excitement  which  in  the  past  has  so  often 
sprung  by  accident  from  unplanned  laissez-faire  development? 

Public  Housing  in  Relation  to  the  Physical  Planning  of  Cities 

In  the  well-planned  but  diversified  redevelopment  of  large  urban  areas, 
public  housing  will  find  its  appropriate  place.  Most  localities  will  decide 
that  public  housing  and  private  housing  can  exist  side  by  side  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  each.  It  is  my  personal  hope  that  public  housing  in  the  future 
will  never  again  be  concentrated  in  mammoth  projects  serving  two,  three,  or 
four  thousand  families  with  uniform  income  levels,  living  in  uniform  dwell- 
ings, and  subject  to  uniform  administrative  regulations.  Regimentation  is 
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the  inevitable  result  of  such  uniformity,  and  regimentation  is  repugnant  to 
free  human  beings. 

I  myself  have  always  thought  it  would  be  pleasant  if  the  gridiron  pattern 
of  our  cities  were  relieved  by  turning  one  block  out  of  every  six  or  eight  into 
a  public  park.  One  side  of  such  a  square  might  well  be  occupied  by  a  low- 
rent  housing  project,  a  couple  of  sides  be  devoted  to  middle-income  hous- 
ing, and  the  fourth  side  be  occupied  by  higher  income  families.  Such  a 
democratic  mixture  of  populations  is  no  infeasible  thing,  as  witness  the  great 
diversity  of  developments  and  of  income  levels  which  surround  Washington 
Square,  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  desirable  neighborhoods  in  New  York 
City.  Public  housing  projects  of  moderate  size,  thus  scattered  in  with  other 
housing,  would  lose  their  regimented  and  barrack-like  character  and  of  ne- 
cessity become  more  livable  and  human. 

It  is  evident  from  what  I  have  said  that  the  public  housers  recognize  that 
sound  city  planning  is  a  vital  necessity  if  low-rent  housing  is  to  achieve  its 
maximum  effectiveness.  Ten  years  ago  in  launching  the  low-rent  program,  we 
were  forced,  in  the  absence  of  city  plans,  to  locate  public  housing  on  the 
basis  of  common  sense  and  intuition.  We  did  manage  to  achieve  some  de- 
cent relation  to  sources  of  employment  and  to  transportation,  and  did  manage 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  major  improvements  already  in  the  planning  stage. 
Moreover,  we  consoled  ourselves  that  when  a  city  plan  eventually  was  made, 
its  makers  could  plan  around  a  public  housing  project  or  two,  just  as  they 
could  plan  around  a  hill  or  a  historical  building  which  they  wished  to 
preserve. 

In  the  new  public  housing  program,  which  we  must  push  as  rapidly  as 
possible  because  of  acute  housing  shortages,  it  is  probable  that  many  sites 
will  again  have  to  be  selected  without  waiting  for  the  completion  of  city 
plans  or  for  the  formulation  of  large-scale  redevelopment  projects.  But  this 
is  not  a  satisfactory  proceeding,  especially  where  slum  sites  are  being  used; 
and  it  will  become  more  and  more  unsatisfactory  and  even  impossible  as 
public  housing  projects  begin  to  multiply  in  any  community. 

This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  present  situation  in  the  lower  east  side  of 
Manhattan.  North  of  Fourteenth  Street  lies  Stuyvesant  Town,  that  monstrous 
and  insulated  city  within  a  city.  Following  south  along  the  East  River  nearly 
half  of  the  water  front  is  occupied  by  public  housing  or  by  cooperative  hous- 
ing projects,  generally  separated  from  each  other  by  large  areas  of  remaining 
slums.  Inland  from  the  river  lie  other  great  housing  developments.  No 
over-all  plan  has  ever  been  made  for  the  redevelopment  of  this  great  and 
important  area.  Grave  mistakes,  which  can  not  be  remedied  for  50  or  60 
years,  may  well  have  been  made  in  the  location  and  planning  of  some  of 
these  existing  projects.  For  example,  large  sites  fronting  on  the  river  and 
with  magnificent  views  have  been  developed  for  public  housing,  although 
they  are  within  walking  distance  of  Wall  Street  and  altogether  suitable  for 
high-income  residential  use.  The  present  projects  have  not  been  planned  in 
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relation  to  each  other,  and  the  street  vacations  in  these  projects  have  not 
been  coordinated. 

It  will  be  difficult  at  this  late  date  to  develop  a  satisfactory  plan  for  the 
lower  east  side  which  will  assure  the  best  use  of  the  remaining  areas,  and 
which  will  introduce  some  diversity  and  variety  into  this  part  of  Manhattan 
before  it  is  overwhelmed  by  more  uniform  and  monotonous  multi-story 
housing  projects.  It  will  be  hard  enough  to  plan  around  the  projects  which 
have  already  been  built;  but  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  produce  a  satis- 
factory plan  if  more  unplanned  redevelopment  is  allowed  to  proceed.  Here, 
then,  is  an  example  of  an  area  where  further  public  housing  projects  should 
probably  wait  on  planning,  and  where  the  only  sound  solution  may  well  be 
an  urban  redevelopment  project  embracing  the  whole  area  and  assisted 
through  the  Federal  funds  made  available  under  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

Public  Housing  and  the  Families  to  be  Displaced  by  Urban  Redevelopment 

So  far  I  have  dealt  with  the  relationships  between  low-rent  housing  and 
urban  redevelopment  primarily  in  respect  to  physical  planning.  I  would  now 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  two  other  important  fields  where  these  pro- 
grams intermesh  with  each  other. 

When  the  urban  redevelopment  program  undertakes  to  clear  slum  areas 
which  are  predominantly  residential  in  character,  it  will  almost  always  find 
them  to  be  occupied  to  capacity  and  far  beyond  capacity.  In  order  to  protect 
the  families  who  must  be  displaced,  the  new  Act  requires,  as  a  condition  to 
Federal  assistance  for  any  project,  that  there  are  or  are  being  provided  an 
equal  number  of  decent,  safe  and  sanitary  dwellings  available  to  such  fami- 
lies, reasonably  accessible  to  their  places  of  employment,  and  at  rents  or 
prices  within  their  financial  means.  Since  the  great  majority  of  slum  dwellers 
are  families  of  low  income,  the  only  additional  housing  which  is  likely  to 
become  available  to  them  will  be  low-rent  public  housing.  In  order  to  assure 
that  new  public  housing  projects  will  be  used  to  serve  the  needs  of  these 
families,  the  Act  gives  a  first  preference  in  admission  to  eligible  families 
which  are  displaced  or  about  to  be  displaced  by  urban  redevelopment  or  slum 
clearance  projects. 

It  is  already  apparent  that  in  most  cities  the  new  low-rent  programs  will 
have  to  start  with  projects  on  vacant  sites  or  on  sparsely  developed  sites 
which  involve  little  family  relocation.  It  is  important,  moreover,  that  the 
first  urban  redevelopment  projects  in  the  various  cities  be  initiated  as  soon  as 
possible  so  that  the  tenants  to  be  displaced  by  slum  clearance  can  be  accom- 
modated in  the  first  low-rent  projects.  Without  such  early  initiation  of 
clearance  projects,  the  assistance  of  the  first  low-rent  projects  in  rehousing 
displaced  families  runs  a  risk  of  being  lost. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  cities  if  the  families 
taken  into  new  public  housing  projects  come  from  unified  slum  areas  which 
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are  to  be  redeveloped  rather  than  being  drawn  from  substandard  housing  all 
over  the  city.  As  families  are  taken  out  of  areas  selected  for  slum  clearance, 
the  dwellings  which  are  vacated,  if  sufficiently  substandard  to  warrant  the 
use  of  the  police  power,  can  be  closed  up  or  ordered  demolished.  The 
amounts  which  must  be  paid  for  the  land  on  which  this  worst  housing  is  lo- 
cated will  thus  be  lowered,  and  the  cost  of  subsidy  to  the  Federal  and  local 
governments  will  be  correspondingly  reduced.  Here  again  close  cooperation 
between  public  housing  and  urban  redevelopment  is  essential  in  the  best 
interests  of  both  programs. 

Inclusion  in  Public  Housing  Costs  of  Reasonable  Amounts  for  Slum  Sites 

Finally,  the  urban  redevelopment  program  will  be  of  assistance  to  public 
housing  in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of  some  high-priced  sites  which 
may  lie  within  redevelopment  areas  and  be  suitable  for  low-rent  housing  use. 
Such  sites,  although  they  often  constitute  the  worst  slums  in  the  locality, 
have  in  the  past  been  avoided  by  public  housing  because  overcrowding  and 
the  high  rents  derived  thereby  have  run  land  costs  to  prohibitive  levels. 
When  such  sites  are  used  for  the  construction  of  either  public  or  private 
housing,  large  write-downs  in  cost  are  necessarily  involved. 

In  the  administration  of  the  subsidies  which  Congress  has  made  available 
for  the  public  housing  program,  I  believe  we  should  not  use  them  for  write- 
down in  the  cost  of  such  very  high-priced  slum-clearance  sites,  but  devote 
them  primarily  to  the  provision  of  low-rent  housing.  The  Congress  made  our 
new  subsidy  funds  available  for  a  program  of  not  to  exceed  810,000  dwell- 
ing units,  and  although  there  is  no  requirement  in  the  Act  that  this  number 
of  units  must  be  obtained,  we  hope  to  come  somewhere  near  this  figure.  Any 
diversion  of  the  low-rent  subsidies  to  cover  large  and  excessive  write-downs 
in  the  cost  of  slum  sites  will  make  it  difficult  to  develop  a  low-rent  program 
of  this  size. 

The  Congress  itself  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  recognized  that  slum 
clearance  is  a  separate  activity  from  low-rent  housing  and  provided  specific 
and  separate  funds  for  this  purpose.  The  Congress  did  not,  however,  amend 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  so  as  to  repeal  the  original  provisions  per- 
mitting the  use  of  its  subsidies  for  slum  clearance.  I  do  not,  therefore,  be- 
lieve that  we  are  precluded  from  paying  subsidies  on  public  housing  develop- 
ment costs  which  include  the  costs  of  slum  sites,  provided  the  cost  of  such 
sites,  together  with  the  cost  of  site  improvements,  does  not  exceed  a  reason- 
able percentage  of  the  total  development  cost. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  PHA  would  be  justified  in  approving  a 
project  in  which  the  entire  cost  of  a  very  expensive  slum  site  would  be  met 
exclusively  with  low-rent  housing  subsidies.  When  the  use  of  such  a  site  for 
low-rent  housing  is  justified  on  sound  planning  considerations,  funds  other 
than  low-rent  housing  subsidies  should  be  used  to  meet  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  the  site,  including  site  improvements,  and  the  amount 
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which  could  be  reaonably  justified  for  inclusion  in  the  development  cost  of 
the  low-rent  housing  project.  While  it  might  be  possible  for  some  cities  to 
make  up  this  difference  through  donations  directly  to  the  low-rent  project, 
it  would  seem  preferable  that  the  write-down  should  be  made  as  contem- 
plated in  Title  I  of  the  new  Act  with  a  two-third  sharing  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  a  one-third  sharing  by  the  locality. 

Conclusion 

In  the  course  of  these  remarks,  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the 
ideals  and  objectives  which  should  inform  both  the  public  housing  and  the 
urban  redevelopment  programs.  I  want  to  make  clear  that  these  represent, 
not  the  mere  thinking  of  the  staff  members  of  the  HHFA  and  the  PHA,  but 
rather  flow  from  the  objectives  set  forth  by  the  Congress  itself  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Policy  which  prefaces  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  This  Declaration 
of  Policy  constitutes  a  Magna  Carta  for  housing  and  urban  redevelopment. 
I  most  heartily  recommend  its  study  to  all  of  you — particularly  in  connection 
with  the  duties  of  the  HHFA  and  its  constituent  agencies. 

I  would  like,  in  closing,  to  quote  from  this  Declaration.  All  Federal 
agencies  concerned  with  housing  are  therein  instructed  by  the  Congress  to 
exercise  their  powers,  functions,  and  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  will  en- 
courage and  assist,  among  other  things,  "the  production  of  housing  of  sound 
standards  of  design,  construction,  livability  and  size  for  adequate  family  life ; 
the  reduction  of  the  costs  of  housing  without  sacrifice  of  such  sound  stand- 
ards; .  .  .  and  the  development  of  well-planned,  integrated  residential 
neighborhoods  and  the  development  and  redevelopment  of  communities." 

In  adopting  this  Declaration  of  Policy  and  in  making  large  funds  avail- 
able for  carrying  it  out,  the  Congress  has  confided  to  the  joint  hands  of  local 
and  Federal  agencies  an  instrument  of  great  potentiality  for  good.  It  also 
has  potentialities  of  evil.  If  our  new  power  is  used  to  buy  up  congested 
urban  areas  at  high  cost  and  then  permit  old  land  abuses  to  again  develop,  it 
will  be  an  evil  thing.  If  we  continue  to  design  monstrous  and  inhuman 
housing  projects,  it  will  be  an  evil  thing.  And  if  we  adopt  an  attitude  of 
"leave  it  to  us,  we  know  what  is  good  for  the  people,"  rather  than  proceed- 
ing on  democratic  principles  of  consultation  and  responsiveness  to  the  true 
needs  and  desires  of  those  whom  we  seek  to  rehouse,  it  will  be  an  evil  thing. 

We  have  now  been  given  the  opportunity  of  beginning  the  whole  re- 
building of  our  urban  culture.  What  we  do  in  the  next  five  or  six  years 
will  show  what  can  be  done  in  future  years.  The  work  which  we  now  start 
must  be  continued  for  decades  before  our  goals  are  finally  accomplished.  By 
the  start  we  now  make  we  will  be  judged.  If  our  work  is  courageous  and 
imaginative,  if  it  offers  high  hopes  of  a  good  future,  we  will  be  given  the 
means  to  continue  our  progress.  If  our  work  is  dull  and  insipid,  if  it  re- 
peats the  errors  made  in  the  past,  if  it  does  not  justify  the  high  hopes  of 
this  Nation,  we  will  not  be  given  the  means  to  continue. 
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Let  us,  therefore,  resolve  to  make  a  good  beginning  so  that  those  who 
come  after  us  will  rise  up  and  call  us  blessed,  not  curse  us  because  we  have 
dissipated  this  great  opportunity  through  a  timid  and  faltering  execution  of 
our  trust. 

Reporter's  Summary 

WILLIAM  L.  SLAYTON 

Associate  Director,  Urban  Redevelopment  Study 

In  opening  the  discussion,  the  discussion  leader,  Mr.  Robert  Stuart 
(Knoxville)  stated  he  was  unable  to  take  issue  with  anything  said  by  the 
principal  speakers.  He  was  particularly  in  accord  with  Mr.  Vinton's  sugges- 
tion that  the  planners  and  housers  get  together.  He  also  felt  that  the  method 
of  securing  public  participation  was  of  particular  importance.  If  the  wrong 
approach  is  used,  the  result  will  most  certainly  be  destructive.  He  cited  as 
an  example  a  redevelopment  proposal  in  Milwaukee  where  failure  to  deal 
with  the  residents  of  the  redevelopment  area  resulted  in  so  much  resident 
opposition  that  the  proposal  was  defeated. 

Mr.  Stuart  then  raised  two  points  which  neither  Mr.  Bacon  nor  Mr. 
Vinton  had  discussed.  The  first  was,  as  he  put  it,  the  economics  of  rede- 
velopment— the  relationship  between  the  redevelopment  agency  and  the  pri- 
vate redeveloper.  He  pointed  out  that  this  was  a  new  function  for  local 
governments  and  that  redevelopment  agencies  are  in  effect  public  land  offices. 
A  good  deal  of  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  how  a  redevelopment  agency 
secures  investors  for  redevelopment.  Redevelopment  will  be  ineffective  if  the 
local  agency  does  not  know  how  .to  approach  this  task  or  how  to  deal  with 
private  investors.  This*  is  an  unexplored  field,  and  should  be  discussed 
thoroughly. 

The  second  point  concerned  the  administrative  details  of  the  urban  re- 
development section  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  Mr.  Stuart  felt  this  was 
important  since  many  attending  the  conference  had  numerous  questions  on 
the  subject.  He  cited,  for  example,  the  question  of  when  federal  urban  re- 
development money  would  be  available.  (The  answer  to  this  question  was 
given  in  general  in  Mr.  Keith's  address  the  following  day,  Wednesday, 
October  12.) 

Mr.  Reginald  Isaacs  (Chicago)  raised  two  major  topics  during  the  dis- 
cussion period.  These  two  topics  concerned  (1)  public  participation  in 
urban  redevelopment  and  (2)  whether  rehabilitation  (a  selective,  partial 
clearing  method)  was  really  redevelopment. 

On  the  first  point,  Mr.  Isaacs  questioned  whether  the  Philadelphia  pro- 
gram was  really  public  participation.  He  felt  that  it  was  participation  by 
only  the  few  at  the  top.  Mr.  Bacon's  reply  was  that  perhaps  Philadelphia 
didn't  have  public  participation  to  the  extent  that  most  would  like,  but  that 
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Philadelphia  had  done  more  than  any  other  city  and  was  trying  to  secure 
public  participation  by  as  many  people  in  the  redevelopment  areas  as  possible. 

Mr.  Isadore  Candeub  (Passaic-Bergen)  commented  later  on  in  the  dis- 
cussion that  one  is  able  to  arouse  a  nucleus  of  leaders,  but  that  the  rest  of 
the  people  just  aren't  interested  unless  they  are  going  to  be  moved  out  of 
the  area.  He  asked  Mr.  Bacon  how  this  problem  could  be  overcome  and 
what  Philadelphia's  objective  was  in  its  public  participation  program.  Mr. 
Bacon  replied  that  a  plastic  device  which  could  be  manipulated  to  show 
changes  and  improvements  in  the  area  was  needed  to  create  interest  in  the 
community  and  to  make  the  people  see  their  neighborhood  and  its  improve- 
ment as  a  plan  for  the  entire  neighborhood.  He  cited  as  an  example  the  use 
of  a  model  of  a  community  as  it  is,  with  parts  being  replaced  as  improve- 
ments are  planned  or  completed.  He  also  mentioned  "operation  fix-up" 
which  consisted  essentially  of  tearing  down  backyard  fences  and  cleaning  up 
backyards  in  one  block.  Initially,  the  people  involved  seemed  not  at  all  in- 
terested; but  when  the  project  was  completed,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
project  had  changed  the  lives  of  the  people.  They  had  a  new  spirit;  they 
had  become  neighborly  for  the  first  time. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  Adams,  added  that  the  important  part  of  public  par- 
ticipation was  not  as  much  the  actual  discussions  of  the  plans  with  the 
people  as  the  feeling  on  their  part  that  they  were  participating,  that  they  did 
have  something  to  say  about  the  formulation  of  plans  for  their  neighborhood. 

At  this  point,  it  was  asked  whether  the  Philadelphia  procedure  and  ex- 
perience had  been  written  up ;  and  upon  hearing  that  it  had  not,  it  was  the 
consensus  that  it  should  be.1 

The  second  point  raised  by  Mr.  Isaacs  concerned  the  question  of  whether 
selective  demolition  was  really  redevelopment.  He  questioned  whether 
Philadelphia  was  really  undertaking  redevelopment,  or  was,  rather,  under- 
taking conservation.  He  stated  that  redevelopment  was  the  first  chance  to 
rebuild  cities  according  to  sound  planning  principles  and  that  an  insurance 
company  would  not  be  interested  in  coming  into  an  area  to  rebuild  a  few 
houses  here  and  there,  adhering  to  the  existing  street  pattern,  etc.  Mr. 
Isaacs  felt  it  necessary  to  clear  large  areas  if  cities  were  to  do  an  effective  re- 
development job. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Bacon  stated  that  it  makes  little  difference  what  the  process 
is  called.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  undertake  the  clear- 
ance of  huge  areas  and  one  must  think  in  terms  of  the  effect  redevelopment 
will  have  on  adjacent  areas.  The  idea  is  to  prevent  the  decline  of  rateables  by 
encouraging  rehabilitation  and  conservation  in  the  adjacent  areas.  At  the 
same  time,  Philadelphia  intends  to  clear  large  areas  and  redevelop  them ;  but 

1The  Urban  Redevelopment  Study,  1313  East  60  Street,  Chicago,  plans  a  publica- 
tion discussing  in  some  detail  the  community  organization  approach.  It  will  contain 
a  descriptiqn  of  the  Philadelphia  practice. 
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the  basic  treatment  is  the  entire  neighborhood,  and  this  requires  some  re- 
habilitation along  with  redevelopment. 

Mr.  Vinton  commented  that  he  wished  to  make  it  clear  that  urban  re- 
development is  not  just  rehabilitation  and  conservation.  The  Baltimore  plan 
does  not  provide  good  housing  and  is  not  redevelopment.  He  added  that 
Mr.  Bacon's  idea  was  to  take  it  easy  and  to  keep  your  eye  on  the  whole 
neighborhood,  not  just  on  isolated  projects.  He  added  that  if  a  good  re- 
development job  is  done  with  the  present  funds,  more  funds  will  be  avail- 
able. 

This  led  into  a  discussion  of  rehabilitation,  and  Mr.  David  S.  Geer 
(Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan)  asked  Mr.  Bacon  if  Philadelphia  had  worked 
out  any  financial  scheme  for  rehabilitation.  Mr.  Bacon  answered  that  FHA 
had  agreed  to  make  three-year  loans  at  a  low  interest  rate  for  private  re- 
habilitation. 

Mr.  Fred  Utevsky  (student,  Cornell  University)  stated  that  he  was  work- 
ing on  a  design  problem  in  an  area  that  consists  of  single  family  shacks  with 
a  good  deal  of  business  intermixed.  He  felt  that  the  only  solution  was  a 
completely  new  design,  that  rehabilitation  was  pointless.  Mr.  Bacon  agreed 
and  added  that  every  city  has  areas  which  must  be  cleared. 

At  this  point,  Harold  Mayer  (Chicago)  commented  that  the  rehabilita- 
tion vs.  redevelopment  argument  really  reflected  the  fact  that  the  same  tech- 
nique was  not  suitable  for  all  cities.  The  tempo  of  cities  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  way  they  should  go  about  redevelopment.  Probably  the  Phila- 
delphia method  is  best  for  Philadelphia;  the  Chicago  way  the  best  for  Chi- 
cago. 

Mr.  Adams  then  asked  a  question  of  Mr.  Vinton.  Since  Mr.  Vinton  had 
pointed  out  that  planners  had  failed  to  provide  good  plans  or  principles  for 
housing,  Mr.  Adams  wondered  how  cities  could  get  good  housing.  Mr.  Vin- 
ton answered  that  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  enabled  the  national  agency  to 
encourage  good  planning.  As  an  example  of  what  could  be  done,  he  cited 
the  early  days  of  public  housing  when  Atlanta  received  twice  as  much  public 
housing  as  the  quota  would  have  entitled  her,  merely  because  Atlanta  had 
well  prepared  plans.  Thus,  forward  cities  can  be  given  more,  backward 
cities  less,  under  the  program. 

Mr.  Seymour  Stillman  (Buffalo)  questioned  the  effectiveness  of  the 
money  appropriated  for  redevelopment.  He  didn't  see  how  much  clearance 
could  be  accomplished  with  the  money  available.  Mr.  Vinton  answered  that 
the  subsidies  were  not  unsubstantial.  When  added  to  local  contributions, 
they  would  be  sufficient  to  clear  1/15  of  our  slums.  In  addition,  it  is  but 
the  beginning  of  a  program;  and  with  a  large  concept  of  redevelopment,  a 
great  deal  can  be  achieved. 

Mr.  Klaber  (New  York)  stated  that  redevelopment  also  presents  the 
problem  of  controlling  what  has  been  created.  To  exercise  control,  there 
are  three  essential  things  to  be  done.  One  is  to  assure  the  proper  maintenance 
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of  the  redevelopment  project  so  that  blight  will  not  recur.  The  second  is  to 
prevent  the  redividing  of  land  so  that  the  assembly  job  will  not  have  to  be 
done  over  again.  The  third  essential  applies  only  where  the  land  is  sold. 
Here  there  must  be  a  reversion  clause  so  that  the  city  will  not  have  to  pay 
through  the  nose  if  it  wants  to  acquire  the  building  and  use  the  land  for  a 
new  purpose.  Otherwise,  the  building  could  continue  beyond  its  useful  life, 
as  a  slum  dwelling  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  slum  dwellings  today — 
costly  because  of  the  improper  use,  not  because  of  the  value  of  the  structure. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  C.  R.  Mocine  (Berkeley)  as  to  what 
criteria  were  used  in  selecting  neighborhood  boundaries,  Mr.  Bacon  replied 
that  major  streets  and  natural  boundaries  indicated  pretty  clearly  the  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Mr.  John  R.  Kellam  (Penn-Craft,  South  of  Pittsburgh)  asked  Mr.  Vin- 
ton  to  explain  further  his  reference  to  the  reduction  of  acquisition  costs 
through  the  enforcement  of  minimum  health  and  housing  ordinances.  Mr. 
Vinton  replied  that  enforcement  will  reduce  the  income  gained  through 
overcrowding  and  lack  of  repairs.  Thus,  the  owner  cannot  daim  a  high 
value  because  of  a  high  income. 

Mr.  Geer  asked  Mr.  Vinton  the  extent  to  which  the  contractual  agree- 
ments between  the  redevelopment  agency  and  the  private  redeveloper  would 
take  the  place  of  zoning.  Mr.  Vinton  answered  that  the  act  calls  for  a  re- 
development plan  and  that  redevelopment  contracts  would  include  provisions 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan.  He  added  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  merit 
in  either  leasing  or  haVing  a  reversion  clause  in  the  sale  agreement. 


Urban  Redevelopment — A  Challenge 
to  Cities 

NATHANIEL  S.  KEITH 

Director  of  Slum  Clearance  and  Urban  Redevelopment,  Housing  and  Home 

Finance  Agency 

I  am  very  appreciative  of  this  opportunity  to  discuss  with  members  of 
the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials  some  of  the  far-reaching  im- 
plications of  the  new  Federal  program  for  slum  clearance  and  urban  re- 
development. 

I  think  it  is  especially  timely  that  you  have  provided  me  this  occasion 
to  meet  with  you  since  at  this  time  we  are  quite  literally  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  a  program  which  potentially  can  have  an  unprecedented  im- 
pact on  the  sound  and  healthy  growth  of  American  communities  and  on  the 
enrichment  of  American  community  life. 

Furthermore,  this  program  will  build  primarily  on  the  work  done  by 
the  members  of  this  Society  in  developing  the  essential  framework  of 
community  planning.  Likewise,  your  continuing  work  will  have  a  very 
important  bearing  on  whether  the  potentialities  of  this  new  program  are 
realized  in  actual  practice.  It  will  largely  be  in  the  hands  of  local  officials 
to  determine  whether  the  Federal  financial  assistance  made  available  will 
in  practice  accomplish  the  full  results  envisioned  by  the  Congress.  Cer- 
tainly the  quality,  wisdom,  and  imagination  of  the  local  planning  that 
underlies  these  pioneering  undertakings  in  slum  clearance  and  urban  re- 
development will  largely  shape  the  answer  to  that  question. 

I  am  not  speaking  to  you  as  a  city  planner.  But  I  do  want  to  empha- 
size to  you  at  the  outset  my  firm  belief  that  the  planning  process  in  the 
communities  is  intrinsic  to  the  entire  operation  which  we  are  launching 
under  Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  For  that  reason,  I  believe  it  is 
imperative  that  this  local  planning  go  forward  on  the  basis  of  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  program  as  enacted 
by  the  Congress. 

I  think  it  might  be  useful,  therefore,  to  discuss  briefly  our  understand- 
ing of  those  principles  in  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  I 
might  add  that  the  views  I  am  expressing  are  written  repeatedly  in  the 
legislative  history  of  the  act  through  the  frequent  testimony  given  before 
congressional  committees  by  Administrator  Raymond  Foley  in  his  con- 
tinued efforts  to  obtain  its  passage.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Foley  has  the  direct 
statutory  authority  for  this  new  program  of  slum  clearance  and  urban 
redevelopment. 
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Of  first  importance,  we  believe,  is  the  fact  that  this  program  was 
enacted  by  the  Congress  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  long-range  housing 
program.  That  fact  underlines  the  emphasis  placed  by  the  Congress  on 
the  close  relationship  of  this  program  with  the  improvement  of  living  con- 
ditions for  the  American  people. 

I  realize  that  there  were  some  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom 
and  desirability  of  relating  Federal  aid  for  urban  redevelopment  with  a 
comprehensive  housing  program.  But  to  my  mind  it  is  indisputable  that 
its  relationship  to  improve  housing  conditions  is  in  essence  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  we  now  have  urban  redevelopment  and  slum  clearance 
legislation  on  the  Federal  statute  books. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  been  associated  rather  closely  with  the 
development  of  the  over-all  legislation  contained  in  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  and  with  its  long  consideration  by  various  committees  of  the 
Congress  and  on  the  floor  of  the  two  Houses.  I  have  no  question  that  the 
Congress  considered  the  removal  of  the  impact  of  the  slums  from  the 
underprivileged  families  now  living  under  those  intolerable  conditions 
the  primary  justification  for  spending  Federal  funds  in  substantial 
amounts  for  the  assistance  of  local  redevelopment  undertakings.  Neither 
do  I  have  any  question  that  the  basic  test  against  which  the  Congress  will 
measure  the  success  or  failure  of  the  local  redevelopment  programs  as- 
sisted under  Title  I  will  be  the  degree  to  which  they  have  in  fact  im- 
proved living  conditions  in  general  in  the  community  and  particularly  of 
the  families  now  forced  to  live  in  an  environment  of  slums,  blight  and 
congestion. 

I  submit  that  this  emphasis  upon  human  values  as  the  end  objective. of 
the  slum  clearance  and  urban  redevelopment  program  is  in  no  sense  an 
unduly  restrictive  or  limiting  factor.  On  the  contrary,  we  feel  that  it  is  a 
positive  and  broadening  frame  of  reference  that  relates  this  program  to 
our  over-all  national  objective  of  constantly  improving  the  living  environ- 
ment for  the  American  people. 

In  this  same  connection,  we  should  consider  the  underlying  principles 
and  objectives  of  the  slum  clearance  and  urban  redevelopment  program 
in  relation  to  the  basic  national  housing  charter  laid  down  in  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  The  natural  interest  in  the  provisions  of  operating  programs 
should  never  obscure  the  significance  of  the  policy  declaration  in  that 
legislation.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history  we  now  have  a  firm  statement 
of  our  national  housing  policy  and  objectives  against  which  the  activities 
and  plans  of  local  governments,  private  enterprise,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  be  appraised.  I  think  it  might  be  worthwhile  to  quote  from 
the  opening  language  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  follows: 

"The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the  general  welfare  and  security 
of  the  Nation  and  the  health  and  living  standards  of  its  people  require 
housing  production  and  related  community  development  sufficient  to 
remedy  the  serious  housing  shortage,  the  elimination  of  substandard  and 
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other  inadequate  housing  through  the  clearance  of  slums  and  blighted 
areas,  and  the  realization  as  soon  as  feasible  of  the  goal  of  a  decent  home 
and  a  suitable  living  environment  for  every  American  family,  thus  con- 
tributing to  the  development  and  redevelopment  of  communities  and  to 
the  advancement  of  the  growth,  wealth,  and  security  of  the  Nation." 

On  that  charter,  I  think  the  slum  clearance  and  urban  redevelopment 
program  can  be  as  broad  and  as  far-reaching  in  its  impact  on  sound  com- 
munity growth  as  our  abilities  and  resourcefulness  will  permit. 

This  leads  me  to  what  we  consider  to  be  a  second  basic  principle  con- 
templated by  Congress  in  the  Title  I  program.  Within  the  over-all  ob- 
jective of  contributing  broadly  to  a  better  living  environment  for  the 
American  people  in  our  communities,  we  feel  that  Congress  clearly  in- 
tended that  the  local  projects  assisted  under  Title  I  move  forward  in  a 
framework  of  sound  and  imaginative  city  planning.  In  our  opinion,  Con- 
gress definitely  did  not  look  for  spotty  or  piecemeal  slum  clearance  proj- 
ects undertaken  without  regard  to  their  relationship  to  the  over-all  lines 
of  growth  and  development  in  the  communities.  Rather  Title  I  contem- 
plates that  projects  will  be  fully  integrated  with  those  over-all  lines  of 
growth  and  development  and  carried  out  in  concert  with  the  broad  com- 
munity activity  needed  to  accomplish  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  declara- 
tion of  national  housing  policy. 

I  am  sure  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  various  provisions  of  Title  I 
which  point  up  this  intention.  There  is  the  requirement  that  the  detailed 
redevelopment  plans  for  Title  I  projects  be  consistent  with  a  general  plan 
for  the  development  of  the  locality  as  a  whole.  There  is  the  requirement 
that  the  redevolpment  plans  be  sufficiently  complete  to  show  their  rela- 
tionship to  definite  local  objectives  as  to  appropriate  land  uses  and  im- 
proved traffic,  public  transportation,  public  utilities,  recreational  and  com- 
munity facilities,  and  other  public  improvements.  There  is  the  requirement 
that  the  Administrator  must  take  into  consideration  the  extent  to  which 
communities  are  taking  positive  action  to  reduce  housing  costs,  improve 
housing  standards  and  practices,  and  prevent  the  spread  or  recurrence  of 
slums  and  blight. 

Furthermore,  the  flexibility  and  scope  of  the  underlying  provisions  of 
Title  I  give  further  emphasis  to  the  close  relationship  which  can  and 
should  exist  between  Title  I  projects  and  over-all  community  develop- 
ment. I  refer  to  the  fact  that  slums  and  blighted  areas  which  are  pre- 
dominantly residential  in  character  can  be  redeveloped  under  Title  I  for 
whatever  new  uses  or  combinations  of  uses  are  considered  most  appro- 
priate by  the  community.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  blighted  areas  which 
cannot  meet  this  residential  test  may  also  qualify  for  assistance  if  their 
new  use  is  to  be  predominantly  residential.  And  I  refer  to  the  inclusion 
within  the  scope  of  the  program  of  open  land  and  predominantly  open 
land  which  are  necessary  for  the  sound  growth  and  development  of  the 
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community,  and  will  permit  some  dispersion  of  the  families  now  living 
in  congested  slum  areas.  , 

I  need  not  stress  to  this  audience  the  fact  that  the  close  coordination 
of  slum  clearance  and  urban  redevelopment  projects  with  over-all  com- 
munity plans  also  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  realize  in  full  the  economic 
objectives  of  the  program,  including  a  maximum  opportunity  for  private 
enterprise  to  participate  in  redevelopment  activity.  Clearly,  it  would  not 
be  realistic  to  look  for  substantial  private  enterprise  participation  unless 
projects  are  planned  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  and  in  close  enough  con- 
formity with  the  lines  of  over-all  community  growth  to  create  a  long- 
term  favorable  environment  in  the  redeveloped  areas.  Likewise,  the  full 
economic  value  of  the  program  to  municipalities,  in  the  form  of  restored 
or  enhanced  property  values  in  present  slum  areas  and  in  adjacent  areas 
not  yet  affected  by  blight,  and  a  reduction  in  the  excessive  municipal  costs 
resulting  from  slum  conditions,  can  only  be  secured  on  this  same  basis. 

The  crucial  nature  of  these  planning  responsibilities  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  long-range  success  of  the  Title  I  program  leads  directly  to  a 
$64  question:  Where  does  the  fundamental  planning  responsibility  in  this 
program  lie  ? 

In  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  we  have  a  very  definite 
answer  to  that  question.  The  fundamental  responsibility  rests  in  the  com- 
munities. We  believe  that  it  is  clear  beyond  the  question  of  a  doubt  that 
Congress  intends  this  program  to  be  grounded  firmly  on  local  initiative, 
local  planning  and  local  operation,  functioning  within  the  framework  of 
the  policies  and  requirements  set  forth  in  the  Federal  statute.  We  believe 
it  is  equally  clear  that  the  Title  I  program  is  not  intended  to  be  a  vehicle 
for  arbitrarily  controlling  the  lines  of  community  growth  and  develop- 
ment from  Washington. 

When  we  make  that  statement,  we  are  not  attempting  to  pass  the  buck 
or  to  shirk  responsibility.  Rather  we  are  stating  a  position  which  we  feel 
is  wholly  consistent  with  the  entire  spirit  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  and  a 
position  with  which  we  have  always  been  in  full  accord.  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  we  intend  to  follow  a  negative  policy  in  the  Federal  administra- 
tion of  this  program.  On  the  contrary,  we  will  want  to  give  every  possible 
encouragement  and  all  possible  assistance  to  securing  the  best-grounded 
and  most  imaginative  planning  of  the  local  projects  that  will  be  assisted 
under  Title  I.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  fundamental  decisions  as  to  the 
nature  and  direction  of  those  projects,  that  is  not  our  job.  That  is  the 
community's  job. 

So,  in  our  view,  the  ball  is  in  the  hands  of  the  communities,  which  we 
firmly  believe  is  where  it  should  be  under  a  program  as  closely  related  to 
community  problems  as  this  one  is.  In  the  Housing  Agency,  we  intend 
to  give  maximum  support  and  assistance  to  the  communities  in  their 
undertakings.  But  the  responsibility  and  along  with  it  the  opportunity 
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and  the  challenge  for  the  quality  of  local  projects  and  for  their  long-range 
impact  on  community  development  remain  in  the  community. 

We  are  confident  that  there  will  be  a  steadi'y  broadening  community 
response  to  the  opportunities  of  this  program.  We  believe  that  the  avail- 
ability of  the  financial  assistance  offered  by  Title  I  should  in  itself  give 
great  stimulus  and  impetus  to  general  city  planning.  We  feel  that  through 
this  program  cities  at  last  have  available  the  practical  machinery  which 
can  break  the  financial  bottleneck  that  has  blocked  any  extensive  rede- 
velopment of  slums  and  blighted  areas  in  the  past.  We  feel  that  this  pro- 
gram offers  to  city  planners  the  practical  means  they  have  long  sought  for 
transforming  many  desirable  redevelopment  proposals  from  the  planning 
board  into  concrete  reality. 

I  introduced  my  remarks  this  afternoon  by  saying  that  we  are  now  at 
the  very  beginning  of  this  new  program.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  that  statement  is  very  literally  exact 
since  only  this  week  are  we  receiving  the  administrative  appropriations 
needed  to  staff  our  initial  organization  and  to  put  that  staff  to  work  on  the 
many  policy  determinations  which  must  be  made  before  we  can  begin  to 
do  business  with  the  cities. 

The  job  of  drawing  up  the  rules  of  the  game  for  this  program  is  going 
to  be  a  complex  and  exacting  one.  I  can  assure  you  that  we  are  under  no 
illusion  that  we  have  all  of  the  answers  in  Washington.  We  realize  that 
we  are  dealing  with  an  entirely  new  and  complicated  program  and  one 
which  is  experimental  in  the  sense  that  there  has  been  only  very  limited 
actual  operating  experience  in  this  field  despite  the  intensive  study  that 
has  been  devoted  to  the  problem.  We  will  want  to  draw  on  the  best 
knowledge  that  is  available  in  the  country  in  launching  this  program  and 
to  consult  closely  with  organizations  like  your  own.  During  the  three 
months  since  this  legislation  was  enacted  we  have  been  doing  as  much 
preliminary  work  in  this  direction  as  our  extremely  limited  staff  resources 
have  permitted.  We  have  identified  the  major  policy  decisions  which  must 
be  made  and  have  drawn  up  a  work  schedule  accordingly  so  that  we  can 
move  forward  rapidly  now  that  our  organization  can  be  established. 

In  this  same  connection,  Raymond  Foley,  the  Administrator,  has  given 
us  two  firm  instructions.  First,  he  wants  this  program  to  reach  the  operat- 
ing stage  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  consistent  with  sound  adminis- 
tration and  adequate  preparation.  Second,  in  no  way  does  he  want  to  risk 
making  fundamental  errors  at  the  start  of  this  program  which  might 
prejudice  its  future  progress,  simply  in  order  to  start  operations  a  few 
weeks  earlier  than  could  otherwise  be  done.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree 
this  is  the  wise  approach  and  that  we  will  have  your  cooperation  and  help 
in  carrying  it  out. 

Finally,  we  recognize  that  we  cannot  expect  to  have  the  perfect  answer 
to  all  problems  at  the  outset  of  this  program.  In  this  undertaking,  both 
the  cities  and  the  Housing  Agency  must  learn  and  profit  by  experience. 
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For  that  reason,  we  want  to  establish  our  policies  and  procedures  on  as 
broad  and  flexible  a  basis  as  is  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  the  law 
in  order  to  meet  the  wide  variety  of  factual  situations  which  will  fall 
within  the  broad  objectives  of  the  program. 

As  experience  under  this  program  unfolds,  doubtless  many  complex 
problems  will  arise  which  cannot  fully  be  anticipated  now.  But  we  are 
confident  that  that  experience  will  also  highlight  increasingly  the  vast 
potentialities  of  this  program  from  the  standpoint  of  community  better- 
ment. To  realize  those  potentialities  fully  will  require  a  high  order  of 
resourcefulness,  wisdom,  cooperation  and  effective  work,  in  the  communi- 
ties and  the  Federal  Government.  But  the  stakes  are  also  high  since  they 
involve  the  achievement  of  a  decent  living  environment  for  American 
families  and  the  welfare  and  growth  of  American  communities. 


Large  City  Planning  Problems 

i 

"Dead"  Land 

FREDERICK  T.  ASCHMAN 

Executive  Director,  Cook  County  (Illinois)  Housing  Authority 

"Dead"  land  can  be  variously  denned.  In  Chicago,  where  it  is  one  of 
our  big  problems,  the  term  refers  to  vacant  areas  suitable  for  residential 
building  but  virtually  unavailable  for  private  development  because  of 
chronic  tax  delinquency  or  tax  abandonment. 

The  term  can — and  probably  should — be  applied  also  to  land  which  is 
similarly  unavailable  for  development  without  public  action,  regardless  of 
the  specific  reasons.  In  addition  to  the  tax  situation,  reasons  for  the  un- 
availability or  "deadness"  of  dead  land  include,  of  course,  diverse  or  un- 
reasonably complicated  ownership,  abandonment,  or — in  the  case  of  par- 
tially improved  areas— obsolete  platting. 

Regardless  of  precise  definition,  however,  dead  land  represents  not 
only  a  form  of  blight  which  is  costly  to  both  large  and  small  communities 
so  afflicted  but  also  two  major  opportunities  to  city  planners. 

Let  us  first  consider  dead  land  as  a  form  of  blight:  something  of  its 
causes  and  effects. 

Most  dead  land  is,  of  course,  a  direct  product  of  premature  subdivision, 
the  infamous  practice  of  slicing  up  the  land  in  small  frontages  and  ped- 
dling it  to  the  gullible  at  whatever  the  market  would  bear.  Beguiled  by 
the  theory  that  the  value  of  land  always  goes  up  or  enchanted  by  the  care- 
fully fostered  dream  of  home  ownership  for  all,  buyers  swarmed  to  the 
subdivision  offices,  there  to  be  further  softened  by  circus-type  sales  pro- 
motion. Here  was  no  case  of  "the  large  print  giveth,  the  small  print 
taketh  away."  There  was  no  need  for  legal  trickery;  glib  tongues  of  sales- 
men were  sufficient.  Of  course,  when  buyers  found  they  had  no  real  use 
for  their  purchase,  many  sought  to  do  what  most  of  us  seek  to  do  with  a 
bad  buy :  get  rid"  of  it  and  forget  it.  Land  can't  be  thrown  away  but  a 
title  can,  and  many  titles  were.  Without  an  economic  use,  the  prematurely 
prepared  land  produced  little  or  no  revenue  and  should  not  have  been 
expected  to  produce  more.  The  tax  machinery  kept  turning  out  bill  after 
bill,  however,  and  taxes,  penalties  and  interest  kept  mounting.  In  Illinois, 
it  takes  only  a  little  more  than  a  half  a  dozen  years  before  accumulated 
encumbrances  equal  assessed  valuation  of  vacant  land,  and  at  that  point 
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the  picture  begins  to  become  so  complicated  that  recapture  possibilities 
wane.  In  Cook  County,  there  are  about  250,000  parcels  of  dead  land, 
about  half  of  it  being  inside  the  corporate  limits  of  Chicago.  Much  of  the 
prematurely  subdivided  land  is  now  "ripened"  or  mature,  but  can't  be 
used  by  private  builders  who  can't  afford  to  finance  the  tedious  process  of 
foreclosure  and  the  two-year  waiting  period  in  which  the  owner,  often 
unknown,  may  redeem. 

The  effects  of  dead  land  are  too  many  to  describe  in  detail.  The  direct 
financial  expense  to  government  is,  in  Cook  County  at  least,  astounding. 
A  million  or  more  dollars  a  year  goes  into  record-keeping  alone.  Then 
each  community  which  has  dead  land  must  service  it:  police,  fire,  street 
maintenance,  weed  control,  street  lighting,  and  at  least  a  minimum  of 
maintenance  of  underground  utilities.  These  expenses  are  all  cash  outlays 
at  a  time  when  few  municipalities  can  afford  them. 

The  costs  which  can't  be  measured  in  dollars  are  probably  even  more 
important. 

Much  dead  land  blocks  or  hampers  orderly  community  development 
— both  urban  and  suburban.  Building  is  forced  to  the  periphery  or  even 
beyond  municipal  limits  by  the  presence  of  belts  of  vacant,  useless  land. 
This  means  greater  costs  of  municipal  services  because  of  long  hauls  over 
non-revenue  producing  areas.  It  means  higher  transportation  costs  for 
workers  thus  forced  to  outlying  areas.  It  means  higher  utility  costs  be- 
cause of  less  users  per  mile  of  line  extension.  It  means  less  fire  and  police 
protection  and  fewer  amenities  for  those  who  must  build  beyond  city 
limits.  To  the  municipalities  it  also  means  denial  of  tax  revenues  from 
new  building  forced  to  unincorporated  areas.  To  the  metropolitan  area 
it  means  that  new  land  use  patterns  are  established  prematurely.  Dead 
land  is  a  major  factor  in  causing  urban  sprawl. 

And,  of  course,  the  mere  presence  of  dead  land  is  often  itself  a  blight- 
ing factor.  When  present  in  a  partially-built  up  area,  its  unsightliness 
lessens  the  neighborhood's  desirability.  Its  unavailability  for  development 
prevents  the  injection  of  "new  life"  into  the  neighborhood. 

There  is  little  question  that  dead  land  recapture  is  a  must  project  in 
the  Chicago  area  at  least :  the  cost  of  past  mistakes  and  present  apathy  are 
simply  too  great. 

As  for  opportunities  for  planners,  first,  there  is  the  rare  one  for  apply- 
ing to  dead  land  the  planning  principles  so  sadly  lacking  when  now-dead 
land  was  originally  subdivided.  Inside  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  nearly  20  square  miles  of  choice  vacant  land  offer  development 
possibilities  to  accommodate  a  fifth  of  a  million  persons  at  densities  of 
from  8,000  to  10,000  persons  per  square  mile.  An  effective  means  of  re- 
capture of  much  of  this  land  is  now  at  hand  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  The  challenge  lies  not  now  so  much  in  its  recap- 
ture but  in  its  re-use.  If  re-use  is  properly  planned,  proper  use  can  be 
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assured.  The  city  may  regain  a  fair  competitive  position  in  the  mad 
scramble  of  unplanned  decentralization  by  furnishing  in  these  new  areas 
planned  neighborhoods  with  the  light,  air,  and  amenities  which  are 
rapidly  becoming  regarded  as  found  only  in  "suburban  living." 

The  second  major  opportunity  is  not  only  an  opportunity  but  a  ne- 
cessity as  well.  At  least  it  is  a  necessity  if  we  are  given  the  basic  assump- 
tion that  urban  redevelopment  under  the  Housing  Act  must  proceed 
without  delay. 

This  opportunity — and  necessity — is  to  utilize  dead  land  as  one  of  the 
key  numbers  in  the  combination  for  opening  the  door  to  a  slum  clearance 
program  which  will  be  strong  at  the  point  most  of  us  believe  to  be  its 
weakest.  This  point  is,  of  course,  the  relocation  of  site  occupants  in  times 
of  housing  shortage. 

Let  us  digress  for  a  moment  to  look  at  the  wave  of  optimism  which 
presently  engulfs  us.  The  Bill  is  now  the  Act.  A  billion  dollars  in  loans 
and  a  half-billion  in  grants  is  ours  for  the  asking  to  rip  out  our  Southsides 
and  rebuild  fine  tax-paying  modern  dwellings.  It  won't  be  done  in  a  day, 
we  say :  indeed,  it  might  even  take  a  couple  of  years.  Relocation  ?  Oh,  we 
say,  the  Act  requires  it !  And  the  Act  will  take  care  of  everything. 

The  Act  does  require  it,  of  course.  But  requiring,  like  wishing,  does 
not  necessarily  make  it  so.  Our  professional  staffs  do,  I  believe,  by  and 
large  realize  the  enormity  of  the  relocation  job.  But  I  seriously  fear  that 
most  laymen  and  most  of  our  Commissioners  are  more  inclined  to  con- 
ceive of  relocation  as  being  the  specific  removal  of  Family  "A"  out  of  slum 
dwelling  "B"  into  relocation  house  "C."  There  are  even  some  persons 
who  believe  in  relocation  by  bulldozer.  Neither  public  relocation  housing 
nor  redevelopment  project  housing  projects  are  answers  unto  themselves, 
and,  of  course,  bulldozing  is  sheer  brutality.  Public  units  are  often  built 
within  the  sadly  delaying  limitations  of  Politics  and  Prejudice  and,  fur- 
ther, are  without  doubt  inadequate  in  capacity  even  when  the  courage  of 
local  housing  agencies  brings  about  the  surmounting  of  Politics  and 
Prejudice. 

So  in  the  light  of  the  enthusiasm  and  optimism  of  1949,  hear  now 
Catherine  Bauer's  quotation  of  a  principle  of  NAHO  and  NPHC  of  sev- 
eral years  ago — in  the  pre-Act  days: 

For  the  past  five  or  ten  years  we  have  concentrated  on  how  to  get  rid  of 
slums  and  blighted  areas.  .  .  .  The  work  will  not  be  wasted,  but  the  timing 
and  emphasis  turn  out  to  have  been  sadly  misplaced.  The  critical  planning 
problem  today  is  not  slum  replacement,  which  cannot  be  tackled  on  any 
scale  until  the  shortage  is  met,  but  the  location  of  housing  in  unbuilt  areas. 

You  will  all  recall  other  notable  statements,  including  ASPO's  1943 
Committee  on  Urban  Redevelopment,  whose  state  enabling  statute  recog- 
nized that  urban  redevelopment  "when  soundly  thought  through,  may 
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call  for  priority  of  attention  to  a  still  undeveloped  area.  .  .  ."  Alfred 
Bettman,  making  the  Committee's  report,  called  for  inclusion  of  the 
whole  urban  territory  in  urban  redevelopment. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  imply  that  dead  land  as  a  tool  in  urban  redevelop- 
ment is  any  panacea.  But  it  is  a  bad  situation  which  can  be  put  to  good 
purposes  in  an  extremely  important  way.  It  seems  to  me  that  recognition 
of  its  importance  is  a  good  example  of  the  type  of  thinking  which  must 
prevail  if  urban  redevelopment  is  to  go  ahead  with  any  sort  of  speed. 
This  type  of  thinking  is  directed  toward  the  utilization  of  every  possible 
means  of  building  a  thoroughly  adequate  housing  supply  before  residen- 
tial slums  are  cleared.  It  includes  redoubled  efforts  to  overcome  race  bias,  re- 
doubled efforts  to  secure  increased  production  by  the  smaller  private  builder 
and  the  furthering  of  cooperative  housing  development,  redoubled  efforts  to 
solve  special  social  problems  in  relocation. 

Specifically,  there  seem  to  me  to  be  two  mechanisms  which  should  be 
employed  in  solving  the  dead  land  problem  in  a  way  which  will  meet  both 
the  requirements  of  municipal  finance  and  growth  and,  at  the  same  time, 
serve  us  well  in  urban  redevelopment. 

The  first  is  the  immediate  answer  to  be  found  in  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  tied  directly  to  our  immediate  needs.  Given  Federal  funds  as  work- 
ing capital,  our  housing  authorities  and  land  clearance  commissions  have 
the  power  of  eminent  domain  with  which  to  acquire  dead  land  needed 
for  housing.  It  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  used  to  the  fullest;  always,  of 
course,  as  part  of  a  master  plan  of  redevelopment  of  the  metropolitan 
area. 

The  second  mechanism  is  the  process  of  reversion  of  dead  land  which 
is  dead  because  of  chronic  tax  delinquency  or  abandonment.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  a  new  process,  being  practiced  in  a  number  of  states.  But  while  it 
is  practiced  in  the  legal  sense,  in  most  cases  there  is  little  attention  paid 
to  planning  principles  which  reversion  can  so  easily  include.  In  Illinois, 
where  properties  not  paying  their  way  do  not  revert  to  the  State,  we  have 
proposed  that  reversion  be  established  but  only  along  with  the  additional 
provision  for  disposal  of  reverted  properties  according  to  the  principle 
of  highest  and  best  use. 

We  have  made  something  of  a  start  in  Chicago  toward  recognition  of 
dead  land  not  only  as  an  important  problem  in  our  land  economy  but  as 
an  imperative  opportunity  in  urban  redevelopment.  This  recognition  is 
also  at  least  strongly  implied  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  We  fervently, 
hope  that  the  administrators  of  the  Title  I  program  in  Washington,  our 
State,  County,  and  City  officials,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  executive 
planners  in  our  urban  redevelopment  agencies  make  the  recognition  com- 
plete. We  also  hope  that  such  recognition  is  a  harbinger  of  greater  efforts 
to  see  urban  redevolpment  as  it  must  be:  something  beyond  projects,  some- 
thing great  in  scope  and  imagination,  and  far-seeing  in  conception. 
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II 

Commercial  Land  Use  Allocation  in  Redevelopment  Areas 

RICHARD  MAY,  JR. 

Harrison,  Balland  &  Allen,  New  York 

The  last  time  I  had  the  privilege  of  occupying  the  platform  at  a  plan- 
ning conference  I  had  the  benefit  of  a  big  cigar;  and  a  few  good  per- 
formers like  Ed  Wilkens,  O'Brien  Boldt,  and  others  to  back  me  up.  Looks 
like  I'll  have  to  go  it  alone  this  time — without  the  cigar. 

I'm  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  broadening  my  subject,  and  discuss 
commercial  land  use  requirements  from  the  point  of  view  of  general  plan- 
ning and  zoning  as  well  as  urban  development.  But,  first,  I  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  possible  impact  of  the  slum  clearance  program 
on  central  commercial  areas. 

Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  presents  an  unusual  opportunity 
to  deal  on  more  than  a  paper-plan  basis. with  many  of  the  problems  of  the 
old  inner-cores  of  our  cities.  It  may  now  be  possible  to  preserve  existing 
values  in  central  business  districts  by  widening  existing  traffic  approaches 
and  supplementing  them  with  new  by-passes  and  distributors  where  neces- 
sary. Sufficient  space  may  be  created  for  central  commerce  to  operate 
under  modern  conditions — space  for  larger  stores  and  much  needed  auto- 
mobile parking. 

The  firm  with  which  I  am  associated  has  just  completed  a  redevelop- 
ment study  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  application 
under  Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act.  Five  areas  aggregating  223  acres  have 
been  recommended  for  clearance  and  resale  at  a  cost  of  five  million  dol- 
lars. Three  of  these  areas  totalling  187  acres,  located  directly  adjacent  to 
the  central  business  district,  are  scheduled  to  accommodate  1,500  families 
under  the  plan.  The  remaining  36  acres  located  some  distance  from  the 
city  center  are  recommended  for  redevelopment  with  industry.  The  total 
area  affected  comprises  1/3  of  the  slum  areas  of  Norfolk,  and  now  houses 
12,000  out  of  the  200,000  people  in  the  city.  We  found  that  a  thorough 
reconsideration  of  the  highway  and  major  street  plan  was  necessary  for 
the  areas  concerned,  which  in  turn  affected  the  plan  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

Redevelopment  in  the  vicinity  of  our  downtown  areas  involves  problems 
which  go  beyond  mere  land  clearance  and  rehousing.  If  these  old  centers  can 
be  made  as  accessible  and  convenient  as  the  newer,  outlying  locations,  they  will 
survive  because  of  the  variety  of  merchandise  and  activities  they  already  offer 
the  public.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  study  our  downtown  problems  of  space 
and  circulation  in  the  greatest  detail.  This  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  providing 
good  vehicular  access  from  all  directions  and  connecting  them  with  an  inner- 
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belt  by-pass  with  parking  fields  at  convenient  intervals.  The  ultimate  spatial 
needs  of  all  functions  within  the  area  must  be  determined,  and  a  decision  made 
as  to  the  directions  in  which  possible  expansion  or  movement  will  take  place. 

Unfortunately,  no  pat  solution  can  be  applied  to  all  central  commercial 
districts.  They  continue  to  exist  because  of  a  delicate  balance  of  many  fac- 
tors. A  new  or  widened  street  paralleling  the  major  shopping  street  may  not 
always  be  the  best  solution.  It  could  save  the  main  street  or  conceivably 
ruin  it,  if  not  accompanied  by  other  measures. 

In  the  administration  of  Title  I  it  will  become  increasingly  evident  that 
the  impact  of  redevelopment  on  central  commercial  districts  is  not  incidental 
to  the  program,  but  is,  in  effect,  the  very  heart  of  the  program. 

How  is  the  amount  of  land  or  frontage  to  be  allocated  for  commercial 
use  in  the  redevelopment  area  itself  to  be  determined  ?  If  there  is  one  thing 
on  which  all  planners  have  been  in  agreement  it  is  the  conviction  that  the 
less  space  devoted  to  commerce  the  more  attractive  and  livable  a  residential 
area  or  housing  project  will  be.  This  idea,  while  basically  sound,  can  be 
carried  too  far.  In  Metropolitan  Life's  Stuyvesant  Town-Peter  Cooper  proj- 
ect in  New  York  City  there  are  only  1,400  front  feet  of  stores  for  11,250 
apartments  housing  approximately  35,000  people.  This  means  a  ratio  of  40 
front  feet  or  two  stores  per  1,000  persons.  The  1940  census  indicated  that 
there  were  over  20  stores  per  1,000  persons  in  New  York  City  or  ten  times 
the  amount  in  these  projects.  Some  residents  walk  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  get  to  any  store — and  a  normal  daily  shopping  trip  would  involve 
close  to  a  mile  of  walking.  Has  the  minimization  of  commercial  frontage 
made  this  project  more  attractive  to  its  tenants,  or  its  owners? 

My  approach  to  this  question  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  of  you,  but 
I  believe  there  has  been  some  confusion  on  the  part  of  some  of  those  who 
have  written  on  commercial  requirements  as  to  whose  interests  were  being 
best  served  by  their  recommendations.  There  are  four  basic  interests  in- 
volved: (1)  The  developer  or  owner;  (2)  the  residents;  (3)  the  small  inde- 
pendent shopkeepers,  many  of  whom  are  residents;  and  (4)  the  large  inde- 
pendent or  chain  store  operators.  Far  from  having  common  aims,  some  of 
these  interests  are,  in  some  respects,  in  direct  conflict  with  one  another. 

The  owner  wants  to  achieve  the  maximum  commercial  rental  from  his 
project.  He  can  do  this  best  today  by  granting  a  virtual  monopoly  to  a  large- 
scale  retail  operator,  thereby  forcing  him  to  accept  a  percentage  lease.  The 
developer  has  in  effect  gone  into  the  retail  business.  He  has  forced  the  re- 
tailer to  accept  him  as  a  partner,  by  reducing  the  commercial  space  in  his 
project  to  a  very  minimum  amount,  and  then  driving  a  hard  bargain  in  his 
commercial  leasing.  How  does  this  affect  the  residents?  They  have  two 
basic  requirements:  First,  all  people  like  to  be  able  to  shop  with  a  maximum 
of  convenience,  but  some  feel  stronger  than  others  about  having  the  retail 
activity  intrude  upon  the  peace  and  quiet  of  their  homes.  Secondly,  people 
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like  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  wide  selection  of  merchandise  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble prices.  Next,  what  of  the  small  independent  shopkeeper?  Many  of  the 
present  residents  of  our  redevelopment  areas  own  small  retail  establishments. 
When  we  talk  of  large-scale  redevelopment  we  must  remember  that  20  percent 
of  the  labor  force  in  the  average  large  urban  community  is  engaged  in  retail 
trade  or  personal  services.  A  great  many  of  these  are  independent  pro- 
prietors of  small  stores.  True,  many  of  these  enterprises  are  marginal  in 
nature.  There  is  a  great  turnover  of  ownership  and  the  mortality  rate  is  high. 
Undoubtedly,  the  long-range  trend  is  in  favor  of  the  larger  retail  outlets,  but 
in  urban  areas  the  small  store  is  still  very  much  with  us  today ;  witness  twenty 
stores  per  1000  persons  in  New  York  City.  Finally,  the  large  independent  and 
chain  store  operators.  They  are  well  served  neither  by  an  indiscriminate 
spread  of  retail  frontage  throughout  a  project,  nor  a  monopoly  which  they 
have  to  buy  with  a  percentage  lease.  Generally,  they  desire  a  focusing  of 
retail  space  into  clusters  where  there  will  be  plenty  of  competition  and  activity. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  Stuyvesant-Town  example  above  that  the  local 
shopping  facilities  serving  an  area  must  be  convenient  to  all  the  residents.  In 
high  density  districts  a  convenient  walking  distance  means  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  It  should  be  possible  for  the  housewife  to  do  all  her  ordinary  daily 
shopping  in  the  nearest  center  without  having  to  go  to  two  or  three  others 
for  comparison  and  choice  of  merchandise.  These  shopping  facilities  can  and 
should  be  nucleated  or  clustered,  and  not  strung  out  along  all  minor  streets. 
In  addition,  there  will  of  course  have  to  be  larger  centers  at  less  frequent 
intervals  which  meet  more  than  daily  needs.  The  design  of  commercial  fa- 
cilities may  have  a  greater  effect  on  the  environment  than  the  quantity  of 
land  or  frontage  allotted.  Fairly  large  quantities  of  shopping  frontage  can 
be  assimilated  in  a  project  if  the  designer  is  clever. 

What  tools  or  methods  should  be  employed  in  arriving  at  the  proper 
amount  of  commercial  frontage  ?  I  believe  it  was  first  suggested  in  1934  that 
certain  market  analysis  methods  developed  for  sales  management  purposes  be 
used  to  determine  the  amount  of  retail  space  necessary  in  a  housing  develop- 
ment. Since  that  time  this  method  has  been  expanded  and  somewhat  refined, 
and  by  now  the  so-called  Purchasing  Power  method  is  fairly  widely  accepted 
in  the  planning  and  housing  professions.  Some  of  us  have  been  entranced  by 
a  respectable  scientific  method  of  solving  a  problem  with  many  imponder- 
ables ;  particularly  if  it  produces  an  answer  that  we  like  and  have  been  preach- 
ing for  many  years.  The  so-called  Purchasing  Power  method  of  determining 
commercial  space  requirements  has  been  used  to  substantiate  our  conviction 
that  the  amount  of  commercial  space  must  be  reduced.  I  am  not  attacking 
this  as  a  principle,  nor  am  I  attacking  the  Purchasing  Power  method.  I  be- 
lieve it  can  be  very  helpful  if  properly  used  as  one  part  of  the  entire  com- 
mercial space  estimating  process. 

The  first  thing  to  beware  of  is  the  accuracy  of  the  method.  I  consulted 
the  works  of  three  outstanding  authorities  in  the  planning  and  housing  fields 
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who  have  used  this  method,  and  found  that  their  recommendations  for  net 
acres  of  commerce  per  1,000  persons  differed  as  follows: 

Authority  "A"  recommended  .08  acres  per  1,000  persons.  Authority  "B" 
felt  that  the  figure  of  .8  was  good  to  shoot  for.  Authority  "C"  was  in  favor 
of  one  acre  per  1,000  persons.  Please  note  that  Authority  "B"  recommended 
ten  times  as  much  acreage  as  "A"  did,  and  "C's"  recommendation  is  twelve 
and  a  half  times  "A's". 

Something  is  wrong  with  a  system,  or  it  is  being  misused  if  it  can  pro- 
duce figures  which  vary  to  such  an  extent.  Briefly,  the  steps  in  the  purchas- 
ing power  analysis  are  as  follows : 

1.  Estimate  the  average  family  income  in  the  project. 

2.  Estimate   the   average   family   expenditure   by   item   or   merchandise 
category. 

3.  Estimate  what  percentage  of  each  merchandise  category  will  be  pur- 
chased locally  as  against  that  purchased  outside  the  project.    (Also 
break  this  down  by  type  of  location  within  the  project.) 

4.  Knowing  the  anticipated  dollar  sales  in  the  project  from  the  above 
steps,  compute  the  amount  of  space  required  for  each  merchandise 
category  or  store  type. 

The  problem  of  course  is  that  one  must  make  too  many  estimates.  For 
several  of  the  required  assumptions  we  have  good  national  figures.  Unfortu- 
nately no  single  project  contains  a  cross-section  of  the  national  population! 
However,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  we  can  compute  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy the  anticipated  dollar  sales  for  each  type  of  store  or  merchandise  cate- 
gory. The  critical  decision  is  involved  in  Step  4.  Whose  figures  are  we  to 
use  for  dollar  sales  per  square  foot  of  retail  floor  space  ?  The  A.  &  P.,  Wool- 
worth's  and  Macy's?  or  the  corner  grocer  or  neighborhood  dry  goods  mer- 
chant? Here  is  the  point  where  the  planner  must  inject  something  of  his 
own  into  a  method  which  up  to  now  he  has  copied  wholesale  from  the  busi- 
ness world.  The  amount  of  space  required  to  sell  a  certain  quantity  of  mer- 
.chandise  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  area  and  the  type  of  population 
served.  The  most  modern  merchandising  methods  may  be  appropriate  in  a 
suburban  area,  or  in  an  outlying  center,  such  as  those  proposed  by  the  di- 
rectors of  Retail  Recentralization.  But  those  sales  per  square  foot  cannot  be 
applied  to  a  redevelopment  project  near  the  center  of  one  of  our  larger 
metropolitan  areas. 

Variations  in  existing  commercial  frontage  among  residential  areas  were 
studied  during  the  past  year  as  a  part  of  the  research  program  of  the  Plan  for 
Rezoning  New  York  City  currently  being  prepared  by  Harrison,  Ballard  & 
Allen  for  the  Planning  Commission.  Tabulations  of  retail  frontage,  and  the 
number  of  stores,  by  type  of  store  were  made  for  many  representative  sections 
of  the  city.  Many  interesting  facts  were  discovered.  For  example,  there  are 
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only  143  front  feet  of  business  per  1,000  persons  in  the  South  Greenfield 
section  of  Brooklyn,  while  another  section  of  that  borough,  called  Sunset 
Park,  has  353  front  feet  of  commerce  per  1,000  population.  The  net  popu- 
lation density  in  Sunset  Park  is  150  persons  per  acre,  which  is  exactly  double 
the  density  in  South  Greenfield.  Also  of  interest  is  that  the  median  monthly 
rental  in  Sunset  Park  is  $35,  while  the  Housing  Census  of  1940  showed  that 
the  median  rental  in  South  Greenfield  was  $52.  By  comparing  the  number 
of  stores  and  frontage  for  over  30  sections  of  New  York  City,  most  of  which 
had  over  100,000  population,  we  found  that  there  is  a  decided  relationship 
between  population  density,  residential  rents,  and  the  number  of  stores  or 
amount  of  commercial  frontage.  The  variation  with  density  is  clearly  dis- 
cernible. As  it  increases  the  amount  of  frontage  increases,  with  the  exception 
of  the  very  highest  density  areas  where  the  curve  falls  off  slightly.  We  also 
found  that  there  are  great  sectional  variations  in  the  numbers  of  stores  per 
1,000  persons  by  type  of  store.  There  are  almost  five  times  as  many  restau- 
rants in  the  Lower  East  Side  as  there  are  in  Washington  Heights.  There  are 
three  times  as  many  bars  in  Staten  Island  as  in  the  Bronx.  Even  the  number 
of  drug  stores  in  some  areas  was  double  that  in  others. 

In  spite  of  the  above  correlations  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
are  no  rules  or  standards  which  can  be  applied  to  an  area  mechanically  to 
determine  the  amount  of  commercially  zoned  frontage  it  could  support.  A 
detailed  study  of  each  area  will  be  necessary  to  arrive  at  representative  figures. 

In  essence,  the  problem  is  the  same  in  redevelopment.  For  each  project  it 
is  necessary  to  compute  the  amount  of  existing  frontage  by  merchandise  cate- 
gory now  actively  in  use  in  an  area  housing  a  population  group  similar  to 
that  expected  in  the  redevelopment  area.  This  method  provides  a  safe  maxi- 
mum frontage  figure  which  should  be  compared  to  one  developed  by  the 
purchasing  power  method  in  which  efficient  large-scale  merchandising  space 
criteria  are  used.  Somewhere  between  these  two  estimates  the  best  answer 
lies.  In  my  opinion  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  frontage  per 
1,000  persons  by  more  than  25%  of  that  found  to  be  in  active  use  in  the 
test  area.  However,  design  and  other  local  considerations  also  affect  this  de- 
cision. The  term  "frontage"  rather  than  "area"  has  been  used  here  in  order 
to  avoid  any  confusion  between  store  space  and  parking  space.  The  relation- 
ship of  frontage  to  store  space  and  parking  is  one  of  the  design  considera- 
tions referred  to  above. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  to  suggest  that  sufficient  commercial 
space  be  allocated  to  allow  for  all  marginal  stores,  and  even  some  store 
vacancies.  It  is  only  necessary  to  supply  space  for  commercial  activities  which 
will  thrive  and  have  stability  of  tenure.  A  quantity  which  will  be  occupied  in 
lean  times  as  well  as  during  periods  of  prosperity. 

True,  we  may  not  end  up  with  the  cozy  little  shopping  centers  found  in 
our  best  suburban  communities.  It  may  not  look  like  Greenbelt.  Curiously, 
there  are  many  people  who  would  not  like  to  live  in  Greenbelt.  Take  the 
block  I  live  on.  There  are  two  grocery  stores,  a  one-man  barber  shop,  a  dry 
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cleaning  pick-up  store,  a  hand  laundry,  an  antique  shop,  and  two  recreation 
spots:  the  "Atomic  Bowl" — a  soda  fountain  with  a  juke  box  and  pay  phone 
where  all  the  young  fellows  hang  out  every  night — and  "Cafe  Expresso" 
where  the  old  duffers  drink  coffee  and  play  cards.  None  of  these  stores 
occupy  over  400  square  feet.  Here  retail  and  commercial  areas  are  commu- 
nity facilities  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Convenience  is  also  an  amenity. 

Ill 

Reduction  of  Excessive  Areas  in  Commercial  Zones 

JACK  M.  HOSIER 
City  Planner,  Flint  (Michigan)  Planning  Commission 

The  problem  of  excessively  zoned  commercial  areas  in  most  all  sizes  of 
communities  is  one  of  paramount  importance.  From  the  largest  to  the  small- 
est city  the  problem  of  ribbon  commercial  zoning  of  major  local,  State  or 
Federal  trunk  arterials  is  prevalent.  The  usual  submarginal  business  inter- 
spersed between  the  vacant  speculative  commercially  zoned  lands  is  a  blight 
to  the  city,  uneconomical  both  to  the  land  owner  in  revenue  and  to  the  city  in 
taxes  as  well  as  in  the  creation  of  traffic  congestion  by  double  parking,  street 
loading  and  unloading. 

Excessive  commercial  zoning  usually  is  the  result  of  obsolete  zoning  ordi- 
nances or  real  estate  platting  establishing  commercial  areas  on  all  major 
thoroughfares  or  wherever  a  street  car  or  mass  transportation  route  exists.  In 
order  to  determine  what  has  been  done  toward  the  analysis  and  elimination 
of  excessive  commercial  zones,  numerous  cities  have  been  contacted  and  the 
results  are  invariably  the  same:  Too  much  property  is  commercially  zoned, 
its  distribution  is  improper  compared  to  the  need  and  the  problem  is  being 
met  effectively  primarily  through  the  enforcement  of  a  comprehensive  re- 
vision of  the  zoning  ordinances.  Some  of  the  following  cities  are  getting 
some  results: 

San  Francisco — Original  zoning  ordinance,  1921 

Has  considerable  outlying  commercially  zoned  property  with  very  little 
reclassified.  Improperly  distributed.  Some  of  the  Central  Business  Dis- 
trict reclassified  to  commercial.  Nineteen-forty-nine  Zoning  Ordinance 
revision  showed  1603  "A"  Commercially  zoned  and  1123  "A"  Com- 
mercially used.  Proposal  calls  for  little  change  in  amount  of  property 
commercially  zoned  but  more  effective  distribution. 

Los  Angeles — Revised  Ordinance  in  1946 

San  Fernando  Valley  of  212  square  miles  mostly  residentially  zoned — 
originally  permitted  commercial  construction  where  51  percent  or  more 
of  frontage  was  commercially  used.  Also  permitted  industrial  uses  by 
variance  method.  In  revised  ordinance,  1946,  the  area  was  comprehen- 
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sively  zoned,  allocating  precise  commercial  districts,  which  meant  no 
strip  or  ribbon  zoning.  The  remainder  of  Los  Angeles,  although  re- 
duced somewhat  in  commercial  zones,  was  not  as  extensive  or  thorough 
and  far  from  satisfactory. 

Philadelphia — Ordinance  1933 

Excessive  commercial  zoning  not  a  problem  since  6.1  percent  of  total 
area  is  zoned  commercial.  (Theoretically,  from  3-5  percent  commercial 
is  considered  optimum.)  Some  of  commercially  zoned  property  is 
poorly  located.  Proposals  are  to  rezone  commercially  only  those  areas  in 
new  residential  areas  as  needed  and  planned.  Of  existing  commercially 
zoned  property  about  39  percent  is  vacant  or  residentially  used  and  5 
percent  is  used  in  non-conforming  category. 

Detroit — Zoning  Ordinance  adopted  1940 

Several  miles  of  outlying  major  thoroughfares  that  were  commercially 
platted  have  been  placed  in  residential  category  and  so  used.  No  prac- 
ticable or  effective  method  has  been  developed  to  reclassify  ribbon  com- 
mercial to  residential.  Some  ribbon  commercial  can  be  used  for  whole- 
sale warehousing  or  light  industrial  when  given  special  approval  by 
Board  of  Appeals.  Further  steps  being  taken  to  reduce  excessive  com- 
mercial through  additional  comprehensive  zoning  revision. 

Omaha — Comprehensive  Zoning  Ordinance  Revision  1945 

Fourteen  miles  ribbon  commercial  changed  to  residential  zoning,  leav- 
ing non-conforming  uses.  Numerous  properly  located  areas  have  been 
changed  from  residential  to  commercial  zoning. 

Long  Beach 

Commercial  area  twice  as  much  as  needed  and  more  being  changed  to 
commercial  annually.  Heavy  traffic  thoroughfares  not  considered  good 
residential  districts  without  adequate  access  road. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  and  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Both  have  recent  comprehensive  ordinance  revisions  placing  some  of 
excessive  commercial  in  residential  district. 

Miami — Comprehensive  Ordinance  1946 

City  had  11.5%  of  area  in  commercial  district.  The  greatest  changes 
were  made  in  a  Negro  section  which  had  28%  of  area  commercially 
zoned.  The  revised  zoning  picture  showed  18%  commercial. 

Evanston — Comprehensive  revision  1940 

Central  business  area  commercially  zoned  is  in  scale  with  need.  Out- 
lying areas  are  excessively  commercially  zoned  with  85,000  lineal  feet, 
whereas  only  45,000  lineal  feet  needed.  Some  of  excess  is  in  industrial 
area.  There  are  64.6  lineal  feet  used  out  of  119.7  lineal  feet  per  100 
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persons.  Proposal  is  to  reduce  the  amount  zoned  to  an  excess  of  5500 
or  8%  more  commercial  zoned  property  than  used.  Few  objections  to 
proposed  ordinance  changes  have  been  received  but  basically  the  com- 
mercial districts  are  closely  approximate  to  the  optimum  needs  in  com- 
mercial zoning. 

Flint — Zoning  Ordinance  adopted  1927 

Without  a  recent  comprehensive  revision  of  the  zoning  ordinance,  there 
is  approximately  42  percent  of  its  commercially  zoned  property  in  vacant 
or  residential  use.  Most  of  the  excess  is  in  ribbon  zoning  areas  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  legislative  authorities 
to  reduce  .the  ribbon  tendency  by  changes  in  zoning. 

Now  for  a  few  comments  as  to  what  is  generally  conceded  as  good  com- 
mercial zoning  distribution: 

1.  Commercial  areas  should  be  determined  as  to  need  on  an  area  and 
location   basis   in    relation   to    population   distribution,    purchasing 
power,  major  thoroughfare  system  and  the  size  of  area  or  population 
to  be  served. 

2.  Amount  of  commercial  area  zoned  should  not  only  consider  lineal 
feet  commercial  per  100  population  but  actual  ground  area  needed 
to  handle  shopping  center  structures,  parking  and  loading  and  un- 
loading, all  properly  designed. 

3.  The  locations  and  amounts  of  land  should  be  commercially  classified 
on  the  basis  of  population  movements  and  general  community  de- 
velopment for  not  more  than  ten  years  in  advance. 

4.  Where   completely   planned   shopping   areas   do   not   exist,   blocks 
should  not  exceed  500'  in  length,  with  rear  alleys  and  allocated 
space  for  customer  parking.   Also,  on  thoroughfares  of  80'  in  width 
at  least. 

5.  Revised  ordinances  reducing  commercial  areas  should  set  up  a  defi- 
nite, practicable,  yet  effective  means  of  eliminating  non-conforming 
uses. 

IV    . 

Off-Street  Parking  Requirements 

JOHN  G.  MARK 

City  Planning  Engineer,  Oakland,  California 

It  makes  little  difference  whether  you  entitle  the  subject  for  this  after- 
noon's discussion  "Large — City  Planning  Problems"  or  "Large  City — Plan- 
ning Problems."  Off-street  parking  is  a  sizeable  municipal  headache  in  all 
sizes  of  cities.  The  intensity  of  the  problem  is  related  to  the  use  of  the 
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automobile  as  compared  with  the  use  of  mass  transit  facilities.  Every  planner 
recommends  greater  use  of  mass  transit,  but  still  the  riding  habit  continues 
to  decline. 

In  California  the  off-street  parking  problem  is  as  acute  as  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  As  an  approach  to  the  matter  of  off-street  parking  re- 
quirements, it  is  proposed  to  discuss  the  subject  under  three  classifications, 
that  is:  (1)  the  requirements  developed  from  surveys,  (2)  the  requirements 
included  in  municipal  zoning  legislation,  and  (3)  the  requirements  as  ex- 
emplified by  design  standards. 

Surveys 

Surveys  have  been  made  with  respect  to  the  enumeration  of  existing  fa- 
cilities, the  volume  of  turn-over,  cordon  counts,  origin  and  destination 
counts,  customer  interviews,  and  employee  interviews.  All  of  these  have 
brought  forth  facts  relative  to  the  amount  of  present  parking  demand  for 
different  types  of  districts,  such  as  central  business  districts,  neighborhood 
shopping  centers,  and  individual  special  uses  such  as  mail  order,  department 
store,  industrial,  and  other  specialized  land  uses.  They  have  also  indicated 
at  least  three  types  of  parking  requirements — customer,  employee,  and  errand, 
with  service  considered  in  a  special  category  requiring  off-street  loading 
facilities. 

These  demands  are  expressed  in  terms  of  floor  area,  net  and  gross ;  num- 
ber of  seats;  number  of  employees;  number  of  rooms  or  beds;  number  of 
students ;  number  of  dwelling  units ;  and  numerous  other  units  of  measure. 

It  has  to  be  admitted  that  there  are  great  variations  in  the  parking  de- 
mands for  particular  types  of  use.  The  variation  in  these  demands  is  due  to 
varying  local  conditions,  location  of  parking  space  in  relation  to  land  use, 
and  differences  in  methods  of  survey. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  give  these  statistics  because  most  of  you  are 
familiar  with  the  source  material.  If  you  are  interested  in  these  survey  re- 
sults in  terms  of  these  units,  there  are  many  sources  of  reference,  including: 

1.  Factual  Guide  on  Automobile  Parking  for  Smaller  Cities — U.  S.  Pub- 
lic Roads  Administration — Washington,  1947 

2.  Parking  Manual — American  Automobile  Ass'n — Washington,  1946 

3.  Zoning  Applied  to  Parking — Eno  Foundation,  1947 

4.  Report  of  Project  Committee  on  Parking — Department  of  Traffic  and 
Operations — Highway  Research  Board,  1946 

5.  Sacramento  Parking  Manual 

and  others. 

A  very  interesting  use  of  origin  and  destination  surveys  for  parking 
analyses  was  prepared  for  Baltimore.  It  is  included  in  the  publication  Effect 
of  Building  Usage  on  Parking  Demand — Bulletin  No.  19,  Highway  Research 
Board  (National  Research  Council),  prepared  by  J.  Trueman  Thompson 
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and  J.  T.  Stegmaier.  This  study  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
possibilities  of  using  the  origin  and  destination  studies  to  secure  information 
on  parking  demand  created  by  various  types  of  buildings  and  to  demonstrate 
the  usefulness  of  information  on  demand  by  relating  it  to  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  generators.  The  results  were  checked  against  a  parking 
survey,  and  it  was  found  that  the  results  derived  were  almost  identical. 

In  this  study  certain  assumptions  were  made.  One  of  these  was  that  one 
parking  space  was  required  for  each  trip  to  a  particular  building.  It  was  im- 
possible to  determine  turnover  from  the  origin  and  destination  studies,  and 
estimates  were  made  for  this  factor.  The  type  of  study  which  deals  with  in- 
dividual generators,  rather  than  areas  in  which  a  number  of  different  types  of 
generators  are  located,  can  provide  extremely  valuable  data  for  formulating 
ordinances  on  off-street  parking  requirements.  A  considerable  number  of 
trips  should  be  included  in  the  sampling  to  ensure  valid  results. 

It  was  found  that  neighborhood  shopping  centers  with  miscellaneous  land 
uses  generate  considerable  collective  demand  and  have  added  powers  of  at- 
traction. It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  information  secured  from  this  type  of 
survey  indicates  existing  demand,  not  future  requirements. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  results  of  this  new  type  of  investigation,  the 
following  typical  results  were  obtained. 

In  Oakland,  California,  the  Downtown  Merchants  Association  is  now 
providing  1161  off-street  self -parking  stall  spaces  in  the  downtown  area. 
The  parking  is  provided  free  on  a  validation  basis  for  the  first  hour,  with  a 
charge  of  15  cents  for  each  additional  hour  or  fraction  thereof.  There  are 
infinite  possibilities  for  a  better  knowledge  of  generation  of  demand  in 
relation  to  time  of  use  and  in  relation  to  type  of  demand  by  a  study  of  these 
validations.  As  an  illustration,  during  the  month  of  August  1949  a  total  of 
85,462  cars  were  parked  for  the  144  merchant  members,  with  the  distribu- 
tion between  types  of  members  as  follows: 

Type  of  Use  %  of  Validations 

Department  stores  37.8 

Markets  33.5 

Financial  11.9 

Clothing  3.1 

Professional  2.3 

Miscellaneous  2.3 

Clubs  2.2 

Drugs  1.6 

Newspapers  1.4 

Furniture  1.1 

Paint — hardware  1.0 

Restaurants  0.3 

Tailors  0.3 

Shoes  0.2 
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The  distortion  arising  from  very  heavy  validation  by  a  relatively  few  out- 
lets due  to  convenience  of  access  between  parking  space  and  stores  and  the 
convenience  in  location  and  prominence  of  validation  facilities  became  ob- 
vious early  in  the  study.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  from  the  turn-over 
standpoint,  an  average  of  over  5.0  cars  per  stall  per  day  was  obtained  through 
the  27-day  period. 

There  are  possibilities  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  generation  of 
parking  demand  from  particular  land  uses  by  a  further  exploration  of  this 
type  of  material.  It  affords  an  opportunity  for  a  correlation  of  time  required 
versus  generation  by  type  of  land  use. 

Zoning 

A  most  interesting  and  informative  report  on  the  requirements  for  off- 
street  automobile  parking  facilities  in  zoning  and  other  local  ordinances  is 
in  the  process  of  being  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Land  Acquisition  and 
Control  of  Highway  Access  and  Adjacent  Areas,  Department  of  Economics, 
Finance  and  Administration,  Highway  Research  Board.  This  is  an  analysis 
of  the  legal  requirements  in  155  cities  in  the  United  States,  and  the  report 
notes  that  there  are  30  additional  cities  having  some  requirement  for  off- 
street  parking  not  included  in  the  survey.  This  is  indeed  a  welcome  and 
healthy  indication  that  zoning  can  be  used  in  a  positive  instead  of  negative 
manner.  The  legal  requirements  vary  considerably  from  jurisdiction  to 
jurisdiction.  A  summary  of  the  minima  and  maxima,  including  unit  of 
measurement,  is  indicated  in  the  following  table. 

In  presenting  these  data  your  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  numerous 
units  of  measurement  used  for  all  except  residential  land  use  classifications.  I 
do  not  present  these  standards  as  being  correct,  but  they  do  represent  current 
thinking  on  the  subject. 

MINIMUM  AND  MAXIMUM  OFF-STREET  PARKING  REQUIREMENTS  AND 

UNITS  OF  MEASUREMENT  OF  VARIOUS  ZONING  AND  OTHER 

ORDINANCES  BY  LAND  USE  CLASSIFICATION 

1.  One  and  Two  Family  Residences — 58  of  the  155  jurisdictions  require  off-street 

parking.  21  of  these  require  an  average  of  181  sq.  ft.  ranging  from  100  to  300 
sq.  ft.  per  dwelling  unit.  37  require  1  car  space  per  dwelling  unit. 

2.  Multiple  Dwellings — 132   of  the  155  jurisdictions  require  off-street  parking  for 

multiple  dwellings.  48  of  these  require  an  average  of  166  sq.  ft.  per  dwelling 
unit  with  a  minimum  of  33  sq.  ft.  and  a  maximum  of  420  sq.  ft.  per  dwelling. 
84  require  an  average  of  0.87  car  spaces  per  dwelling  unit. 

For  these  land  uses,  the  unit  of  measurement  is  directly  related  to  the 
number  of  dwelling  units,  whereas  for  all  other  types  of  land  use,  the  unit 
of  measurement  varies  widely  from  jurisdiction  to  jurisdiction.  As  an  illus- 
tration, let  us  look  at  the  more  intensive  generators. 
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3.  Hotels — 36  of  the  155  jurisdictions  employ  8  different  units  of  measurement  to 

indicate  parking  space  that  must  be  provided.  21  of  these  require  from  20 
sq.  ft.  to  300  sq.  ft.  per  room,  while  9  require  an  average  of  0.325  car  spaces 
per  room.  For  the  others,  "sleeping  space" — "adequate" — "50  sq.  ft.  per  em- 
ployee and  guest" — and  "subject  to  Board  of  Appeals  determination"  are  used. 

4.  Hospitals — 20   of  the   155   jurisdictions   require  that  hospitals  provide  off-street 

parking  space,  and  11  different  units  of  measurement  are  applied.  3  require 
an  average  of  26.7  sq.  ft.  per  bed,  while  5  require  an  average  of  0.72  sq.  ft.  of 
parking  per  sq.  ft.  of  sleeping  area.  1  requires  an  average  of  0.126  sq.  ft.  of 
parking  for  each  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area.  Others  use  sq.  ft.  per  patient  room,  sq.  ft. 
per  employee,  and  1  uses  1800  sq.  ft.  of  parking  for  3000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area. 

5.  Mortuaries — Only  4  of  the  cities  surveyed  have  set  up  standards  for  mortuaries. 

2  require  480  sq.  ft.  of  parking  for  each  room  or  parlor,  "slumber  room"  etc.; 
1  requires  1800  sq.  ft.  for  the  first  3000  sq.  ft.  of  gross  floor  area  and  300 
sq.  ft.  for  each  additional  1000  sq.  ft.  of  gross  floor  area;  1  requires  a  decision 
of  the  city  manager  as  to  off-street  parking  and  space  for  funeral  procession 
make-up. 

6.  Theaters — 58  of  the  155  jurisdictions  do  exercise  control  of  this  type  of  land  use. 

In  33  of  these  the  requirements  average  30  sq.  ft.  of  off-street  parking  per  seat, 
with  a  range  of  from  13  to  50  sq.  ft.  18  others  require  an  average  of  0.23  off- 
street  parking  spaces  per  seat,  with  the  range  from  0.08  to  0.5  spaces  per  seat. 
One  city  has  the  strange  arrangement  of  26.7  sq.  ft.  per  seat  for  each  seat  under 
1000  and  40  sq.  ft.  for  each  seat  over  1000.  4  jurisdictions  require  "adequate 
space  for  customers  and  employees." 

7.  Auditoriums — 30    jurisdictions    of   the    155    require   off-street   parking   for   audi- 

toriums. The  average  is  29.7  sq.  ft.  per  seat,  with  a  range  from  12.6  to 
50  sq.  ft. 

8.  Churches — Only   15    jurisdictions   require  off-street  parking  in  conjunction  with 

churches.  11  of  these  require  an  average  of  28.8  sq.  ft.  of  off-street  parking  per 
seat,  again  with  a  range  of  from  12.6  to  50.0  sq.  ft. 

9.  Schools — Only  5  jurisdictions  require  off-street  parking  for  schools.    In  these,  40 

sq.  ft.  per  seat  for  colleges  and  12.6  sq.  ft.  per  seat  for  high  schools  are 
prescribed. 

10.  Office — Professional — Public  Buildings — There  are  9  different  methods  of  control 

in  13  different  jurisdictions.  This  indicates  too  great  a  variety  of  methods  to 
justify  review.  Office  space  net  and  gross,  employees,  and  errand  requirements 
are  a  few  of  the  units  of  measurement.  Surveys  in  14  cities  indicate  variations  in 
square  foot  requirements  from  230  to  2070.  This  is  too  great  a  range  from 
which  to  draw  any  conclusions.  It  indicates  that  greater  refinement  in  standards 
is  necessary. 

11.  General  Business — Commercial — Personal  Service — 64   jurisdictions  exercise  con- 

trol with  21  different  units  of  measurement.  Again,  refinement  is  needed.  13 
of  these  indicate  an  average  of  32  sq.  ft.  of  parking  for  each  foot  of  lot  frontage, 
with  a  range  of  from  15  to  40  sq.  ft.  9  others  indicate  0.92  sq.  ft.  of  parking 
space  per  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space.  6  others  require  0.005  parking  spaces  per  sq.  ft. 
of  floor  area. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  off-street  parking  requirements  in  zoning 
and  other  ordinances  in  effect  today. 
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They  typify  the  thinking  in  the  more  progressive  cities.  The  forth- 
coming report  deserves  careful  consideration  by  all  interested  in  the  park- 
ing problem. 

Parking  Requirements  as  Exemplified  by  Design  Standards 

An  investigation  of  planning,  architectural,  and  other  types  of  publi- 
cations indicates  that  off-street  parking  is  being  provided  for  neighbor- 
hood shopping  centers. 

The  requirements  exemplified  by  these  design  standards  indicate  that 
the  standard  of  a  few  years  ago  of  one  square  foot  of  parking  for  each 
square  foot  of  floor  space  is  inadequate  as  it  applies  to  neighborhood 
commercial  centers.  A  few  of  these  standards  are  as  follows : 

1.  Urban  Land  Institute — Two  square  feet  of  off-street  space  for  each  square 

foot  of  floor  area. 

2.  Hillside  Shopping  Center — San  Mateo — Two  square  feet  for  each  square 

foot.  This  is  approximately  30  per  cent  by  available  curb  space. 

3.  Mr.  Hugh  Russell  is  using  a  two-to-one  ratio  in  a  30-acre  commercial 

center  now  being  developed. 

4.  Waverly  Taylor  found  two-to-one  desirable  for  a  small  shopping  center 

in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  60  per  cent  of  the  patronage  was  ex- 
pected to  be  walk-in. 

5.  /.  C.  Nichols  found  the  one-to-one  ratio  in  the  Country  Club  Plaza,  Kan- 

sas City,  inadequate  and  is  now  buying  back  land  to  increase  parking 
area. 

6.  Prairie  Village  Center — Ratio  two  to  one. 

7.  Fairway — One-and-a-half   to   one   where   relatively  high   percentage   of 

walk-in  trade  was  expected. 

8.  Robert  W.  Dowling  in  NEIGHBORHOOD  SHOPPING  CENTERS — Minimum 

two  square  feet  of  parking  area  for  each  square  foot  of  shopping  area, 
although  three-to-one  ratio  is  preferable. 

9.  American  Public  Health  Association,  Committee  on  Hygiene  of  Housing 

PLANNING  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  recommends  twice  the  floor  area  of 
buildings. 

An  interesting  variation  of  the  general  standard  of  floor  space  was 
developed  in  a  study  made  by  the  Hollywood  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  indicates  that  one  parking  space  is  needed  for  each  $5,500  of  annual 
retail  sales.  This  has  recently  been  further  developed  and  is  being  used 
as  a  method  for  determining  department  store  parking  space  for  a  large 
store  under  construction  in  California.  This  line  of  approach  has  not  been 
explored  to  any  great  extent  and  certainly  deserves  further  consideration 
following  the  assembling  of  additional  information. 
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Another  interesting  variant  is  to  calculate  demand  by  assuming  that  all 
autos  in  the  area  tributary  to  a  shopping  center,  park  on  an  average  of 
three  times  a  week,  assuming  a  five-hour  shopping  day. 

In  concluding  this  discussion,  it  seems  that  a  start  has  been  made  in 
understanding  the  off-street  parking  problem.  Requirements  are  becom- 
ing better  known  and  related  to  the  various  types  of  generators.  There  is 
a  need  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  peculiar  parking  habits  of  the 
driver  of  the  car  to  be  parked.  Cities  are  voting  bond  issues  and  changing 
charter  limitations  in  order  to  take  action  demanded  by  the  people.  Your 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  recent  off-street  parking  measure 
adopted  by  the  California  Legislature  at  the  1949  session  (sponsored  by 
the  League  of  California  Cities) .  The  act  permits  the  use  of  revenue  bonds 
for  financing  local  parking  districts. 

As  a  final  comment,  it  is  believed  that  the  solution  to  the  problem  of 
off-street  parking  requires  the  combined  efforts  of  the  merchants,  shop- 
pers, and  municipalities.  It  is  felt  that  no  permanent  solution  can  be  found 
without  such  cooperation.  There  is  no  dogmatic  answer.  The  need  is  for 
the  accumulation  of  more  factual  information  and  the  exercise  of  greater 
imagination  in  providing  space  for  the  future,  rather  than  providing  off- 
street  parking  in  accord  with  what  seems  to  be  the  present  demand. 

It  is  our  problem  to  see  that  off-street  parking  is  provided  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  lessen  that  particular  municipal  headache. 


V 

Motor  Truck  Terminals 

THOMAS  E.  MCCORMICK 

Executive  Director,  Boston  City  Planning  Board 

Though  express  highway  improvements  are  justified  by  the  necessity 
of  providing  new  outlets  from  urban  areas  to  overcome  the  initial  lack  of 
foresight  in  planning,  experience  to  date  indicates  that  these  improve- 
ments fail  to  afford  any  effective  relief  from  the  major  difficulty  of  inade- 
quate and  inefficient  internal  circulatory  facilities. 

A  solution  of  the  basic  internal  traffic  problem  of  cities  rests  on  the 
progressive  exploitation  of  terminal  facilities.  Transportation  facilities 
and  terminals  of  all  kinds  must  be  coordinated  into  a  truly  modern  system 
serving  the  whole  community  and  dovetailing  with  all  external  facilities. 

Probably  the  most  vexing  of  all  terminal  problems  is  the  provision 
of  parking  space  for  the  individual  motor  car.  It  is  only  in  the  last  few 
years  that  municipalities  have  decided  to  take  governmental  action  in  an 
effort  to  find  a  solution  and  they  are  still  wrestling  with  the  problem. 

Inasmuch  as  over  18  percent  of  the  total  motor  vehicles  registered  in 
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the  United  States  are  motor  trucks,  it  would  seem  that  some  parallel  action 
should  be  taken  where  possible  in  the  motor  truck  field,  more  particularly 
in  the  establishment  of  strategically  located  truck  terminals. 

The  year  1948  was  one  which  shattered  many  records  in  the  motor 
truck  field.  Total  production,  total  registrations,  and  truck  mileage  estab- 
lished new  record  levels.  The  United  States  trucking  industry  has  grown 
to  a  position  as  the  most  important  single  agency  of  transportation  in  the 
country.  It  employs  directly  or  indirectly  some  5,600,000  persons,  which 
comprise  one  out  of  eleven  employed  in  the  United  States.  Trucks  regis- 
tered in  1948  totalled  7,227,380,  an  increase  of  48  percent  over  1941,  and 
also  an  increase  of  11  per  cent  over  the  last  preceding  year,  1947. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  these  seven  million  trucks,  two  million 
are  operated  by  farmers ;  four  million  by  private  industries,  such  as  dairies, 
bakeries,  manufacturers  and  processors,  and  by  Government  agencies  and 
utilities;  and  one  million  by  the  motor  carrier  industry,  i.e.,  for-hire  trucks, 
both  interstate  and  intrastate. 

Based  on  shippers  payments  to  the  carriers  for  handling  their  freight 
in  the  year  1947,  the  interstate  for-hire  trucks  alone,  reporting  on  their 
interstate  and  intrastate  business,  showed  an  income  of  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  amount  received  by  the  great  railway  system  of  America. 

Admittedly  on  applying  the  ton-mile  yardstick,  the  railroads  carry  a 
heavier  percentage  of  the  country's  freight  than  indicated  in  the  above 
comparison.  However  since  the  railroads  handle  a  great  deal  of  long- 
haul,  bulk  commodities,  it  would  appear  that  shippers  payments  would 
give  a  more  accurate  method  of  comparison  in  the  handling  of  general 
freight. 

Mr.  McConochie  of  DeLeuw,  Gather  &  Co.,  in  an  article  in  the  Traffic 
Quarterly  issued  last  week,  says  that  truck  traffic  has  been  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  many  people  realize,  that  the  interstate  truckers  alone  have 
increased  their  type  of  business  by  two-thirds  in  less  than  ten  years.  He 
makes  the  prediction  that  the  truck  business  will  double  or  triple  within 
the  next  few  years  and  that  it  seems  reasonably  certain  that  future  growth 
will  make  most  existing  truck  terminals  outmoded  in  size,  location  and 
freight-handling  methods. 

The  motor  carrier  industry  of  the  United  States  is  a  sprawling,  power- 
ful giant  capable  of  tremendous  output  in  transportation.  This  giant  has 
a  multitude  of  nerve  centers,  each  highly  competitive  and  with  an  un- 
mellowed  sense  of  its  dependence  upon  the  others  for  the  general  welfare. 
Having  reached  a  somewhat  raw  maturity,  the  trucking  industry  finds  it- 
self hampered  by  a  few  blighting  practices  and  procedures.  Detailed 
studies  of  various  cities,  such  as  New  York  and  Boston  and  Louisville, 
have  revealed  significant  intricacies  of  the  competitive  and  operational 
impedimenta  of  the  motor  transportation  industry.  Continued  research 
by  other  large  cities  of  great  amounts  of  accumulated  data  will  indicate 
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proper  methods  of  solution.  During  the  past  decade  union  motor  truck 
terminals  have  gained  general  acceptance  as  part  of  the  solution  of  traffic 
congestion  in  central  areas. 

Practically  every  over  the  road  operator  now  uses  some  form  of  con- 
solidation and  distribution  platform  in  the  larger  cities  which  he  serves. 
From  and  to  these  terminals  many  partially  loaded  pick-up  and  delivery 
trucks  follow  each  other  over  the  streets  of  the  city  to  many  of  the  same 
consignees  on  the  same  day.  Thus  a  needless  duplication  of  truck  mileage 
occurs,  aggravating  the  traffic  congestion  in  the  crowded  city  streets  and 
adding  considerably  to  delivery  costs.  Semi-trailer  trucks,  some  with  an 
overall  length  of  50  ft.,  frequently  block  off  whole  streets  in  effecting  de- 
liveries. Even  in  ordinary  driving  through  the  narrow  streets  these  trucks 
definitely  add  to  the  traffic  problems  in  the  wide  swings  they  must  make 
into  opposing  traffic  lanes  when  negotiating  simple  right  and  left  turns. 

The  modern  union  truck  terminal  provides  facilities  at  a  central  loca- 
tion for  a  number  of  over-the-road  carriers  through  which  their  loads  can 
be  sorted,  interchanged,  loaded  and  (through  a  zone  system)  picked  up 
and  delivered  at  the  consignees'  and  shippers'  doors  throughout  the  ter- 
minal area.  Pickup  and  delivery  in  each  zone  is  handled  by  one  or  more 
local  carriers  under  contract  with  the  long  haul,  over-the-road  carriers  or 
the  terminal.  All  arriving  freight  is  unloaded  at  the  platform,  sorted  and 
consolidated  according  to  destination,  whether  local  or  long  distance. 
These  delivery  trucks  carry  full  loads,  their  mileage  is  reduced  and  they 
are  confined  to  relatively  small  zonal  areas. 

Union  truck  terminals  are  used  almost  exclusively  for  the  handling  of 
"L.T.L."  (less  than  truck  load)  freight  which  may  be  defined  as  shipments 
of  less  than  6,000  Ibs.  When  the  over-the-road  truck  carries  a  mixed  load 
in  which  one  of  the  shipments  weighs  6,000  Ibs.  or  more,  that  shipment 
is  delivered  directly  to  the  consignee  without  transfer  to  another  vehicle. 
Such  shipments  would  not  need  to  use  a  union  truck  terminal. 

The  benefits  and  economies  of  union  terminals  are  fairly  obvious.  To 
the  carrier,  there  is  the  elimination  of  several  wasteful  loading  and  un- 
loading steps  and  the  haulage  on  city  streets  between  terminals.  In  addi- 
tion, operating  as  a  coordinated  fleet  out  of  a  union  terminal,  fewer  local 
trucks  can  serve  the  same  number  of  over-the-road  carriers. 

To  the  shippers  and  receivers  there  would  be  resulting  economies  in 
that  there  would  be  one  pick-up  or  delivery  instead  of  a  multitude  of 
stops.  Pick-ups  or  deliveries  for  a  dozen  or  more  carriers  would  be  com- 
pleted at  one  time. 

The  public  ultimately  pays  for  all  transportation  charges,  including 
collection  and  distribution,  and  any  transportation  economies  will  even- 
tually be  reflected  in  lower  cost  of  goods.  In  addition,  the  reduction  of 
traffic  congestion  is  appreciable. 

The  building  of  the  union  motor  truck  terminals  by  the  Port  of  New 
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York  Authority  is  the  first  recognition  in  the  United  States  by  a  public 
agency  of  the  need  for  providing  union  terminal  facilities  for  the  rapidly 
growing  motor  truck  transport  industry. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  merchandise  freight  now  entering 
and  leaving  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  District  is  carried  by  trucks 
over  the  highways.  The  new  terminal  will  not  only  relieve  street  conges- 
tion, but  also  help  prevent  increases  in  truck  freight  rates  which  would 
penalize  business  and  labor  in  the  Port  District.  While  the  Port  Au- 
thority's duties  and  activities  in  connection  with  construction  of  vehicular 
bridges  and  tunnels  are  well  known,  another  important,  but  less  well 
understood  phase  of  this  job  is  terminal  unification.  One  of  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  the  Authority  is  that  the  terminal  stations  established 
under  the  comprehensive  plan  should  be  union  stations  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable. 

Two  Union  Truck  Terminals  located  in  lower  Manhattan  and  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  are  under  construction  at  this  time,  scheduled  for  completion 
next  month.  The  Manhattan  $9,000,000  terminal  will  be  capable  of  han- 
dling more  than  2,000  tons  of  merchandise  freight  daily  and  will  save 
1,830,000  truck  miles  per  year.  The  Newark  terminal,  being  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $7,000,000,  will  enable  the  handling  of  over  2500  tons  of  freight 
daily  and  the  saving  of  more  than  2,000,000  truck  miles  per  year.  Primary 
stress  in  both  terminals  will  be  placed  on  consolidation  and  transfer  of 
long-haul  truck  freight  to  small,  mosquito-fleet  operators.  Facilities  for 
prompt  turn-around  at  both  terminals  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  road 
haul  units  20  percent  and  both  terminals  will  be  serviced  by  their  own 
maintenance  and  repair  stations. 

The  report  by  Boody  &  Cherniack  to  the  Louisville  Area  Development 
Association  on  a  proposed  union  truck  terminal  in  the  city  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  was  the  first  publication  which  considered  the  ideas  expressed 
by  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  and  applied  them  to  a  specific  city 
other  than  New  York.  The  research  firm  concluded  that  a  well  operated 
truck  terminal  would  attract  at  the  very  outset  motor  carriers  handling 
about  800  tons  of  L.T.L.  freight  and  eventually  1,000  tons  daily. 

The  first  motor  freight  line  to  operate  on  a  regular  schedule  was  started 
in  1918  out  of  Detroit.  Now  there  are  78  independent  common  carrier 
truck  lines  carrying  30,000  tons  of  freight  into  and  out  of  Detroit  daily. 
Of  this  total,  15,000  tons  are  handled  in  the  truck  terminals  alone  per 
working  day.  About  65  percent  of  the  55  independent  motor  freight 
terminals  in  Detroit  occupy  rented  quarters  in  converted  structures  not 
originally  designed  for  freight  handling.  It  has  been  recommended  that 
a  modern  freight  union  terminal  be  constructed  which  can  handle  up  to 
1,000  tons  of  cargo  daily. 

Local  operators  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  resulting  problems  and 
are  taking  steps  to  solve  them.  For  example,  37  carriers  are  already  oper- 
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ating  out  of  14  joint  terminals  and  11  others  are  planning  to  erect  new 
terminal  buildings.  The  union  truck  terminal  is  still  in  the  preliminary 
stage. 

The  Detroit  City  Planning  Commission  indicates  that  the  terminal 
problem  cannot  be  solved  piecemeal  and  that  it  warrants  evaluation  on  a 
city-wide  basis.  Also  that  the  realization  of  any  plan  for  improvement 
depends  primarily  upon  the  industry  itself,  but  that  the  city  can  be  of 
great  help;  in  re-zoning  land  in  proposed  terminal  areas,  in  effecting 
necessary  street  changes  and  in  acquiring  the  land  where  it  is  in  a  blighted 
area. 

The  Knappen,  Tippets  &  Abbett  Engineering  Co.  in  their  report  on 
the  Delaware  River  Port  Development  Plan  indicate  that  there  exist  100 
private  terminals  in  the  Philadelphia-Camden  area  and  the  terminals  are 
handling  about  4,000,000  tons  of  motor  freight  annually,  half  of  which 
is  now  handled  in  truck  terminals  of  a  size  that  secures  many  of  the  oper- 
ating economies  of  a  union  truck  terminal. 

The  operators  of  these  terminals  will  be  reluctant  to  discontinue  their 
terminals  until  the  union  truck  terminal  has  demonstrated  conclusively  by 
actual  operation  over  a  period  of  years  that  it  can  provide  these  operators 
sufficient  additional  economies  to  justify  making  the  change.  Small  me- 
dium-size operators  will  hesitate  to  change  from  a  long  pursued  practice 
even  though  the  change  apparently  promises  worthwhile  economies.  After 
allowing  for  these  situations,  the  engineering  company  making  the  report 
states  that  it  is  conservative  to  estimate  that  a  well  operated  union  truck 
terminal  in  the  Philadelphia-Camden  area  should  easily  attract  a  volume  of 
1,000  tons  of  L.T.L.  freight  per  day.  The  plans  presented  by  the  research 
agency  include  provision  for  future  enlargement  to  a  capacity  of  2,000 
tons  per  day. 

In  Richmond,  Virginia,  a  site  has  been  proposed  for  a  union  truck 
terminal  in  close  proximity  to  a  planned  interregional  highway. 

In  Milwaukee  large  truck  terminals  have  been  recommended  at  the 
outer  limits  of  the  Milwaukee  metropolitan  area.  Sites  were  selected  which 
would  provide  access  to  one  or  more  railroads  to  allow  for  the  transfer  of 
less-than-car-load  freight  to  delivery  trucks. 

The  report  on  the  Chicago  Truck  Terminal  by  the  Illinois  Highway 
Traffic  Advisory  Committee  to  the  War  Department  indicates  that  a  total 
of  some  50,000  tons  of  freight  are  trucked  into  and  out  of  Chicago  daily. 
About  10,000  tons  is  carried  by  the  small  truck  lines  and  could  be  more 
economically  distributed  from  union  terminal  facilities. 

A  good  example  of  a  typical  private  terminal  in  Chicago  is  the  building 
of  the  American  Terminal  Co.  The  thirty  tenants  are  all  hand  picked  for 
types,  one  for  each  type  from  scrap  iron  to  sides  of  beef.  The  company  has 
a  30-year  lease  on  the  land.  It  built  the  docks  itself  when  the  owners  re- 
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fused  to  do  it  unless  the  company  could  sign  up  two-thirds  of  the  tenancy 
beforehand.  The  company  at  first  could  not  sell  the  leases,  but  immediately 
after  the  completion  of  the  building  a  100  percent  occupancy  was  reached 
and  has  been  continually  maintained. 

In  October  1947,  the  Boston  City  Planning  Board  completed  research 
concerning  the  advisability  of  constructing  a  union  motor  truck  terminal  in 
that  city.  Results  were  published  by  the  board  at  that  time.  Legislation  was 
introduced  in  1948  to  authorize  local  governments  to  create  union  terminal 
authorities.  Such  authorities  would  have  the  power  to  acquire  sites  and  con- 
struct terminals.  Operation  was  to  be  by  the  authority  or  by  private  enter- 
prise under  lease.  These  projects  were  to  be  financed  through  the  sale  of 
the  Authority's  revenue  bonds.  The  proposals  were  studied  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Committee  on  Transportation  during  the  recess  of  1948  and 
continuation  of  study  has  been  authorized  for  the  present  year.  In  general  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  approval  of  these  measures  is  remote  until  the  union 
truck  terminals  of  the  Port  Authority  of  New  York  have  proven  successful. 

At  present  at  least  2,000  trucks  belonging  to  common  carriers  pick  up 
and  deliver  freight  each  day  in  downtown  Boston.  These  trucks  handle  7200 
tons  of  L.T.L.  freight  daily,  generating  about  30,000  truck  miles  on  down- 
town streets.  This  type  of  trucking  could  best  be  handled  by  a  union  truck 
terminal,  especially  since  research  of  the  Boston  City  Planning  Board  indi- 
cates that  trucks  are  carrying  only  44  percent  of  their  capacity  on  the  average. 

The  initial  plan  for  Boston  should  envision  the  building  of  one  or  two 
terminals  close  to  the  downtown  area.  A  daily  volume  of  2800  tons  handled 
at  the  platform  might  reasonably  be  expected.  This  should  result  in  a  re- 
duction of  truck  traffic  amounting  to  1,000,000  truck  miles  annually  and 
savings  of  approximately  27  cents  per  ton  on  the  handling  of  freight  and 
51  cents  per  ton  on  pick-up  and  delivery. 

This  short  account  has  tried  to  show  the  present  status  of  truck  terminal 
planning  in  the  United  States.  The  bad  effects  of  the  present  disorganiza- 
tion of  commercial  traffic  owing  to  inadequate  and  indiscriminate  location  of 
terminal  facilities  is  a  challenge  to  intelligent  planning  for  the  entire  com- 
munity and  particularly  for  its  street  transportation  system.  That  the  situa- 
tion is  worsening  is  indicated  by  the  evidence  that  the  movement  of  freight 
by  truck  is  increasing  at  a  high  rate. 

We  would  not  think  of  granting  franchises  to  railroads  to  operate  on 
the  principal  streets  of  our  cities  today;  and,  yet,  that  is  what  we  do,  in 
effect,  when  we  permit  established  freight  truck  lines  to  operate  trucks 
with  loads  as  heavy  as  railroad  cars  on  our  city  streets. 

A  factor  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  is  that  the  economic  savings  of  a 
union  terminal  are  considerable,  amounting  to  as  much  as  twenty  per 
cent  on  delivery  costs  alone. 
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VI 

Recreation 

ERIC  W.  THRIFT 

Director,  Metropolitan  Plan — Greater  Winnipeg,  Canada 

Recreation  presents  a  great  many  problems  to  the  planner  in  the 
larger  cities.  We  are  all  familiar  with  a  lot  of  them  and  are  doing  our 
best  to  tackle  them.  I  shall  deal,  therefore,  with  one  or  two  thoughts 
concerning  the  relationship  between  recreation  and  planning — thoughts 
which  have  been  concerning  me  of  late  and  possibly  bothering  some  of 
you,  too.  Others  may  be  in  the  fortunate  position  of  seeing  them  as  prob- 
lems largely  overcome.  They  are  not  novel  thoughts  nor  are  they  origf- 
nal,  but  I  think  they  are  basic  in  our  job  in  the  recreation  field. 

Recreation  has  grown,  at  least  in  the  western  world,  from  a  minor 
and  a  private  problem  into  a  major,  public  one  within  the  last  one  hun- 
dred years  or  so.  We  are  all  aware  that  this  has  been  caused,  in  part,  by 
shorter  hours  of  work  and  an  increase  in  leisure  time.  The  value,  of 
course,  of  this  leisure  time  lies  in  its  usefulness  to  the  individual  in  en- 
riching his  life  and  in  helping  him  to  develop  more  fully  as  a  member  of 
society.  With  the  increase  in  leisure  time  and  the  activities  which  fill  it, 
there  has  fortunately  come  an  increasing  understanding  of  the  real  value 
of  that  leisure  time,  and  for  that  matter,  of  what  constitutes  leisure  pur- 
suits. 

Rev.  Kelton-Cremer,  writing  in  the  Listener  of  London,  England  re- 
cently referred  to  mountain  climbing  (which  many  consider  a  most  ex- 
hilarating pleasure)  and  the  view  held  by  our  forefathers  on  this  and 
many  other  common  recreational  pursuits  of  today: 

The  cult  of  mountaineering  would  have  seemed  sheer  lunacy  to  anyone  who 

lived  before  the  nineteenth  century it  just  was  not 

in  their  make-up  to  derive  any  enjoyment  from  toiling  up  mountains  which 
they  dismissed  as  "horrid"  and  "hideous."  A  still  wider  range  of  leisure  en- 
joyment?— the  favorite  recreation  of  millions  at  the  present  time,  meant 
nothing  whatever  to  our  forefathers — bathing;  swimming;  camping;  lying  in 
the  sun.  No  one  dreamt,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  of  taking  off  most  of  their 
clothes  and  basking  in  the  sun;  it  would  have  been  highly  indecent.  No  one 
thought  of  camping  except  as  a  hardship  of  military  service.  And  it  was  in- 
conceivable that  anyone  should  undress  and  go  into  the  sea  and  swim  and 
splash  about  for  pleasure.  People  entered  the  sea  with  reluctance  and  gloom, 
strictly  on  medical  advice. 

Since  these  activities,  which  we  term  "recreation,"  have  been  recog- 
nized as  of  major  importance  to  society  as  a  whole,  a  good  deal  of  gov- 
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ernment  responsibility  has  developed.  This  responsibility  began  as  a 
local  one,  and  for  that  matter,  it  largely  remains  a  local  one.  Higher 
levels  of  government  are,  however,  assuming  progressively  more  respon- 
sibility in  this  field,  particularly  with  respect  to  those  problems  and 
physical  developments  with  which  only  they  are  in  a  position  to  deal. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  in  the  cases  where  public  responsibility  for 
recreation  has  developed  that  planners  come  into  the  picture,  because  of 
the  need  for  a  sound  program  in  the  location  and  acquisition  of  space 
and  facilities  in  the  communities  as  they  exist  and  with  respect  to  their 
expected  future  development. 

Thinking  of  the  way  in  which  we  may  live  in  the  future,  one  sociolo- 
gist's view  is  that  we  may  be  a  much  more  mobile  people,  living  in  fac- 
tory-made houses  which  can  be  moved  at  will,  and  that  we  could  there- 
fore be  readily  attracted  to  those  neighborhoods  which  contain  facilities 
which  we  feel  will  provide  the  fullest  and  most  interesting  life  for  us. 
Maybe  we'll  live  where  the  best  baseball  is  played,  or  golf,  or  basketball, 
or  hockey,  or  even  checkers;  where  there  is  modeling,  painting,  or  model 
railroad  building.  Whether  or  not  we  are  likely  to  live  that  way,  I'm  not 
prepared  to  say,  but  certainly,  recreation  is  and  will  be  of  vital  impor- 
tance. 

Responsibility  for  recreation  is  not  at  present  wholly  a  public  one.  Public 
recreation  covers  only  a  part  of  the  territory.  We  also  have  private  recre- 
ation— operated  by  private  organizations  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
carrying  on  a  specific  form  of  recreation;  voluntary  recreation — conducted 
mainly  by  groups  established  primarily  for  another  purpose,  but  which  for 
one  reason  or  another  concern  themselves  with  some  particular  aspect  of  rec- 
reation; and  commercial  recreation — usually  established  for  profitable  pur- 
poses. There  is  a  great  deal  of  variation  among  our  cities  in  the  pattern  of 
agencies  and  their  programs  of  activity.  The  patterns  have  usually  built  up 
piecemeal  over  the  years  to  cope  with  the  needs  as  they  became  apparent,  or 
as  someone  became  determined  to  try  to  meet  them. 

According  to  Fitzgerald  in  his  recent  book  on  Community  Organization 
For  Recreation,  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  public  recreation  bodies  should 
not  be  wholly  responsible  for  the  provision  of  all  recreation  in  any  com- 
munity, and  I  think  I  am  rather  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  From  a 
planner's  standpoint,  this  does  not  however,  provide  as  neat  a  problem  to 
deal  with.  Usually  the  planners'  relationship  to  private  activities  is 
through  some  form  of  regulation  or  rules  established  by  law;  for  exam- 
ple, zoning  ordinances,  subdivision  regulations,  and  so  forth.  That  can- 
not be  so  in  the  case  of  private  recreation,  whose  variety  of  forms  and 
groups  create  peculiar  problems  for  the  planner  in  any  community. 

Variety  in  the  form  of  responsibility  in  recreation  does,  however,  ap- 
pear to  be  essential  in  a  democracy.  If  democracy  denotes  freedom  of 
choice  for  the  individual,  then  certainly  in  his  leisure  time,  if  anywhere, 
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the  individual  should  have  complete  freedom  of  choice  of  activity.  And 
in  a  democratic,  industrial  society  we  need  this  freedom  of  choice  because 
so  much  of  people's  working  time  is  regulated  and  set  in  a  fixed  pattern. 
To  many  people,  therefore,  recreation  is  really  democracy  in  action  in 
every  day  life — the  aspect  of  democracy  with  which  they  are  most  fa- 
miliar, albeit  often  unconsciously.  One  is  free  to  choose  from  the  many 
activities  open  to  him,  those  which  he  feels  will  interest  and  satisfy  him 
most. 

At  the  same  time  we  need  this  variety  of  activities  and  satisfactions 
for  the  individual  as  an  antidote  to  the  mental  anesthesia  of  many  of  to- 
day's industrial  occupations.  Nor  is  industrial  monotony  the  only  anes- 
thesia to  which  people  are  subjected.  The  deadening  influence  of  vast  un- 
broken areas  of  streets  and  houses  and  stores  with  no  focus  anywhere  in 
them  for  concentrating  interest,  for  neighborliness,  or  for  the  develop- 
ment of  satisfying  activities,  has  taken  its  toll.  In  a  democracy  such  con- 
ditions are  a  cancerous  growth  which  we  must  get  rid  of,  otherwise  peo- 
ple lose  interest  in  local  affairs  and  finally  even  in  themselves;  there  is  no 
understanding  of  responsibility;  local  problems  are  somebody  else's  prob- 
lems; and  apathy  becomes  the  accepted  attitude.  Therefore  we  need 
places  for  people  to  gather — to  focus  their  attention  on  their  local  prob- 
lems and  interests  and  their  responsibility.  Recreation  and  education, 
with  adequate  places  to  carry  them  on,  are  our  means  of  attack. 

At  this  point  it  would  appear  that  the  next  step  would  be  to  start  dis- 
cussing what  reasonable  standards  may  be  in  terms  of  space.  There  are 
numerous  published  studies  on  this  subject  that  would  be  far  more  useful 
than  anything  I  could  say  here  except  that  I  do  feel  that  we  must  be  wary 
of  yardsticks  and  rules  of  thumb.  They  must  be  our  tools  and  not  our 
masters. 

Recreation  denotes  to  most  of  us  pleasant  pastimes,  and  while  it  is 
just  that,  it  is  none  the  less  vital  in  maintaining  our  way  of  life  and  po- 
litical system.  And  that  means  that  we  cannot  have  government  regimen- 
tation in  the  name  of  recreation — which  was  the  final  result  in  Nazi 
Germany  and  is  in  Russia  at  the  present  time.  One  is  told  what  to  do 
and  when  to  do  it.  George  Orwell's  1984  is  pretty  close  to  that  mark. 

This  has  brought  the  question  of  recreation  to  a  sociological  level  and 
the  planner's  responsibilities  as  a  sociologist — one  of  the  multifarious 
kinds  of  responsibility  he  is  usually  expected  to  assume.  Certainly  he 
can't,  as  we  know,  avoid  being  a  sociologist  in  part.  Lewis  Mumford, 
when  he  spoke  a  year  ago  about  planning's  goals,  expressed  his  opinion 
of  them  in  terms  of  human  wants  and  needs.  That  is  essentially  what  the 
sociological  problem  in  planning  is,  and  one  of  the  key  elements  from  a 
sociological  standpoint  is  recreation.  We  think  and  deal  in  terms  of 
physical  things,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  significant  socially  just  the  same. 
We  plan  for  certain  things  because  they  can  have  meaning  and  signifi- 
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cance  in  the  life  and  growth  of  human  beings.  It  would  appear  therefore 
that  our  proposals  for  the  provision  of  educational  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities on  the  basis  of  the  local  neighborhood  are  sociologically  sound; 
that  they  provide  a  practical  basis  for  a  solution  to  problems  that  the  so- 
ciologist sees  in  large  cities. 

Through  recreation  plans  we  strike  at  the  physical  aspects  of  the 
problems  in  a  practical  way.  We  deal  with  recreational  and  educational 
facilities,  their  distribution,  their  relationship  to  the  homes  which  they 
serve.  In  so  doing,  we  create  by  physical  means  a  condition  which  can 
contribute  to  (or  if  we  are  clumsy,  detract  from)  the  social  values  of  the 
areas  with  which  we  are  working.  And  while  the  social  scientist  is  keenly 
aware  of  what  happens  to  human  beings  in  a  modern  urban  society  when 
they  do  without  the  physical  environment  we  seek  to  create  in  neighbor- 
hoods, it  has  remained  for  the  planner  to  promote  the  theory  of  neigh- 
borhoods, their  arrangement,  and  most  particularly  the  things  we  want  in 
them,  to  meet  the  needs  clearly  denned  by  the  sociologist. 

Our  responsibilities  in  planning  recreational  facilities  should  there- 
fore be  viewed  in  the  light  of  their  social  importance  as  a  major  contri- 
bution to  the  welfare  and  rebuilding  of  our  communities  and,  thereby,  to 
society  as  a  whole.  Very  often  the  big  problem  is  the  difficult  one  of 
getting  others  to  understand  the  nature  and  importance  of  these  social 
values;  for  who  among  us  has  not  cajoled,  wheedled  and  often  openly 
argued  with  those  who  proudly  wore  a  big  label  "practical"  on  their 
sleeves  but  who  seemed  to  have  little  realization  that  their  so-called  prac- 
tical ideas  and  proposals  were  often  abysmally  impractical  in  terms  of 
human  beings  and  better  living? 

Now  let  us  touch  on  one  or  two  of  the  direct  problems  in  the  job  of 
planning  for  recreation. 

There  appears  to  be  a  stratification  in  the  recreation  field  which,  from 
the  planning  standpoint,  may  be  a  little  dissimilar  to  that  in  many  of  the 
other  phases  of  civic  development  with  which  the  planner  must  deal.  It 
is  due  to  a  situation  I  have  already  touched  on,  the  multi-agency  divided 
responsibility  which  we  usually  find  in  the  whole  recreation  field  in  any 
large  city  or  metropolitan  area.  For  example,  we  frequently  see  a  private 
agency  covering  one  specific  field,  meeting  the  needs  completely  in  cer- 
tain areas  and  partly  in  others.  They  provide  space  and  facilities,  and 
further  provision  of  these  by  public  authorities,  at  present,  would  be 
completely  superfluous.  This  points  to  the  need  for  developing  a  plan 
for  recreation  facilities  which  will  integrate  the  various  programs — all  of 
them,  public,  private,  voluntary  and  commercial.  I  think  our  apparently 
sound  plans  for  recreation  facilities  frequently  fall  apart.  There  must  be 
long  range  programming  with  respect  to  both  needs  and  responsibilities. 
This  is  an  obviously  involved  task  because,  as  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago, 
the  distribution  of  responsibility  and  authority  is  irregular  and  varied 
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and,  for  that  matter,  often  shot  through  with  personalities  and  attendant 
difficulties. 

The  planner  may  either  have  to  take  the  lead  or  initiate  action  by 
someone  else  and  stay  in  the  background,  content  that  his  objective  will 
be  gained  and  the  value  will  eventually  accrue  in  his  plans  being  more 
useful  and  acceptable  to  the  community. 

Even  after  the  job  of  getting  people  together  and  working  on  the  fu- 
ture recreation  program  of  the  community  has  succeeded,  it  still  is  an 
involved  job  to  get  plans  into  development  because  of  divided  responsi- 
bility. This  would  seem  to  make  a  case  against  any  division  of  responsi- 
bility and  to  argue  for  putting  everything  in  the  hands  of  a  public  au- 
thority. In  spite  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  our  present  methods  of 
divided  effort,  it  would  appear,  however,  to  be  better  that  way.  The  dif- 
ficulties will  have  to  be  overcome  without  putting  recreation  entirely 
under  government  operation. 

On  the  strictly  physical  side,  after  we  have  planned  what  we  need, 
there  is  the  problem  of  getting  the  space  we  need,  especially  in  the 
built-up  areas — the  areas  where  people  are  living  and  will  continue  to 
live  for  many  years.  We  are  faced  with  demolition  and  clearing  to  create 
space  and  yet  many  of  these  areas  are  filled  with  sound  and  well-main- 
tained houses.  These  spaces  and  facilities  in  turn  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  maintain  the  value  of  the  area  as  a  place  to  live  in  the  future. 
With  municipal  budgets  strained  to  the  breaking  point,  however,  there 
seems  but  poor  hope  for  anything  which  would  involve  any  costly 
acquisitions. 

In  metropolitan  areas  and  in  large  cities,  the  question  of  larger  rec- 
reation areas  outside  the  limits  of  the  central  area  and  certainly  outside 
the  city  limits,  which  are  really  needed  as  part  of  the  recreation  require- 
ments of  the  urban  population,  is  not  an  easy  one  to  solve.  To  many  of 
you  with  county,  state,  or  even  national  park  facilities  at  hand  to  meet  the 
need,  it  is  no  problem  at  all.  To  others  it  is  a  real  and,  let  us  say,  an 
awkward  one,  to  try  to  provide  the  near-by  drives,  lake  shore  develop- 
ment, river  bank,  hill  and  mountain  types  of  area  when  it  means  either 
bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  neighboring  authorities  to  make  such  pro- 
vision or  an  attempt  by  the  city  to  move  in  and  develop  these  spaces  in 
the  neighboring  areas. 

In  Winnipeg,  the  city  owns  several  large  parks  entirely  outside  its 
limits — the  two  largest  and  best  are  so  located.  This  is  not  too  common 
and  it  is  a  credit  to  the  foresight  of  park  men  years  ago.  Too  many  of 
our  cities,  however,  do  not  have  the  power,  the  means,  or  even  some- 
times the  willingness  to  do  anything  to  see  that  provision  is  made  for 
such  larger  recreation  spaces  needed  by  their  own  population. 

These  are  only  one  or  two  of  the  innumerable  questions  facing  plan- 
ners dealing  with  recreation  problems  in  larger  cities.  They  may  not  be 
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the  most  difficult  nor  the  most  common,  but  they  are  not  the  most  in- 
significant. With  the  ever  broadening  need  for  the  understanding  and 
development  of  recreation,  problems  have  been  created  in  our  communi- 
ties for  getting  the  greatest  benefit  for  the  greatest  number  in  terms  of 
the  enrichment  and  improvement  in  the  lives  of  human  beings.  Our  fa- 
cilities, organizations,  programmes  are  an  amazing  patchwork  pattern  and 
will  remain  so.  We  must  do  the  best  job  we  can  with  them,  trying  to 
ensure  that  the  values  that  are  inherent  in  them  all  will  be  preserved. 

Reporter's  Summary 

DONALD  HUTTON 
City  Planning  Engineer,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

Following  the  presentation  of  each  paper,  a  brief  discussion  period 
ensued.  Some  of  the  questions  directed  to  the  respective  speakers  were 
as  follows: 

The  relationship  between  zoning  and  dead  land  was  brought  up  and 
the  question  posed  as  to  whether  the  use  of  zoning  would  effectively  stop 
the  increase  of  dead  land  in  urban  areas.  Mr.  Frederick  T.  Aschman,  to 
whom  the  question  was  directed,  replied  that  it  would  not.  To  him,  the 
solution  lay  in  the  process  of  reversion  of  the  land  to  the  city  or  the 
county  if  the  owner  was  unable  to  pay  taxes  on  it. 

Asked  if  the  relationship  between  population  density,  residential 
rents,  and  the  number  of  stores  could  be  applied  to  zoning  as  well  as  to 
urban  redevelopment,  Mr.  Richard  May,  Jr.,  replied  that  it  could.  How- 
ever, he  qualified  this  statement  by  adding  that  it  would  require  a  less 
stringent  application. 

The  discussion  on  off-street  parking  requirements  raised  the  issue  of 
an  increased  use  of  streets  and  a  resulting  increase  in  congestion.  Mr. 
John  G.  Marr  acknowledged  that  provision  of  off-street  parking  facilities 
would  increase  street  use  but  stated  that  the  main  problem  was  whether 
or  not  cities  should  provide  parking  as  much  as  freeways.  At  this  point, 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  James  Lister,  pointed  out  the  need  for  additional  use 
of  mass  transit  facilities. 

Trucking  companies  will  rent  space  in  union  truck  terminals,  stated 
Mr.  Thomas  E.  McCormick  in  reply  to  a  question.  He  expressed  the 
opinion  that  many  of  the  road  carriers  are  in  favor  of  this,  although 
owners  of  existing  terminals  would  of  course  object. 


Small  City  Planning  Problems 

INTRODUCTION 
CORWIN  R.   MOCINE 

Director,  City  Planning  Department,  Berkeley,  California 

We  come  here  today  representing  United  States  and  Canadian  cities  of 
not  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  population.  The  New  Yorks,  Chi- 
cagos  and  San  Franciscos  and  Torontos  steal  most  of  the  thunder  in  dis- 
cussions of  metropolitan  problems,  but  the  importance  of  our  group  of 
cities  can  be  realized  when  we  know  that  it  includes  97^  percent  of  all 
cities  in  the  United  States  of  over  twenty-five  hundred  population.  In 
these  three  thousand  or  more  urban  centers  dwell  about  half  the  total 
urban  population  of  our  country.  It  is  understandable  that  in  a  group  of 
cities  as  large  as  this  there  would  be  more  divergencies  than  similarities; 
and  in  fact,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  are  more  similarities  be- 
tween some  of  the  smaller  cities  and  their  bigger  sisters  than  there  are 
between  the  smaller  cities  themselves.  Characteristics  such  as  satellite 
cities  versus  central  cities;  old  built-up  communities  versus  young  ex- 
panding communities;  eastern  cities  versus  western  cities;  towns  in  states 
with  good  basic  legislation  as  against  those  in  states  with  inadequate  or 
undeveloped  legislation ;  industrial  cities  versus  agricultural  market  cities ; 
resort  cities,  etc.,  do  not  vary  so  much  with  size  as  they  do  with  the 
inherent  or  essential  nature  of  the  town.  All  of  these  characteristics  in- 
volve not  only  the  kind  of  problems  the  city  faces,  but  also  the  nature  of 
the  same  problem  in  different  cities. 

However,  we  here  today  should  search  for  our  areas  of  similarity 
rather  than  our  areas  of  divergence,  in  order  to  arrive  at  common  ground 
on  which  we  can  advance  to  some  small  degree  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems we  face. 

Review  of  the  small  city  sessions  of  the  planning  conference  for  the 
last  several  years  reveals  many  recurring  problems — finances,  off-street 
parking,  planning  administration  along  with  subdivision  control,  fringe 
development  planning,  the  problem  of  providing  adequate  recreation 
area,  etc. — which  crop  up  again  and  again.  Today  we  are  taking  another 
fling  at  two  or  three  of  these  much-discussed  problems,  and  let  us  hope 
we  can  add  something  toward  a  solution.  Also,  here  today  we  have  some 
problems  which  so  far  as  we  know  have  not  been  discussed  before  in 
these  sessions,  among  them  garden  apartments;  extending  the  planning 
budget  through  citizen  groups;  and  cooperation  with  State  Highway 
Plans.  All  of  these  are  current  and  vital  problems  to  all  of  us  and  worthy 
of  our  very  serious  consideration.  Let  me  point  out  here  that  continued 
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discussion  over  a  period  of  years  of  the  same  problems  does  not  mean 
that  no  progress  has  been  made.  By  their  very  nature,  city  planning  prob- 
lems are  extremely  complex  and  ever-changing. 

I 

Garden  Apartments 

HENRY  C.  MOORE 
Director  of  Planning,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

In  casting  about  for  a  suitable  text  with  which  to  introduce  our  dis- 
cussion of  garden  apartments,  I  was  reminded  of  a  book  of  cartoons  pub- 
lished just  after  the  first  World  War.  As  I  recall,  the  frontispiece  showed 
a  couple  of  typical  English  Tommies  crouching  in  a  shell  hole  full  of 
water  against  a  background  of  exploding  shells,  and  one  of  them  is  say- 
ing to  the  other,  "If  you  knows  of  a  better  'ole,  Alf,  'op  to  it." 

Possibly  this  is  a  harsh  introduction  to  my  subject,  but  I  have  lived  in 
a  garden  apartment.  I  have  talked  to  numbers  of  tenants.  And  as  I  have 
studied  the  plans  that  have  passed  over  my  desk  for  approval  and  in- 
spected the  projects  during  construction  and  after  their  completion,  I 
find  myself  becoming  increasingly  critical  of  what  is  being  produced.  I 
can  hardly  believe  that  these  efforts  are  representative  of  the  highest  tech- 
nological skills,  the  design  ability,  and  the  experience  that  we  should 
have  gained  in  this  type  of  project  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 

In  coming  to  this  frame  of  mind,  I  do  not  intend  to  minimize  the 
many  good  features  that  characterize  the  garden  apartment.  I  believe  it 
to  be  one  of  the  important  contributions  toward  the  solution  of  our 
housing  problem,  and  I  want  to  see  it  developed  further,  as  I  see  in  this 
type  of  architectural  expression  an  expanding  usefulness  to  a  much 
broader  segment  of  our  people  than  it  now  reaches.  In  my  criticisms,  I 
do  not  want  to  belittle  the  careful  study  that  has  been  given  to  the  circu- 
lation of  vehicular  traffic,  to  the  parking  problem,  and  to  the  most  eco- 
nomical provision  of  basic  utilities  that  characterize  such  housing  proj- 
ects. It  does  seem  to  me,  however,  that  possibly  a  bit  too  much  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  utilitarian  aspects  of  housing  site  design  and  not 
enough  to  the  sociological  and  human  factors  that  make  for  a  decent 
place  to  live. 

It  might  be  appropriate  to  mention,  for  instance,  even  though  it  falls 
in  the  field  of  the  architect  rather  than  the  city  planner,  certain  deficien- 
cies that  are  very  annoying  to  the  tenant,  and  help  give  the  garden  apart- 
ment a  bad  repute.  One  of  these  items  is  the  lack  of  adequate  storage 
space.  A  basic  characteristic  of  the  garden  apartment  is  the  transient 
nature  of  its  tenants.  In  spite  of  this,  storage  facilities  for  the  trunks, 
boxes,  barrels,  bags  and  otKer  impedimenta  of  a  family  in  transit  are 
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seldom  provided.  In  like  measure,  closet  and  shelf  space  for  normal  day- 
to-day  needs,  to  say  nothing  of  seasonal  storage,  is  pitifully  inadequate, 
while  the  meager  size  of  the  rooms  themselves  make  the  placement  of 
bureaus,  chests,  and  other  storage  furniture  a  problem. 

In  this  connection,  I'm  reminded  of  a  squib  I  saw  in  the  papers  some 
time  ago  to  the  effect  that  more  than  10,000  separate  items  are  carried 
on  the  shelves  of  a  well-stocked  department  store,  all  of  which,  should 
we  be  foolish  enough  to  buy,  take  up  space  in  the  home.  This  was  com- 
pared with  the  300  odd  basic  items  that  comprised  the  average  house- 
hold equipment,  including  clothing,  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  I  think  that 
the  storage  facilities  of  many  garden  apartments  would  have  taxed  the 
ingenuity  of  a  matron  of  a  century  ago  with  even  her  abbreviated  needs. 

Another  inadequacy  is  the  size  and  arrangement  of  rooms,  the  spac- 
ing of  doors  and  windows,  and  the  circulation  within  the  apartment.  The 
public  housing  agency  a  couple  of  years  ago  published  a  study  of  the 
furniture  that  tenants  acquired  in  representative  low  rent  housing  proj- 
ects. One  of  the  interesting  conclusions  reached  was  that  the  room  sizes 
and  arrangement  simply  could  not  contain  the  normal  furniture  that  the 
tenants  wanted  and  purchased.  The  kitchens  were  too  small  to  serve  as 
dining  space,  while  the  living  rooms  did  not  lend  themselves  to  an  ar- 
rangement that  really  solved  the  dining  problem.  When  we  consider 
the  fact  that  many  privately  financed  garden  apartments  offer  consider- 
ably less  area  than  public  housing,  the  paucity  of  space  provided  becomes 
serious. 

These  matters  are  basic,  although  they  do  not  involve  large  sums  of 
money  to  correct.  It  is  a  matter  of  architectural  design  in  terms  of  hu- 
man needs  rather  than  modules.  Aesthetic  considerations  should  like- 
wise come  in  for  more  study.  How  many  of  you  have  noticed  the  unin- 
spired, institutional  character  of  the  projects  you  have  inspected?  There 
are,  I  know,  many  garden  apartments,  public  low  rent  housing  among 
them,  that  have  found  a  happy  and  interesting  design  solution  for  this 
problem.  But  these  exceptions  merely  serve  to  accentuate  the  drab,  bar- 
racks-like quality  that  seems  to  characterize  so  many  projects. 

This  consideration  brings  us  to  the  matters  with  which  we,  as  city 
planners,  have  to  deal — the  site  plan  and  its  relationship  to  the  sur- 
rounding area.  Again  may  I  reiterate  my  concern  over  our  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  purely  utilitarian  aspects  of  project  design.  It  sometimes 
seems  to  me  as  if  we  are  collaborating  in  the  design  of  an  elaborate  park- 
ing lot,  with  the  buildings  as  incidental  background.  In  how  many  plans 
that  you  have  examined  do  you  find  that  the  little  space  not  occupied  by 
streets,  parking  areas,  or  buildings — those  vestigial  areas  that  might  be 
used  for  recreational  space,  are  also  intended  for  clothes  drying  racks, 
fuel  storage,  garbage,  and  other  utilitarian  incidentals? 
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I  shouldn't  speak  of  recreational  space  except  as  a  basic  utility,  but 
that  I  find  is  a  difficult  point  to  prove  to  a  developer  if  a  potential  build- 
ing site  is  involved.  I  believe  that  adequate  recreational  facilities  and  the 
close  relationship  of  this  type  of  rental  dwelling  to  the  earth  itself  are  the 
primary  characteristics  of  a  garden  apartment. 

Essentially,  the  garden  apartment  is  a  type  of  accommodation  de- 
signed to  serve  young  parents,  who  are  not  yet  ready  to  assume  the  ob- 
ligations of  buying  a  single  family  home,  or  elderly  couples,  with  grown 
children,  who  no  longer  want  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  a  single 
family  home.  Properly  designed  recreational  facilities  are  equally  im- 
portant for  both  tenant  groups.  As  an  instance,  I  would  like  to  cite  a  di- 
rective recently  issued  by  the  management  of  a  highly  regarded  garden 
apartment,  which  included  a  statement  that  while  children  are  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  parent,  not  the  management,  it  reluctantly  requested 
that  a  period  of  absolute  quiet  be  maintained  by  children  in  the  yards 
and  play  areas  during  the  hours  of  1  p.m.  to  3  p.m.  What  clearer  evi- 
dence can  point  to  the  lack  of  a  functional  relationship  between  recrea- 
tional spaces  and  the  dwelling  units?  And  yet  recreational  areas  are 
fundamental  if  the  children  are  not  to  be  forced  to  the  streets,  the  park- 
ing lots,  or  the  neighboring  single  family  residential  yards  to  play. 

Just  as  inadequate  is  the  provision  of  outdoor  space  for  adults.  Usu- 
ally they  have  a  choice  of  a  treeless  strip  of  lawn  with  a  fine  view  of  a 
string  of  parked  cars  and  passing  traffic,  or  an  equally  edifying  outlook 
over  a  maze  of  clotheslines,  garbage  cans,  and  fuel  storage  bins.  I  simply 
cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  this  represents  the  best  that  we  in 
this  nation  are  capable  of.  And  it  isn't. 

I  cannot  help  but  be  reminded  of  my  first  introduction  to  the  subject 
of  garden  apartments.  It  was  during  the  depression  days  when  I  was 
working  as  an  architect  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  I  found  myself  shar- 
ing space  in  the  same  building  with  a  group  of  resettlement  designers 
who  were  preparing  plans  for  Greenbelt.  During  our  joint  morning  cof- 
fee forums,  the  objectives  that  these  men  were  striving  for  came  under 
close  scrutiny,  and  as  I  recall,  they  were  able  to  put  forward  a  strong 
brief  for  the  designs  that  they  were  preparing.  They  pointed  out  the 
economies  of  site  design,  the  economies  to  be  effected  in  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings,  the  economies  in  supplying  utilities,  heat  and  main- 
tenance. Not  only  that,  they  were  able  to  point  to  an  integrated  neigh- 
borhood design,  a  conscious  interrelation  of  shopping  facilities,  schools 
and  community  buildings  with  the  residential  areas.  They  could  point 
to  the  circulation  and  separation  of  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic. 

In  this  vigorous  exposition  of  what  to  me  was  a  new  architectural 
form,  the  basis  of  comparison  was  the  single  family  home  in  the  typical 
suburban  subdivision.  The  economies  to  be  effected  were  contrasted  with 
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the  costs  of  a  single  family  dwelling  on  a  fully  developed  lot.  The  ameni- 
ties afforded  were  compared  with  those  available  in  a  single  family 
neighborhood.  The  garden  apartment,  as  these  men  visualized  it,  was, 
on  every  count,  able  to  meet  this  comparison  with  the  single  family 
home. 

Since  that  time,  however,  the  motivation  behind  the  garden  apart- 
ment has  been,  shall  I  say  diluted,  or  polluted.  The  basis  of  comparison 
has  shifted  from  the  single  family  home  to  the  corridor  type  apartment. 
The  idea  has  somehow  crept  into  our  thinking  that  rental  property,  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is  so  designed,  must  per  se  be  of  a  much  higher 
density  than  living  accommodations  owned  as  single  family  units.  I 
grant  you  that  the  economy  of  site  design  in  a  garden  apartment,  the 
assemblying  of  side  and  rear  yards  into  really  usable  recreational  space, 
does  permit  a  greater  number  of  families  in  an  area  than  would  be  de- 
sirable if  that  same  area  were  developed  with  single  family  homes.  But 
this  economy  in  site  design  hardly  justifies  densities  of  triple,  quadruple 
and  sometimes  five  times  that  permitted  in  single  family  districts.  We  all 
too  often  find  these  excessive  densities  permitted  in  our  zoning  ordi- 
nances. 

Our  problem  is,  can  the  zoning  ordinance  be  so  fashioned  that  it 
will  serve  as  a  guiding  force  in  leading  our  architects  and  site  planners 
along  the  paths  charted  by  the  designers  of  Radburn,  Greenbelt,  and 
other  trailblazing  efforts  in  comprehensive  housing  design?  Can  we 
justify  any  other  approach  to  this  problem  ?  The  simple  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  seldom  can  an  appropriate  garden  apartment  site  be  found  except 
in  areas  zoned  for  single  family  residence.  One  reason  for  this  is  the 
large  land  area  usually  required.  While  no  criteria  have  been  established 
for  the  optimum  size  of  a  garden  apartment  project,  most  of  those  that 
have  come  to  my  attention  have  run  between  150  and  350  units,  with  a 
few  projects  submitted  for  over  a  thousand  units.  Even  with  relatively 
high  allowable  densities,  a  larger  tract  is  required  than  can  usually  be 
found  in  the  areas  zoned  for  multiple  family  use.  Where  such  unde- 
veloped areas  exist  that  for  some  reason  have  been  passed  over  in  the 
growth  of  the  city,  diverse  ownership  and  other  legal  entanglements 
often  preclude  their  use.  As  a  result,  developers  are  forced  to  seek  land 
in  the  residential  periphery,  land  usually  designated  for  single  family 
houses,  land  that  requires  a  change  in  the  zoning  ordinance  or  the  zoning 
map  to  become  available. 

One  of  two  techniques  is  usually  employed  to  achieve  this  end.  One 
is  to  simply  change  the  zoning  district  classification  from  single  family 
residence  to  apartment  use.  But  if  this  apartment  classification  is  designed 
to  accommodate  the  high  density,  corridor  type  projects  that  characterize 
downtown  city  growth,  we  can  hardly  justify  this  action  and  deep  faith 
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with  the  guarantees  that  the  zoning  ordinance  implies  to  the  residents  of 
the  single  family  homes.  The  fact  that  a  project  sponsor  does  not  take 
full  advantage  of  the  high  allowable  densities  is  still  no  excuse  for  the 
city  relinquishing  its  controls  over  what  might  be  built  in  that  single 
family  district.  In  the  early  history  of  garden  apartments,  this  was  prob- 
ably the  only  technique  available,  unless  a  new  garden  apartment  district 
was  created  for  this  specific  need.  Some  ordinances  were  amended  in  that 
way,  the  Arlington  County,  Virginia,  ordinance,  for  instance,  in  which 
varying  densities,  expressed  in  square  feet  per  room,  established  the  land 
utilization  pattern.  These  allowable  densities,  however,  did  not  provide 
adequate  recreational  space. 

The  other  technique  that  has  been  used  with  some  degree  of  success 
is  the  listing  of  garden  apartments  among  the  special  uses  permitted  sub- 
ject to  approval  of  the  Board  of  Zoning  Appeals.  The  criteria  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Board  in  granting  these  permits  vary  from  city  to  city, 
some  ordinances  permitting  densities  that  run  as  high  as  24  dwelling 
units  per  acre,  others  limiting  the  density  to  as  low  as  12  units  per  acre. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  technique  is  used,  we  have  to  be  especially 
careful  not  to  allow  a  type  of  development  that  will  force  children  to 
play  in  the  city  streets  or  on  the  neighboring  single  family  property.  It 
is  when  this  technique  is  used  that  the  unfortunate  shift  in  our  basis  of 
comparison  from  the  single  family  home  to  the  corridor  type  apartment 
becomes  most  apparent.  The  criteria  guiding  the  Board  of  Zoning  Ap- 
peals all  too  often  stem  from  the  old  apartment  standards,  not  from  an 
analysis  of  what  will  produce  a  good  neighborhood  environment. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  thesis  that  our  past 
experience  justifies  a  re-examination  of  the  criteria  upon  which  we  judge 
the  site  plan  of  the  garden  apartment.  The  economy  of  land  acquisition, 
the  economy  of  site  development  in  the  provision  of  streets  and  utilities, 
the  economies  of  building  unit  construction,  the  economies  of  operation 
and  maintenance,  all  of  these  matters  scarcely  justify  a  standard  of  density 
that  does  not  fulfill  the  social  needs  of  either  the  tenants  or  their  neigh- 
bors in  a  single  family  district.  I  submit  that  a  new  formula  should  be 
sought  for  that  will  express  the  desired  ends  in  terms  of  social  objectives 
rather  than  continue  to  rely  on  mathematical  formulas  such  as  units  per 
acre,  square  feet  per  room,  or  the  percentage  of  lot  coverage. 

I  feel  that  this  matter  is  becoming  increasingly  important  with  the 
emphasis  being  placed  upon  rental  housing  by  the  F.  H.  A.  I  feel  that 
these  new  standards  should  be  broad  enough  to  include  public  housing, 
and  provide  a  socially  adequate  guide  for  urban  redevelopment.  These 
standards  should  be  expressed  in  our  population  density  patterns  and  en- 
forced through  the  zoning  ordinance. 
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II 

The  Farmer  vs.  the  Parking  Meter 

CHARLES  M.  TROST 
Director,  City  Plan  Commission,  Danville  (Illinois) 

When  I  first  considered  the  title  "The  Farmer  vs.  the  Parking  Meter," 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  would  be  presenting  a  study  of  conflict — a  total 
war  between  parking  meters  and  our  rural  shoppers.  But  I  would  like  to 
eliminate  the  versus,  I  would  like  to  rephrase  the  title  as  "The  Farmer 
And  The  Parking  Meter." 

Before  I  developed  my  discussion  it  seemed  best  that  I  first  collect 
and  analyze  some  statistics.  I  made  three  surveys  in  order  to  learn  more 
about  this  subject. 

In  selected  cities  in  Illinois  (outside  the  retail  trading  areas  of  Chi- 
cago and  St.  Louis)  I  questioned  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  on  their 
personal  experience  and  opinions  of  the  affects  of  parking  meters  upon 
rural  trade  in  their  cities.  Twenty  percent  of  the  Chambers  replied  that 
there  had  been  no  effect  as  a  result  of  the  installation  of  meters.  Seventy 
percent  replied  that  there  had  been  a  favorable  result  from  the  installa- 
tion of  parking  meters.  Ten  percent  replied  that  parking  meters  in  their 
cities  had  met  with  considerable  objections  from  farmers.  In  another 
question  on  the  same  questionnaire,  I  learned  that  40%  of  the  cities  were 
planning  to  provide  off-street  parking  facilities. 

A  second  questionnaire  was  sent  to  Farm  Bureaus  in  all  Illinois  coun- 
ties. In  this  I  asked  them  to  submit  the  combined  opinions  of  their  boards 
upon  the  farmers'  attitude  toward  parking  meters.  Forty  percent  replied 
that  farmers  in  their  area  were  sympathetic  with  the  struggles  with  the 
parking  problem  and  were  in  favor  of  the  parking  meters.  Fifty  percent 
of  the  farm  bureaus  replied  that  farmers  within  their  county  merely  tol- 
erated the  meters.  Ten  percent  of  the  farm  bureaus  replied  that  the  farm- 
ers in  their  areas  were  vehemently  opposed  to  meters. 

In  my  third  survey  I  conducted  an  opinion  poll  by  interviewing  farm- 
ers in  their  homes.  As  a  result  of  this  poll,  I  found  that  63%  of  the 
farmers  approved  parking  meters;  37%  disapproved  the  meters;  and  of 
the  total  number  interviewed,  13%  disapproved  of  parking  meters  so 
violently  that  they  sought  smaller  meter-less  cities  for  trading. 

In  addition  to  the  questions  which  could  be  tabulated,  the  Farm 
Bureaus,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  the  individual  farmers  were 
all  asked  for  opinions  and  suggestions.  I  believe  that  from  these  we  may 
obtain  a  better  picture  of  the  problem. 

The  most  frequent  remark  of  those  favoring  meters  was  that  farmers 
appreciated  finding  a  place  to  park  near  their  destination.  It  seems  that 
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many  rural  people  make  frequent  short  trips  to  the  city.  These  persons 
find  the  meters  of  value. 

Those  persons  opposed  to  meters  felt  that  generally  the  parking  time 
was  too  short.  They  also  felt  that  the  money  received  from  parking 
meters  was  not  put  to  the  best  use  by  the  city.  Many  persons  said  that  at 
first  they  had  disliked  the  meters,  but  after  using  them  for  a  while,  had 
learned  to  accept  them.  The  most  frequent  suggestion  from  individual 
farmers  ask  that  parking  spaces  be  provided  nearer  the  center  of  the  busi- 
ness district,  and  that  the  parking  times  be  increased. 

I  had  previously  assumed  that  a  farmer  made  one  all-day  trip  to  the 
city  each  week  and  that  he  had  little  interest  in  city  problems.  My  farm 
interviews  have  changed  my  mind.  Today's  farmer  has  shopping  habits 
very  similar  to  those  of  his  city  cousin.  Automobiles  and  improved  roads 
have  changed  his  habits  along  with  his  attitude  towards  the  parking  prob- 
lem. The  surveys  brought  out  that  whether  a  farmer  accepts  or  does  not 
accept  parking  meters  depends  principally  upon  his  understanding.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  farmer  is  very  sensitive  to  improved  parking  conditions  and 
that  most  of  his  objections  may  be  removed  through  education. 

The  farmer  has  one  advantage  over  most  city  dwellers.  He  can  select 
the  city  in  which  he  shops.  Because  of  this  he  has  a  feeling  of  independ- 
ence towards  the  city  and  its  merchants.  He  expects  convenience  and  con- 
sideration and  he  must  be  enticed.  Normally  he  spends  a  somewhat 
longer  time  on  his  shopping  trip  than  does  the  city  shopper.  He  doesn't 
like  to  walk  long  distances  any  more  than  does  the  city  dweller.  He  ex- 
pects that  parking  improvements  should  be  made  with  the  money  he 
spends  in  parking  meters. 

Turning  from  the  farmer,  we  should  consider  the  parking  meter.  The 
parking  meter  is  basically  an  offensive  instrument.  Its  worth  comes 
through  its  nuisance  value  as  a  means  of  regulating  parking  turnover. 
Its  effectiveness  is  measured  in  the  comparative  degree  of  inconvenience 
in  returning  and  depositing  another  coin  or  not  completing  the  business 
transaction  or  shopping  trip.  Most  cities  can  no  longer  satisfy  parking 
needs  by  regulating  curb  parking.  An  increase  in  off-street  facilities  is 
the  only  solution  remaining.  We  must  consider  the  subject  of  farmers 
and  parking  meters  when  we  look  at  the  parking  problem  in  any  small 
city.  It  is  only  sensible  to  apply  the  revenue  from  meters  to  the  construc- 
tion of  additional  off-street  facilities.  We  should  place  emphasis  on  our 
consideration  of  the  rural  trade  because  it  is  the  segment  of  all  trade 
which  is  most  mobile — the  segment  for  which  competition  between  cities 
is  greatest. 

There  is  a  conflict  between  regulation  and  the  adequate  provision  of 
conveniently  located  parking  space.  We  might  assume  that  the  answer 
to  the  problem  is  in  the  provision  of  large  parking  lots  at  the  perimeter 
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of  the  business  district.  This  solution,  however,  brings  up  additional 
problems:  meter  or  attendant  operation  of  lots,  free  operation  of  lots,  the 
possibility  that  farmers  in  the  future  will  feel  that  the  perimeter  lot  is 
too  far  and  that  they  will  trade  in  another  city. 

Our  private  and  public  agencies  must  give  more  attention  to  the 
whole  parking  problem.  It  has  far  reaching  effects  upon  the  solvency  and 
prosperity  of  a  community.  How  far  we  can  see  into  the  future,  how 
far  we  can  predict  the  demands  of  employees,  of  urban  shoppers,  of  rural 
shoppers,  of  the  decrease  in  mass  transit,  and  of  the  desire  by  the  public, 
both  rural  and  urban,  to  park  closer,  demands  more  consideration. 

"The  Farmer  vs.  the  Parking  Meter"  is  only  a  beginning.  It  indicates 
a  public  feeling,  both  real  and  imaginary,  of  rejection  of  our  present 
means  of  parking  regulation.  We  face  a  prospect  which  might  mean  the 
failure  of  our  best  projects — a  possibility  that  eventually  the  public  will 
not  use  them. 

Only  a  few  of  our  cities  are  approaching  their  parking  problem  in  a 
business-like  manner.  Many  of  our  states  lack  the  proper  enabling  acts  to 
permit  cities  to  solve  their  parking  problem  by  reasonable  methods. 
There  is  generally  a  misunderstanding  of  the  proper  use  of  parking 
meter  revenue. 

Parking  is  big  business.  Today's  taxes  have  reached  an  economic 
limit.  Off-street  facilities  must  pay  their  own  way.  To  do  this,  the  off- 
street  facilities  must  be  properly  operated  and  must  be  located  and  de- 
signed so  as  to  attract  the  public.  As  yet,  the  income  from  parking  is  un- 
predictable. Should  parking  be  a  public  utility?  Is  private  enterprise 
capable  of  stabilizing  the  parking  in  the  future?  By  taking  in  parking  as 
a  municipal  facility  are  we  becoming  unduly  socialistic?  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  unanswered  questions  which  I  believe  we  should  consider — 
must  consider — before  our  solution  of  the  parking  problem  is  satisfactory. 

Ill 

Cooperation  with  State  Highway  Plans 

J.  HASLETT  BELL 
Consultant,  Portland,  Oregon 

State  highways  are  generally  designated  as  primary  and  secondary 
highways.  These  routes  are  fixed  and  described  by  state  statutes.  Such 
descriptions  ordinarily  name  only  control  points,  and  of  course,  cities  are 
control  points.  The  state  laws  describing  primary  and  secondary  state 
highways  do  not  generally  describe  the  routes,  in  detail,  between  cities 
nor  the  streets  used  within  cities  by  such  state  routes. 
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The  word  "cooperation"  means  that  at  least  two  parties  are  acting  for 
mutual  benefit.  This  discussion  places  great  emphasis  on  the  word  two. 
In  this  case  the  two  parties  are  the  city  and  the  state,  represented  by  the 
city  planning  commission  and  the  state  highway  commission.  Highway 
planning  cooperation  must  begin  at  the  very  origin  of  the  planning,  and 
that  origin  is  in  the  legislative  acts  that  describe  or  give  the  power  of  the 
location  of  primary  and  secondary  state  highways. 

State  highway  officials  in  most  of  our  states  know  what  they  want :  in 
authority  from  state  laws,  in  state-wide  plans,  and  in  moneys  with  which 
to  carry  out  those  plans. 

Since  the  bulk  of  persons  within  a  state  who  use  the  highways  are 
people  from  urban  areas  it  is  logical  that  cities  should  have  a  great  part 
in  framing  laws  regarding  all  state  highway  locations,  plans  and  ap- 
propriations. The  city  people  should  be  "ever  present"  during  the  law 
making,  the  plan  making,  and  the  appropriation  making  periods  in  the 
state  Capitol. 

State  highway  officials  know  that  primary  and  secondary  highways 
within  a  city  and  within  the  urban  area  are  a  part  of  the  major  street  plan 
for  such  city  or  area.  They  should  know  that  a  major  street  plan  for  a 
city  includes  the  fringe  area  or  area  of  urban  influence.  The  urban  area 
will  not  be  less  than  that  over  which  the  city,  by  law,  has  control  over 
land  subdivision. 

Since  the  city  wants  to  be  included  in  preparation  of  state  highway 
plans,  then  the  city  in  turn  should  make  sure  that  state  highway  officials 
are  acquainted,  from  the  start,  with  all  the  data  and  methods  that  the  city 
planning  commission  uses  to  prepare  its  major  thoroughfare  plan.  Real 
cooperation  can  be  possible  only  when  both  parties  work  together  from 
the  start.  Joint  programming  for  gathering  basic  data  will  result  in 
more  complete  information  and  so  furnish  better  locations  and  plans  than 
when  separate  programs  guide  early  work. 

To  begin  a  program  of  continuing  cooperation,  especially  for  inter- 
regional highways  within  the  city,  the  municipality  should  ask  the  state 
highway  commission  for  an  origin  and  destination  survey.  The  city 
should  also  ask  the  state's  help  in  securing  full  traffic  volume  data  on  its 
major  thoroughfares  and  for  a  thorough  parking  survey  as  part  of  the 
origin  and  destination  survey. 

The  city  in  turn  should  have  in  the  office  of  the  city  planning  com- 
mission complete  land  use  data,  land  valuation  maps,  and  local  traffic 
volume  information.  It  should  make  such  data  and  information  always 
available  for  use  by  the  state  highway  men  in  their  studies  within  the  city 
and  urban  area. 

Prior  to  any  discussion  of  a  proposed  state  highway  route  within  a 
city,  the  city  planning  commission  should  have  prepared  at  least  a  tenta- 
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tive  major  street  plan.  Such  a  plan  should  be  based  on  local  traffic  volume 
and  land  use  data. 

On  the  completion  of  the  origin  and  destination  survey  and  any  state 
highway  studies  for  the  proposed  location  of  inter-regional  or  other  state 
highways  within  the  city,  the  municipality  should  have  completed  its 
own  plans,  in  detail,  for  such  highway  locations. 

When  there  has  been  full  cooperation  in  the  gathering  of  basic  data, 
these  real  facts,  if  thoroughly  gathered,  should  point  with  certainty  to  the 
proper  locations  of  state  highway  routes  within  the  city  and  insure  com- 
mon answers  readily  acceptable  to  both  parties. 

No  state  highway  within  a  city  or  urban  area  can  be  properly  located 
by  the  "desire  lines"  of  an  origin  and  destination  survey  alone.  All  such 
highway  locations  must  be  made  after  thorough  consideration  of  these 
desire  lines,  the  traffic  volumes  on  existing  streets,  the  land  uses  the 
highway  will  serve  or  affect  within  the  city  and  the  cost  of  such  highway 
improvements  within  the  city  as  indicated  by  land  valuation  maps. 

Having  such  data,  the  city  planning  commission  can,  if  necessary, 
prove  its  reasons  for  its  own  plans  for  the  location  of  state  highways 
within  its  boundaries.  In  fact,  when  the  city  planning  commission  has 
full  information  on  existing  land  use,  major  street  traffic  volumes  and 
land  values,  any  location  of  a  state  highway  within  the  urban  area  made 
without  regard  for  such  basic  data  would  have  to  be  accompanied  by  sub- 
stantial information  of  much  greater  weight  than  that  possessed  by  the 
municipality. 

State  highway  officials  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  existing  land 
use  and  the  future  land  use  plans  of  the  city.  A  proposed  major  thorough- 
fare route  through  a  sparsely  developed  but  high  type  residential  area 
may  be  a  location  now  of  low  cost  but  when  the  thoroughfare  is  built  it 
may  ruin  the  area  for  fine  residential  use  in  the  future.  A  slowly  de- 
veloping light-industrial  district  may  be  greatly  improved  and  stimulated 
by  the  better  access  furnished  by  a  new  highway  location.  Thus,  land 
use  plans  may  furnish  stronger  influences  on  highway  locations  than  de- 
sire lines. 

This  outline  of  suggestions  for  discussion  here  does  not  propose  to 
state  what  legal  powers  an  incorporated  city  has,  as  compared  to  those  of 
the  state  or  the  United  States,  in  the  location  of  a  state  highway  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  municipality.  A  city  does  have  very  certain  rights 
and  powers  in  the  location  of  its  major  traffic  arteries  and  in  the  designa- 
tion of  which  of  its  streets  shall  be  major  streets.  It  behooves  a  city  to 
know  thoroughly  its  rights  under  state  law  regarding  state  highways 
within  cities. 

Business  men,  property  owners  and  public-minded  citizens  of  the 
community  are  interested  in  the  planning  activities  of  their  city.  They 
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will  be  most  interested  in  the  routes  selected  within  their  community  for 
state  highways.  These  citizens,  through  their  civic  organizations,  should 
be  kept  familiar  with  the  progress  in  any  series  of  conferences  between 
city  and  state  officials  on  highway  locations.  Particularly  should  civic  or- 
ganizations and  groups  be  familiar  with  the  decisive  points  of  any  pro- 
longed discussion. 

Thus  when  the  citizens  know  the  problems  involved  in  highway  lo- 
cations within  their  city,  their  support  can  be  readily  secured  if  such 
proof  is  needed  to  show  community  desire  for  sound  city  locations.  News- 
papers are,  perhaps,  the  principal  means  of  community  expression. 

In  addition  to  cooperation  of  cities  and  the  state  on  the  location  of 
state  highways,  there  should  be  cooperation  in  the  design  of  the  high- 
ways in  cross  section  and  in  finishing  these  thoroughfares.  With  regard 
to  limited  access  highways  the  emphasis  now  seems  to  be  on  speed  and 
the  accommodation  of  more  vehicles.  There  should  be  more  thought,  in 
this  era  of  speed,  of  thoroughfares  that  are  pleasant  and  free  from  nerve 
tension. 

To  build  pleasant  thoroughfares,  we  must  have  wide  rights-of-way. 
With  proper  over-all  width,  local  service  streets  can  be  provided.  Wide 
strips  can  be  placed  in  the  cross  section  to  provide  tree  planting,  land- 
scaping and  the  separation  of  roadways.  We  do  not  now  make  enough 
use  of  topography  to  separate  the  roadways,  and  to  secure  parkway  char- 
acter in  limited  access  thoroughfares  and  savings  in  grading  costs.  Wide, 
pleasant  highways  within  our  cities  are  possible  through  residential  and 
local  commercial  areas;  indeed  they  are  the  most  practical.  They  are  less 
noisy  and  preserve  and  create  better  land  values. 

State  and  city  cooperation  in  the  building  of  state  highways  within 
cities  and  in  the  urban  areas  can  bring  about  the  reduction  of  billboards 
on  these  thoroughfares.  Wide  rights-of-way,  agreements  with  property 
owners  and  zoning  can  keep  all  forms  of  advertising  on  such  major  streets 
within  the  commercial  or  industrial  areas  where  they  are  permitted. 

State  cooperation  in  the  form  of  ample  right-of-way  acquisition  and 
landscaping  are  necessary  so  that  bridge  approaches  and  highway  inter- 
changes will  have  good  appearence  and  will  therefore  improve  land 
values. 

Full  cooperation  on  these  and  other  common  plans  of  the  city  and 
the  state  are  easy  if  both  parties  work  together  from  the  start.  Coopera- 
tion is  easy  if  they  jointly  gather  and  study  full  data  on  existing  condi- 
tions and  discuss  future  probabilities  to  the  extent  that  all  important 
factors  of  both  the  city's  and  the  state's  development  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  plans  are  drawn.  Plans  so  prepared  will  be  easier  to 
construct  and  will  have  increasing  future  value. 
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IV 

Conducting  the  Public  Hearing 

ALBERT  L.  DRAKE 
Chairman,  Waterloo  (Iowa)  Planning  Commission 

The  term  "Public  Hearing"  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer,  for  while  the 
general  public  is  invited  to  be  present,  it  never  appears.  Very  few  of  the 
persons  directly  involved  by  the  contemplated  actions  of  the  Plan  Com- 
mission ever  appear. 

It  is  true  that  while  all  who  wish  to  raise  objections  are  permitted 
either  to  submit  their  proposal  in  writing  or  to  make  oral  presentation  of 
such  objection,  no  action  whatsoever  is  taken  at  the  time  of  the  hearing 
by  the  Plan  Commission.  Such  action  takes  place  at  a  later  date  and  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  executive  session,  where  the  merits  of  each  case  or  ob- 
jection are  taken  up  and  discussed  and  the  petition  granted  or  denied. 
It  is  a  fact  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  either  the  written  or  the  oral 
objections  are  ever  effective.  Therefore  the  term  is  misleading  as  far  as 
any  results  are  concerned.  Public  hearing  is  only  a  legal  smoothing  of 
the  feelings  of  those  who  desire  to  make  their  objections  known. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  however,  the  public  hearing  does  have  a  function 
to  perform  in  the  processes  of  city  planning.  It  gives  John  Q  Public  a 
chance  to  be  heard,  and  also  a  chance  to  get  acquainted  with  the  Com- 
mission itself  and  its  objectives.  This  last  might  be  thought  incidental. 
To  me  it  is  fundamental.  In  short  the  public  hearing  is  an  opportunity 
to  get  in  a  good  dose  of  helpful  public  relations.  John  Q  Public  is  peo- 
ple and  you  can  talk  to  people  and  tell  them  what  you  are  trying  to  do. 

In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  as  in  the  zoning  of  a  newly  annexed 
strip  of  land  along  the  edge  of  a  city,  the  people  involved  are  those  who 
have  moved  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city.  These  are  very  often  members 
of  the  less  educated  group  of  citizens.  They  usually  possess  less  of  the 
factors  which  make  for  cooperation  along  all  lines  of  citizenship.  Our 
better  folk  who  may  have  moved  out  to  a  finer  section  seldom  appear,  un- 
less, of  course,  there  is  some  outstanding  violation  of  their  rights. 

Now  if  you  are  to  have  a  preponderance  of  the  uneducated  and  the 
uncooperative,  you  have  the  finest  opportunity  to  educate  this  group  in 
some  of  the  following  points : 

1.  Allay  their  suspicions.    They  can  be  told  that  the  Commission  is 
made  up  of  citizens,  serving  without  pay,  who  are  simply  working 
right  along  by  their  sides  to  make  a  better  city. 

2.  Make  them  see  some  of  the  problems  involved  in  planning  the 
orderly  growth  of  the  areas  involved. 
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3.  Make  them  feel  at  liberty  to  appear  before  the  Commission  at 
any  future  time,  either  to  present  their  problem  for  review,  or  to 
bring  any  matter  in  which  they  may  be  involved  and  needing  help. 

4.  Convince  them  that  graft  has  absolutely  no  place  in  your  actions. 
The  more  uneducated  the  group  with  which  you  deal,  the  more 
they  will  be  suspicious  of  your  actions,  and  impugn  wrong  mo- 
tives in  every  thing  you  do. 

These  are  some  of  the  points  we  try  to  touch  in  our  opening  state- 
ment at  such  a  hearing. 

The  hearing  conducted  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  master  plan 
or  any  portion  of  it  will  involve  another  sort  of  folk  entirely.  Very  few 
of  the  general  public  will  be  present.  City  officials,  chairmen  of  various 
commissions  and  boards  will  be  there  to  learn  how  your  work  involves 
their  section  of  the  city  life.  Such  a  hearing  calls  for  very  little  "speechi- 
fying." It  calls  for  a  sure  presentation  of  the  various  factors  of  the  plan. 
However,  there  may  be  even  here  a  chance  to  impress  those  present  with 
the  integrity  of  your  work,  and  with  your  willingness  to  cooperate  in 
every  way  with  them. 

So,  while  we  recognize  the  legal  nature  of  the  "Public  Hearing,"  we 
appreciate  more  highly  the  opportunity  to  educate  the  public  in  what 
we  are  attempting  to  do.  If  this  job  is  well  done,  the  hearings  are  less 
and  less  attended  because  the  people  involved  have  built  up  their  confi- 
dence in  what  you  are  doing. 

May  we  add  one  brief  word.  In  our  public  hearings  we  have  stressed 
the  idea  that  the  people  who  desire  to  make  known  their  desires  are  in 
no  way  objecting.  The  word  connotes  opposition  and  oftentimes  an- 
tagonism. We  try  to  make  our  people  feel  that  they  are  making  sugges- 
tions. And  we  frankly  tell  them  that  if  their  thinking  on  the  subject  is  better 
than  ours,  we  shall  gladly  grant  their  petitions. 


Strengthening  the  Local  Economy  to  Make  Planning 
Effective 

FREDERICK  H.  BAIR,  JR. 
Director,  Casper  (Wyoming)  Long  Range  Plan 

The  best  measure  of  the  success  of  planning  is  the  amount  and  kind 
of  action  which  it  induces,  guides,  or  prevents.  As  planners,  most  of  us 
have  been  more  successful  in  influencing  the  course  of  action  already  un- 
der way,  or  in  stopping  unwise  or  undesirable  action,  than  we  have  in 
getting  something  started  and  seeing  it  through. 
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It  Ian  be  argued  (and  it  frequently  is)  that  a  good  planning  agency 
more  than  pays  for  itself  by  the  mistakes  it  prevents.  But  there  is  plenty 
of  evidence  that  the  public  judges  us  as  planners  by  the  number  of  things 
we  get  started  and  carry  through,  rather  than  by  the  mistakes  we  man- 
age to  help  the  community  avoid. 

Planning  in  Casper  is  slowly  working  toward  the  development  of  a 
community  center,  additional  hospital  facilities,  better  traffic  circulation, 
more  and  better  parks,  playgrounds,  and  recreational  facilities,  etc.  Plan- 
ning has  already  headed  off  the  building  of  an  expensive  and  unneces- 
sary sewage  treatment  plant,  thus  saving  the  city  $2,000,000.  But  the 
feeling  of  many  of  Casper's  citizens  is  that  since  no  construction  has  been 
started,  planning  has  as  yet  done  nothing  for  Casper. 

It  is  difficult  to  prepare  plans  for  intelligent  and  coordinated  com- 
munity development.  It  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  convert  those  plans 
into  concrete  results. 

Many  a  shining  wastepaper  monument  stands  as  the  only  result  of 
misguided  or  unfinished  planning  effort.  We  should  not  be  discouraged. 
We  have  come  a  long  way  in  this  infant  art.  We  have  begun  to  develop 
procedures  which,  crude  and  inexact  as  they  are,  are  much  better  than 
guesswork  as  a  guide  for  action.  We  are  evolving  means  for  weaving 
together  some  of  the  elements  which  influence  community  life  in  such  a 
way  that  we  can,  and  in  many  cases  have,  produced  more  desirable  living 
conditions.  We  have  come  a  long  way.  We  still  have  a  very  long  way  to 

g°- 

I  believe  that  the  trouble  with  much  of  our  planning  is  that  we  don't 

cover  a  broad  enough  field.  There  are  those  who  will  argue,  with  con- 
siderable logic,  that  we  should  improve  our  technique  in  the  conventional 
city  planning  disciplines  before  we  attempt  to  branch  out.  But  the  pres- 
ent high  casualty  rate  among  even  the  most  well  considered  plans  may 
lead  us  to  believe  that  we  need  more  extensive  planning  if  we  are  going 
to  make  intensive  planning  effective. 

One  reason  that  too  much  planning  comes  to  no  good  end  is  that 
funds  aren't  available.  In  some  cases  funds  may  not  be  available  because 
a  camphor-scented  caricature  of  city  government  needs  to  be  aired  and  re- 
modeled. In  some  cases  "lack  of  funds"  means  that  the  mayor  and  coun- 
cil are  sabotaging  a  planning  movement  which  they  think  has  been  forced 
upon  them,  and  which  appear  to  them  to  be  an  infringement  of  their 
prerogatives.  In  a  great  many  cases  "lack  of  funds"  means  that  there 
isn't  any  money  available. 

Money  for  carrying  out  programs  comes  from  taxes,  and  the  amount 
of  taxes  depends  on  the  tax  base.  To  have  a  well-planned,  well-organized, 
well-governed  city  takes  money,  and  in  the  final  analysis,  it  is  commercial 
and  industrial  activity  which  supplies  it. 
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I  am  not  sufficiently  erudite  to  know  when  the  original  statement  was 
made  on  the  importance  of  understanding  the  economic  base.  Echoes  of 
this  original  statement  have  appeared  in  planning  literature  for  a  long 
time.  I  quote  one: 

"The  composition  of  the  city's  economic  structure,  the  nature  and 
relative  importance  of  the  different  functions  which  it  performs,  the 
soundness  and  stability  or  the  weakness  and  vulnerability  of  its  economic 
base,  are  the  factors  controlling  the  future  of  the  community.  The  fu- 
ture growth  of  the  city,  the  kind  of  city  it  is  going  to  be,  and  the  standard 
of  living  of  its  inhabitants  will,  in  the  long  run,  depend  on  these  fac- 
tors." 

This  statement  goes  on  to  say  that  unless  the  economic  base  is  clearly 
understood,  preparing  a  master  plan  is  impossible. 

As  planners  we  try  first  to  understand  and  then  to  do  something  about 
traffic  and  transportation  problems,  housing,  control  of  land  use,  recreational 
needs  and  facilities,  the  appearance  of  the  city,  and  so  on.  By  what  strange 
thought  processes  did  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  sufficient  merely 
to  understand  the  economic  base?  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  make 
no  attempt  to  do  anything  about  it  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  in  this  country  Papa  supplies  the  money  and 
Mama  figures  out  how  to  spend  it.  Are  we  placing  ourselves  in  the  po- 
sition of  Mama  saying,  "Who  is  Papa?  If  I  can  just  recognize  him,  every- 
thing will  be  all  right.  I  know  how  to  spend  his  money." 

Most  cities  have  an  ample  supply  of  people  with  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  money  should  be  spent.  The  suggestions  which  we  make  in  this 
direction  might  be  better  received  and  more  frequently  acted  upon  if  we 
made  some  effort  to  insure  that  there  is  money  to  spend. 

There  are  many  areas  of  specialization  in  the  field  of  city  planning, 
but  there  are  certain  basic  principles  which  are  common  to  all  of  them. 
Good  planning  is  the  continuous  application  of  knowledge  and  common 
sense  in  the  pursuit  of  clearly  defined  objectives.  It  involves  answering 
four  questions: 

1.  Where  are  we,  and  how  did  we  get  here? 

2.  Where  do  we  want  to  go,  and  where  are  we  likely  to  go  if  we 
do  nothing? 

3.  How  do  we  get  where  we  want  to  go  with  the  means  at  our  dis- 
posal, or  with  means  we  can  contrive? 

4.  How  do  we  keep  headed  in  the  direction  in  which  we  have  de- 
cided to  go? 

"Planning  is  for  people"  is  the  most  important  principle  of  all.  It  is 
the  rock  on  which  good  planning  must  be  founded. 

If  city  planning  is  for  people,  and  the  number  and  kind  of  people  de- 
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pends,  as  it  usually  does,  on  the  commercial  and  industrial  base  of  the 
city,  it  would  take  someone  more  skilled  than  I  am  to  draw  the  line 
dividing  the  field  of  city  planning  from  planning  for  commercial  and 
industrial  development.  We  must  make  city  planning  include  active  plan- 
ning for  economic  development  if  we  expect  to  get  results  in  city  plan- 
ning. 

On  the  other  hand,  desirable  industries  are  placing  more  and  more 
emphasis  on  good  living  conditions,  the  sort  of  living  conditions  a  well- 
planned  city  would  have,  as  a  reason  for  locating  in  a  community.  New 
industrial  development  and  industrial  movement  are  slowing  down,  and 
the  industries  which  communities  would  consider  assets  are  picking  lo- 
cations on  the  basis  of  very  careful  investigations,  and  not  as  the  result 
of  glossy  brochures,  bribes  in  the  form  of  freedom  from  local  taxation, 
or  wining  and  dining  at  the  expense  of  promotional  groups.  So,  we  must 
have  well-planned  cities  if  we  expect  to  get  results  in  desirable  industrial 
development. 

You  can't  have  the  kind  of  city  you  would  like  to  have  without  a 
commercial  and  industrial  base  to  support  it.  You  can't  have  the  kind  of 
commercial  and  industrial  development  you  want  unless  you  have,  or  are 
working  actively  toward  getting,  the  kind  of  city  you  would  like  to  have. 
Any  effort  to  divide  city  planning  from  planning  for  economic  develop- 
ment, or  at  least  any  effort  which  attempts  to  do  one  without  the  other, 
is  likely  to  run  into  difficulties  in  the  long  pull.  Much  of  the  information 
needed  for  good  city  planning  is  needed  for  a  sound  program  for  com- 
mercial and  industrial  development,  and  the  same  basic  techniques  and 
principles  are  involved.  There  is  much  to  be  gained,  in  organizing  for 
planning,  by  organizing  for  both  phases  of  it. 

There  are  two  good  ways  to  go  about  planning  for  the  economic  bet- 
terment of  your  city.  You  can  make  a  complete  economic  analysis  and 
establish  a  system  for  keeping  it  current.  I  don't  mean  a  one-shot  survey, 
because  what  you  will  need  is  a  sort  of  moving  picture  of  what  is  going 
on.  It  won't  do  you  any  good  to  be  able  to  say,  "We  could  have  answered 
that  question  a  year  ago,  when  our  survey  was  completed,  but  we  have 
no  current  information."  This  comprehensive  continuous  analysis  of 
local  needs  and  resources  discloses  industrial  potentialities  by  rubbing 
facts  together. 

The  second  method  which  shows  promise  is  one  which  can  be  un- 
dertaken with  less  preparation  and  may  show  quicker  results.  Since  the 
research  involved  is  not  as  exhaustive,  many  opportunities  for  commercial 
and  industrial  development  may  be  overlooked,  but  some  of  the  more 
obvious  ones  can  be  explored.  This  method  is  well  adapted  to  use  in 
smaller  communities.  It  is  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  local  people 
know  of  commercial  and  industrial  possibilities  as  a  result  of  their  own 
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business  experiences,  and  that  it  will  pay  the  community  to  examine  these 
potentialities  systematically. 

In  practice  we  are  finding  in  Casper  that  starting  out  with  an  ex- 
amination of  the  obvious  possibilities  results  in  the  accumulation  of  in- 
formation which  indicates  some  things  which  were  not  so  obvious,  so  that 
the  final  result  is  somewhere  between  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  first  approach  and  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
second. 

One  word  of  caution.  Don't  overlook  small  business,  or  the  possi- 
bility that  you  can  expand  and  improve  industries  already  located  in 
your  town.  You  may  have  to  wait  a  long  time  before  you  can  attract  a 
major  industry  with  a  tremendous  payroll,  bringing  with  it  its  own  labor 
force,  or  hiring  only  the  people  in  your  city  who  are  unemployed,  hous- 
ing additional  population  in  homes  built  by  local  labor  of  materials  pur- 
chased through  local  dealers,  and  locating  the  plant  on  that  tract  you 
haven't  been  able  to  sell  anyone  during  the  past  forty  years.  You  may 
have  to  wait  longer  than  a  long  time. 

A  great  many  communities  are  like  a  man  who  could  make  a  com- 
fortable living  by  working  a  full  day,  who  prefers  to  scrape  along  work- 
ing half  a  day  and  sitting  by  his  radio  the  rest  of  the  time,  to  be  sure  he 
doesn't  miss  a  prize  in  some  sort  of  giveaway  contest.  Go  after  the  dol- 
lar, but  don't  be  too  proud  to  lean  over  for  the  nickels  and  dimes. 

As  planners,  we  are  judged  by  the  results  we  get.  The  success  of  our 
programs  depends  on  the  expenditure  of  money.  Money  comes  from  the 
economic  base.  We  have  information  and  techniques  for  planning  for 
economic  development.  We  should  strengthen  the  economic  foundation 
to  make  planning  effective. 

*  -VI 

Extending  the  Planning  Budget  by  Use  of  Citizen  Groups 

JOHN  C.  MERKEL 
Secretary,  Bremerton  (Washington)  City  Planning  Commission 

Planning  commissions,  both  city  and  county,  too  often  suffer  from 
budgets  which  prohibit  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  extensive  planning 
and  by  lack  of  funds  to  prosecute  the  plans  which  they  have  formulated. 
Where  relief  is  impossible  through  increased  budget  appropriations,  a 
practical  solution  which  will,  in  part  at  least,  alleviate  the  frustration  of 
inactivity,  is  the  use  of  citizen  groups  available  in  the  community. 

Before  the  assistance  of  any  citizen  group  is  solicited,  the  planning 
commission  should  have  a  definite  program — "specifications"  for  the  job. 
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A  master  plan  in  rough  outline  form  should  be  prepared  by  the  plan- 
ning commission. 

In  most  communities,  the  citizen  groups  available  for  work  on  a 
master  plan  would  include  the  following:  architects,  engineers,  realty 
boards,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  community  clubs,  parent-teacher  organi- 
zations and  service  clubs.  These  groups  range  from  the  technical  through 
to  the  non-technical  and  each  group  has  a  potential  source  for  aid 
through  its  members'  associations  with  subsidiary  and  related  organiza- 
tions. 

When  requesting  assistance  from  a  citizen  group,  the  planning  com- 
mission must  create  an  interest  in  the  goal  and  a  desire  that  it  be  accom- 
plished. 

To  illustrate :  suppose  that  as  part  of  a  master  plan  a  comprehensive 
park  and  playground  program  is  desired.  Available  recreational  facilities 
are  a  known  factor,  the  information  having  been  supplied  by  the  munici- 
pal recreation  department.  So  the  goal  to  be  achieved  is  explained  to  the 
parent-teacher  groups,  the  realty  board,  the  community  clubs  and  the 
architects  and  engineers.  The  co-operation  of  these  groups  is  requested 
in  preparing  plans  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  community,  not  only  for  the 
present  but  for  the  future,  and  specific  phases  of  the  work  are  assigned  to 
each  group. 

Architects  and  engineers  will  be  able  to  establish  the  requirements  of 
a  long  range  program.  Parent-teacher  groups  know  the  sectional  needs  as 
related  to  the  school  program,  and  the  community  clubs  can  interpret  the 
need  from  the  home  owner's  point  of  view,  while  the  realty  boards  can 
advise  on  the  practical  points  of  land  acquisition  costs  and  land  develop- 
ment trends.  Out  of  the  fund  of  information  developed  and  integrated 
through  these  groups,  a  long  range  program  bearing  community  ap- 
proval should  result. 

A  plan  which  never  progresses  beyond  the  stage  of  a  plan  is  useless. 
A  planning  commission  which  watches  year  after  year  pass  without  even 
a  beginning  made  toward  the  fulfillment  of  its  plans,  eventually  lapses 
into  inactivity  except  for  perfunctory  routine  duties.  As  a  guard  against 
this  disastrous  result,  the  citizen  group  should  be  most  helpful. 

A  project  drafted  by  the  aid  of  citizen  groups  can  be  realized,  within 
reasonable  bounds,  by  the  aid  of  citizen  groups.  Naturally,  bridges,  high- 
ways and  similar  projects  requiring  large  capital  outlays  require  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  by  the  governmental  authorities. 

But  many  less  expensive  programs  may  be  accomplished  by  donated 
labor  or  by  funds  raised  by  community  organizations.  For  example,  a 
small  neighborhood  playfield  may  go  beyond  the  drawing  board  stage 
through  acquisition  by  the  city  of  a  suitable  plot  of  ground.  Its  develop- 
ment can  be  realized  through  the  contribution  of  labor  by  the  community 
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club,  parent-teacher  organization,  boys'  and  girls'  clubs.  Landscaping  and 
shrubbery  may  be  supplied  through  the  efforts  of  a  local  garden  club. 

The  technique  of  securing  community  participation  in  order  to  extend 
the  planning  commission  budget  will  vary  in  each  community,  as  well  as 
with  the  citizen  groups.  Each  member  of  the  commission  must  be  a  sales- 
man for  the  project  under  consideration.  Perhaps  the  project  will  be  di- 
vided into  different  phases  and  a  different  job  outlined  for  each  group 
used: 

Whether  a  committee  will  be  the  best  means  of  making  the  contact, 
or  whether  a  committee  of  one  would  be  most  successful,  depends  upon 
local  circumstances.  Regardless  of  the  procedure  followed,  the  member 
or  members  making  the  contact  should  have  the  subject  well  in  hand, 
should  be  enthusiastic  in  their  approach,  and  at  the  very  first  meeting  in- 
still in  the  minds  of  the  citizens'  group  that  the  project  is  their  project 
and  full  credit  should  always  be  extended  to  the  participants,  to  the  end 
that  the  citizens'  groups  acquire  a  feeling  of  being  in  partnership  with  the 
planning  commission,  a  feeling  that  "we  did  the  job  together." 

A  small  city  has  many  advantages  over  a  large  city.  While  the  plan- 
ning budget  may  be  small  and  the  budget  appropriations  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  plans  equally  miserly,  there  is  one  resource  always  available 
known  as  "community  spirit"  or  "community  pride."  Like  any  other  nat- 
ural resource,  these  resources  must  be  developed,  refined  and  directed 
toward  beneficial  ends. 

Planning  commissions  and  their  members  should  be  capable  of  devel- 
oping these  resources.  Vision,  patience  and  an  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
improvement  of  the  community  are  attributes  of  the  planning  commission 
members  which  may  be  transmitted  to  citizen  groups  if  intelligently 
channelled. 

Ben  Franklin's  theory  of  borrowing  a  book  to  make  a  friend  can  be 
used  to  advantage.  Borrowing  the  help  of  the  citizen  groups  in  planning 
and  in  executing  the  plans  makes  not  one  but  many  friends  for  the  plan- 
ning commission.  It  often  results  in  the  planning  commission's  becom- 
ing the  clearing-house  for  the  community's  improvement  activities  and 
rewards  the  commission  members  with  results  instead  of  empty  plans. 

Reporter's  Summary 

WILLIAM  S.  BONNER 
Senior  Planning  Analyst,  Department  of  Planning,  El  Paso,  Texas 

The  discussion  following  the  presentation  of  papers  at  the  session 
"Small  City  Planning  Problems"  was  presided  over  by  C.  R.  Mocine,  Di- 
rector, Phoenix  City  Planning  Commission.  The  major  part  of  the  discus- 
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sion  centered  around  garden  apartments  and  the  parking  meter.  Con- 
ducting the  public  hearing  and  strengthening  the  local  economy  were 
discussed  briefly. 

The  discussion  on  garden  apartments  was  opened  by  Harlean  James 
who  desired  to  know  if  garden  apartments  actually  lowered  the  value  of 
single  family  residences  when  they  were  located  in  the  same  area.  In 
reply,  it  was  pointed  out  that  garden  apartments  had  generally  been  lo- 
cated in  less  developed  areas  and  the  exact  effect  of  such  apartments  on 
residential  values  was  unknown.  It  was  felt  that  vertical  units  were  the 
more  desirable  type  of  garden  apartment,  that  is,  units  which  are  of 
cellar  to  attic  type.  This  type  allows  the  occupant  to  have  his  own  out- 
side open  space,  which  was  the  original  intent  of  garden  apartments.  Ed- 
ward Moore,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  stated  that  there  should  be  area 
requirements  for  garden  apartments  and  that  controls  similar  to  those  ap- 
plied to  subdivisions  should  be  applied  to  garden  apartments.  In  many 
localities,  garden  apartments  have  been  relegated  to  apartment  districts, 
due  to  opposition  to  this  type  of  apartment  by  owners  of  single  family 
dwellings.  Concern  was  expressed  over  the  sale  of  garden  apartment 
projects  that  would  result  in  multiple  ownership  of  the  units  and  the 
possibility  that  some  units  would  not  have  access  to  a  street.  FHA  con- 
trols were  cited  as  a  means  of  assuring  street  access. 

Concerning  parking  meters,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  legal  basis  of 
the  meter  is  the  regulation  of  traffic  and  parking.  The  question  was 
raised,  does  this  apply  to  the  small  town  ?  Consensus  of  opinion  was  that 
it  did.  Angus  MacNeill,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  stated  that  the  meter 
is  a  timing  device  and  is  tangible  evidence  of  over-parking.  However, 
meters  themselves  are  of  no  use  without  off-street  parking.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Act  states  that  revenue  from  meters  must  be  used  for  off-street 
parking  and  traffic  control.  The  question  of  the  use  of  meters  in  off-street 
municipal  parking  lots  was  raised.  Can  a  man  be  given  a  ticket  for  fail- 
ing to  "slug"  a  meter  in  such  a  lot?  It  was  pointed  out  that  in  New  York 
State  an  individual  can  be  arrested  for  failure  to  pay  the  meter  in  an  off- 
street  lot.  However,  such  revenue  must  be  used  for  street  and  parking 
facilities. 

Edward  Moore  raised  the  question  of  whether  land  can  be  earmarked 
on  the  official  map  for  off-street  parking  purposes.  It  was  reported  that 
in  New  Hampshire  off-street  parking  space  has  the  same  status  as  streets 
on  the  official  map. 

Many  felt  that  parking  was  a  problem  the  merchants  should  solve, 
either  by  paying  for  it  or  providing  it.  However,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
non-merchandising  people  generate  just  as  much  demand  for  parking  as 
do  the  merchandising  people.  The  parking  problem  affects  one  and  all  in 
the  community.  Charles  MacDonald,  manager  of  Greenbelt,  Maryland, 
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made  an  interesting  comment.  He  said  that  space  needed  for  parking  had 
been  underestimated  in  laying  out  Greenbelt.  Only  one-third  of  the  units 
were  provided  with  parking  space.  Today,  there  is  nearly  one  car  for 
each  unit,  consequently  service  entrances  are  many  times  blocked  by 
parked  cars. 

Mr.  Drake's  talk  on  conducting  the  public  hearing  raised  the  question 
of  how  to  get  those  who  favor  a  proposal  out  to  meetings.  The  op- 
ponents are  always  present.  It  was  suggested  that  the  proponents  and  the 
opponents  of  a  proposal  should  be  brought  together  by  the  Planning 
Commission  before  the  public  hearing.  Personal  contact  was  suggested 
as  one  way  to  get  supporters  to  attend  a  public  hearing. 

The  problem  of  strengthening  the  local  economy  was  briefly  dis- 
cussed. Harold  Miller,  Tennessee  State  Planning  Commission,  told  how 
his  agency  handles  industrial  inquiries  and  places  new  industries  coming 
to  the  state  in  local  communities. 


County  Planning  Problems 
i 

Industrial  Development  and  Rural  Areas 

ROBERT  S.  RUSSELL 

Planning  Director, 
Louisville  and  Jefferson  County  Planning  and  Zoning  Commission 

During  the  war,  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  industrial  expansion 
which  occurred  in  open  farm  lands.  We  spoke  with  pride  of  how  tanks 
and  airplanes  grew  from  what  had  been  corn  fields.  The  impact  of  this 
development  was  tremendous ;  but  it  was  also  abnormal  as  the  following 
indicate: 

a)  The  scale  of  operations,  both  collectively  and  for  individual  plants, 
was  much  greater  than  peacetime  will  produce.   (Also,  this  con- 
tributed to  the  remoteness  of  many  of  the  plants.) 

b)  The  urgency  for  speed  meant  that  there  was  little  opportunity  for 
local  planning.    Local  2oning  regulations,  if  any,  bowed  politely 
to  the  emergency. 

c)  There  was  a  high  percentage  of  migrant  workers — people  who 
had  no  intention  of  becoming  permanent  residents  of  the  com- 
munity. 

d)  Likewise  the  product  itself  was  of  a  temporary  nature.  The  manu- 
facture of  armaments  plays  but  a  small  role  in  our  peacetime 
economy. 

e)  Local  problems  of  traffic  and  housing  were  affected  by  shortage's. 
Fewer  cars  meant  that  traffic  snarls,  although  bad  enough,  were 
nothing  to  what  they  could  have  been.   Limited  new  housing  facili- 
ties resulted,  as  we  all  know,  in  disheartening  shortages  but  also 
in  fewer  orphaned  residential  communities  which  would  have  left 
individuals,  rather  than  the  government,  holding  the  bag. 

In  Jefferson  County,  approximately  1,200  acres  of  open  land  were  ab- 
sorbed by  wartime  industry,  but  it  so  happened  that  the  immediate  effect 
of  this  was  secondary.  Several  county  roads  were  built  or  rebuilt,  rail- 
road spurs  were  extended  to  the  new  plants  and  one  small  temporary 
housing  project  was  built. 
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What  has  happened  to  all  these  industries  and  installations  after  the 
war?  The  chemical  industry  is  operating  on  a  moderate  scale.  Certain 
components  of  the  synthetic  rubber  program  are  practically  shut  down. 
The  Curtis-Wright  aircraft  plant  is  now  making  International  Harvester 
tractors — much  to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  community.  Produc- 
tion of  aluminum  is  continuing  at  a  smaller  peacetime  scale.  A  fine  new 
airport,  developed  for  wartime  use,  has  now  become  the  municipal  field. 
The  temporary  housing  project  referred  to  above  has  apparently  become 
permanent,  much  to  the  distress  of  some,  who  feel  that  it  may  collapse 
like  the  one-hoss  shay. 

So  much  for  Louisville's  experience  from  the  war — a  major  operation 
from  which  we  have  pretty  well  recovered.  The  dislocation  to  other  com- 
munities caused  by  war  industries  may  have  been  more  or  less  severe 
than  our  own  experience  but,  with  possibly  a  few  exceptions,  these  prob- 
lems are  working  out  to  a  solution. 

In  peacetime,  which  we  hope  will  be  from  now  on,  the  situation  will 
be  very  different.  Each  city  (including  its  nearby  rural  areas)  is  once 
more  in  active  competition  to  attract  new  industries  to  strengthen  the 
economic  base  of  the  community.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this.  How- 
ever, the  role  played  by  the  planner  is  of  increasing  importance.  It  is  up 
to  him  to  estimate  the  location  and  extent  of  the  requirements  of  future 
industry  and  also  to  devise  some  reasonable  means  of  holding  the  areas 
from  encroachment  by  non-industrial  uses. 

Presumably  every  new  industry  (with  possibly  the  exception  of  those 
concerned  with  the  development  and  use  of  atomic  energy)  will  locate  near 
a  city  to  take  advantage  of  the  labor  supply.  Thus  industrial  development 
in  rural  areas  is  very  much  a  city  planning  problem.  In  selecting  locations 
suitable  for  new  industry  on  the  fringes  of  a  city,  the  following  are  of 
prime  importance : 

a)  the  existence  of  acreage  tracts  of  undeveloped  land. 

b)  proximity  to  transportation — rail  and  highway,  also  air  and  water 
transportation  may  be  factors. 

c)  availability  of  utilities — water,  sewer,  gas. 

d)  freedom  from  flooding. 

e)  distance  from  areas  of  existing  development  which  might  be  dam- 
aged by  the  intrusion  of  new  factories. 

How  much  unused  land  should  be  zoned  for  industry  is  much  harder  to 
arrive  at :  First  and  most  important  is  a  candid  appraisal  of  the  community 
as  a  place  which  would  or  would  not  be  attractive  to  industries  of  various 
types.  There  are  many  factors  involved  in  this,  including:  proximity  to 
markets;  proximity  to  raw  materials;  available  labor  supply;  prevailing 
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wages;  rail  rates;  utility  rates;  local  and  state  tax  policies;  and,  lastly  but  of 
increasing  importance,  the  desirability  of  the  community  in  question  as  a 
place  to  live  and  raise  a  family. 

But  no  matter  how  carefully  such  a  study  is  made,  the  decision  and  the 
location  of  a  plant  lies  with  the  executives  of  that  company,  and  their  action 
is  bound  to  be  influenced  by  factors  pertaining  to  them  as  individuals  or 
the  policy  of  that  company  alone.  However,  an  insight  to  these  intangibles 
is  given  in  a  report  entitled  Decentralization  in  Industry,  published  a  year  or 
two  ago  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  This  study  was  made 
of  148  large  manufacturers.  Highlights  of  this  report  are  as  follows: 

a)  Approximately     three-fourths     of     plant     establishments     surveyed 
had  either  decentralized  already  or  had  a  definite  policy  of  so  do- 
ing in  the  future. 

b)  Moving  to  a  smaller  city  or  town  was  the  third  most  important 
reason   given   for   decentralization,   following  proximity  to   new 
markets  and  new  sources  of  labor. 

c)  There  was  a  wide  variation  of  trends  among  different  types  of  in- 
dustries.   Iron  and  steel,  machinery  and  petroleum  tended  to  re- 
main centralized;  chemicals,  pharmaceuticals  and  rubber  products 
were  strong  for  decentralization. 

d)  A  large  amount  of  decentralization  occurs  by  happenstance,  i.e., 
acquisition  of  other  plants  in  the  same  field  or  of  war  surplus 
properties.   Regional  shifts  within  the  country  are  nonspectacular, 
but,  with  the  help  of  TVA  power  and  natural  gas,  the  South  and 
Southwest  are  attracting  industry  at  a  somewhat  higher  rate  than 
other  sections. 

e)  A  definite  trend  is  indicated  to  smaller  cities  and  towns.   Commu- 
nities of  less  than  10,000  population  had  the  largest  gain — from 
21  percent  of  new  plants  established  before  1940  to  29  percent 
since  that  time.   Cities  of  10,000-100,000  have  increased  their  pro- 
portion from  32  percent  to  36  percent,  whereas  cities  over  100,000 
population  have  dropped  from  47  percent  to  34  percent.    Within 
large  metropolitan  areas  the  trend  is  to  get  away  from  the  con- 
gested centers  but  to  stay  in  the  same  general  area. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  report  of  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board  on  Security  Factors  in  Industrial  Locations.  This  recommended  cities 
of  50,000  or  less  as  being  relatively  safe  from  enemy  attack.  It  pointed  out 
that  industrial  concentrations  of  five  square  miles  or  more  make  an  attractive 
target  for  an  atom  bomb.  Of  course  it  is  too  early,  and  extremely  difficult, 
to  see  tangible  results  of  this  report  in  the  decentralization  of  industry.  How- 
ever, it  is  probable  that  as  long  as  national  defense  efforts  are  confined  to  the 
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military,  the  policies  of  industrial  corporations  will  be  to  continue  where 
efficiency  of  operation  is  the  controlling  principle.  In  the  current  issue  of 
Urban  Land,  Mr.  Arnold  of  the  B  &  O  Railroad  feels  that  decentralization 
for  security  is  industry's  own  responsibility.  Whether  it  can  and  will  be 
done  without  subsidy  from  the  federal  government  remains  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  Arnold  also  points  out  the  fact  that  individual  factories  are 
spreading  out,  need  more  acreage  for  their  operations.  This  is  due  to  the 
prevalence  of  one-story  buildings  and  space  for  employee  parking,  rec- 
reation and  also  for  beautification  of  the  grounds.  Relative  to  parking 
needs,  a  recent  check  in  Louisville  showed  that  50  percent  of  employees 
of  industries  in  rural  areas  drive  their  own  cars  to  work.  This  compares 
to  approximately  33  percent  for  industries  within  the  city. 

The  last  of  the  criteria  for  gauging  the  needs  for  future  industrial  acreage 
is  the  degree  to  which  the  community  can  protect  industrially  zoned  land 
from  intrusion  by  other  uses.  Recently  the  Kentucky  State  Fair  Board 
acquired  a  tract  of  some  300  acres  adjacent  to  Louisville  for  a  new  fair- 
grounds in  an  area  suitable  for  light  industry.  A  drive-in  theatre  has 
taken  up  more  of  our  industrial  acreage.  But  of  course  residential  devel- 
opment is  the  worst  threat.  Our  own  efforts  are  to  limit  this  by  requiring 
wider  lots,  75  feet,  for  single-family  development  in  industrial  areas.  In 
spite  of  being  an  indirect  approach,  this  is  working  satisfactorily  relative 
to  large-scale  developments.  A  technical  bulletin  of  the  Urban  Land  In- 
stitute, issued  almost  a  year  ago,  quoted  the  ordinances  of  25  cities  which 
excluded  in  varying  degrees  residential  development  in  industrially  zoned 
areas.  The  small  number  of  communities  having  such  provisions  in  their 
zoning  regulations  indicates  that  this  is  still  a  new  concept.  Whether  or 
not  it  will  spread,  and  with  what  efficiency,  depends  on  its  reasonableness 
as  interpreted  by  the  courts.  It  is  not  as  simple  as  saying  "We  keep  in- 
dustries out  of  residential  areas,  why  not  keep  houses  out  of  industrial 
areas?"  Actually  there  is  greater  potential  hardship  on  the  owner  of  in- 
dustrially zoned  acreage  because  the  proportion  of  industrial  development 
in  the  whole  development  pattern  is  so  much  smaller  than  that  of  resi- 
dential development. 

I  feel  strongly  that  there  can  be  an  alternate  course  to  the  restrictive 
zoning  of  industrially  zoned  property:  namely,  that  a  public  or  semi- 
public  agency — or  the  railroads — buy  or  lease  an  industrial  land  reserve 
and  hold  this  for  the  future  location  of  new  factories. 

To  summarize,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  following  points: 

a)  New  rural  industrial  development  does  influence  the  direction  of 
growth  of  the  community. 

b)  Since  this  is  usually  on  land  ripe  for  development,  remote  devel- 
opments far  into  the  rural  areas  are  not  probable  in  peacetime. 
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c)  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  there  will  be  competition  between 
residences  and  industry  for  land  served  by  utilities. 

d)  Open  industrial  acreage  sites  need  more  protection — is  zoning  the 
best  answer? 


II 

Subdivision  Regulations  at  the  County  Level 

ARTHUR  H.  ADAMS 
Director  of  Planning,  Los  Angeles  County  Regional  Planning  Commission 

The  question  as  to  what  extent  human  activities  should  be  regulated 
by  the  State  is  ever  present  and  probably  constitutes  one  of  the  most  vex- 
ing problems  with  which  the  public  official  has  to  deal.  It  is  axiomatic 
that  as  population  density  increases  necessary  regulations  multiply  until 
at  times  they  become  so  onerous  to  certain  individuals  that,  instead  of 
using  the  customery  derogatory  appellations  to  describe  the  official 
charged  with  enforcement,  they  refer  to  him  in  the  name  of  one  of  the 
late  unlamented  dictators.  This  attitude  persists  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
all  regulations  are  designed  to  react  to  the  welfare  of  the  citizenry  and 
are  usually  based  upon  experience  in  a  particular  line. 

The  primary  purpose  of  subdivision  regulations  at  the  county  level  is 
to  produce  a  community  which  will  satisfactorily  meet  modern  require- 
ments for  pleasant  and  profitable  living.  Yet,  the  great  importance  of 
planning  for  the  future  must  not  be  overlooked,  for  community  patterns 
developed  at  the  county  level  may  exist  for  generations.  The  importance 
of  long  range  planning  on  the  county  level  becomes  especially  significant 
at  times  when  cities  expand  by  annexing  property  subdivided  under 
county  regulations. 

In  Los  Angeles  County,  for  example,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  activity 
in  land  subdivision  especially  in  the  unincorporated  areas*  and  frequently 
areas  are  annexed  to  an  adjoining  city  immediately  after  having  been 
subdivided,  principally  to  provide  water  and  sewer  services  for  inhabi- 
tants of  the  unincorporated  territory.  Such  annexations  serve  to  empha- 
size the  importance  of  having  well  coordinated  plans  for  land  use,  high- 
way systems,  parks  and  playgrounds,  schools,  churches,  and  all  other 
facilities,  such  as  transportation,  water,  power,  sewage,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  logical  functions  of  a  County  Planning  Commission 
is  the  coordination  and  standardization  of  subdivision  requirements 

*  43  Tentative  Tracts  submitted  in  August  1949,  3993  lots,  1136  acres,  Land  costs 
$3,00043,400  per  acre. 
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among  the  many  governmental  jurisdictions  of  an  area.  In  the  metro- 
politan area  of  Los  Angeles  County  there  are  forty-five  incorporated 
cities,  thus  making  a  total  of  forty-six  separate  governmental  agencies 
capable  of  establishing  and  enforcing  subdivision  regulations.  While  a 
great  deal  of  work  is  yet  to  be  done  to  bring  about  uniformity  of  regu- 
lations, the  two  planning  commissions  which  operate  on  the  largest  scale, 
and  whose  authority  covers  the  greatest  areas,  namely,  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Planning  Commission  and  the  Los  Angeles  County  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission,  do  have  subdivision  ordinances  which  are  similar  in 
basic  requirements.  Both  have  minimum  lot  widths  of  50  feet  and  mini- 
mum lot  areas  of  5,000  square  feet,  whereas  lot  width  and  area  require- 
ments in  the  44  remaining  municipalities  vary  greatly.  Some  cities  have 
lot  width  and  area  requirements  in  excess  of  County  minimums  while 
others,  unfortunately,  have  standards  which  are  lower.  Most,  however, 
have  followed  the  lead  of  the  two  large  planning  agencies  and  adopted 
the  same  standards. 

Thus  we  have  an  example  of  how  a  county  planning  agency  may  lead 
the  way  in  establishing  subdivision  standards  which  are  reasonably  applica- 
ble to  the  incorporated  areas  within  the  county.  Should  a  city  become  con- 
vinced that  higher  subdivision  requirements  are  desirable  no  conflict  need 
occur  when  such  higher  standards  are  established. 

However,  conflict  and  confusion  may  result  if  a  city  has  lower  stand- 
ards than  the  county  and  the  residents  of  the  city  become  convinced  that 
they  are  not  being  protected  as  adequately  as  the  residents  in  nearby  un- 
incorporated territory.  The  result  of  such  a  situation,  fortunately,  is  usually 
the  upward  revision  of  the  lower  municipal  standards.  In  instances  of 
this  nature  the  county  subdivision  ordinance  serves  as  a  measuring  stick 
or  equalizing  influence. 

While  it  may  not  always  be  necessary  or  expedient  to  have  uniform 
subdivision  standards  throughout  a  metropolitan  area,  it  is  essential  that 
there  be  a  reasonable  minimum  standard. 

Frequently  incorporated  cities  of  less  than  75,000  population  are  un- 
able to  include  in  their  budgets  sufficient  funds  to  employ  a  full-time 
planning  department  to  establish  and  enforce  an  adequate  and  compre- 
hensive subdivision  ordinance. 

Problems  pertaining  to  subdivisions  must  then  be  solved  by  other 
members  of  the  municipal  staff.  Usually  where  this  situation  occurs  the 
city  engineer  inherits  the  task,  but  in  some  cities  the  city  clerk  is  dele- 
gated the  task  of  acting  as  an  unofficial  planning  director  charged  with, 
among  other  duties,  the  approval  of  proposed  subdivisions. 

This  is  a  ludicrous  and  regrettable  situation,  but  not  always  an  avoid- 
able one.  The  ideal  long-range  solution,  of  course,  would  be  to  have  a 
competent  director  and  adequate  staff  plus  a  conscientious  commission 
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firmly  established  in  every  governmental  jurisdiction.  However,  since 
many  small  cities  and  some  of  the  larger  ones  find  themselves  either  un- 
able or  reluctant  to  create  adequately  staffed  and  financed  planning  de- 
partments, due  at  times  to  a  shortage  of  trained  or  experienced  planning 
personnel,  an  interim  solution  to  this  problem  is  urgently  needed. 

Under  such  conditions  the  county  which  does  have  a  comprehensive 
subdivision  ordinance  and  an  adequate  planning  staff  can  render  invalu- 
able services  to  the  cities  which  are  not  so  fortunately  equipped,  and  an 
invaluable  indirect  service  to  itself  by  providing  advisory  service  to  cities 
on  subdivision  design  and  regulation. 

In  most  states  it  is  legally  possible  for  a  municipality  to  enter  into 
contract  with  the  county,  for  the  latter  to  render  to  the  city  certain  serv- 
ices which  can  be  performed  more  economically  and  efficiently  by  the 
county.  For  example,  Los  Angeles  County  provides  assessment  services 
to  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  conducts  civil  service  examinations  and  per- 
forms various  health  services  for  a  number  of  incorporated  cities,  all  on 
a  contractual  basis. 

If  a  city  finds  itself,  due  to  legal,  financial,  or  other  reasons,  unable  to 
obtain  advice  on  subdivision  matters  from  a  county  planning  agency  on  a 
retaining  fee  or  cost-per-consultation  basis,  the  county  might  be  justified, 
if  only  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  desirable  subdivision  design,  in 
volunteering  to  review  and  comment  upon  tentative  subdivision  tract 
maps  within  city  boundaries.  The  county's  recommendations  should  be 
purely  advisory,  and  the  decision  as  to  whether  specific  recommendations 
would  be  accepted  by  the  city  to  constitute  requirements  for  conditional 
approval  of  the  tract  should  remain  with  the  municipality. 

In  Los  Angeles  County  the  Regional  Planning  Commission  receives 
tentative  subdivision  maps  from  many  incorporated  cities,  several  of 
whom  have  active  planning  departments.  These  maps  are  submitted  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  cities  to  receive  from  the  County 
supplemental  information  and  comments. 

The  county  planning  department  thus  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity 
and  furnishes  professional  criticism  on  the  tentative  subdivisions  pro- 
posed within  incorporated  areas. 

Our  counties,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  are  still  predominantly 
rural  in  character  and  development.  Their  areas  of  potential  subdivision 
are,  therefore,  relatively  open  and  the  individual  ownerships  compara- 
tively large. 

This  is  the  type  of  acreage  which  is  currently  in  demand  by  the 
builder-developer  who  operates  on  a  100  or  more  house-per-tract  scale.  It 
is  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  most  subdivisions  will  continue  to  be  de- 
veloped on  this  basis  so  long  as  the  emphasis  remains  on  the  economy- 
type  house  and  lot  "package"  deal,  and  counties  within  or  adjacent  to 
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metropolitan  areas  may  therefore  expect  a  continued  large  volume  of  sub- 
division activity  while  the  present  demand  for  large  subdivision  tracts 
continues. 

When  the  majority  of  subdivisions  occur  in  unincorporated  areas,  the 
counties  are  in  the  fortunate  position  of  being  able  to  influence  the  design 
of  future  tracts  considerably  more  than  the  cities.  This  is  fortunate  be- 
cause it  is  easier  to  achieve  good  subdivision  design  when  the  acreage  is 
at  a  maximum  and  the  permanent  physical  influences  such  as  existing 
thoroughfares  and  improved  drainage  courses  are  at  a  minimum. 

Counties  should  take  the  lead  and  hold  it  in  establishing  reasonably 
high  standards  for  subdivision  development  because  of  the  fine  oppor- 
tunity now  present  for  applying  these  standards  to  large  unobstructed 
areas  where  they  can  be  most  readily  and  advantageously  used. 

Ill 

Agricultural  Zoning 

MARY  R.  GILKEY 
Director  of  Planning,  Marin  County  (California)  Planning  Commission 

Zoning  of  any  kind  effects  people  and  should  effect  them  in  such  a 
way,  as  a  whole,  "...  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they  might 
have  it  more  abundantly." 

The  points  I  would  like  to  make  are:  (1)  agricultural  zoning  is  not  a 
cure-all  for  the  aches  and  pains  of  rural  living  but  is  only  one  of  the  tools 
of  a  positive,  affirmative,  economically  sound,  democratic  and  cooperative 
planning  program  for  the  agriculturists;  (2)  agricultural  zoning  should 
indicate  that  the  highest  and  best  use  of  the  land  so  zoned  is  for  agricul- 
ture or  agriculture  and  residential  uses  combined. 

Through  agricultural  zoning  we  are  controlling  the  way  of  life  of  the 
rugged  rural  individualists — the  farmers,  the  "just  country  folk."  The 
size  of  a  holding  may  range  from  ten  acres  to  several  thousands  of  acres, 
sufficient,  usually,  so  that  the  activities  on  neighboring  holdings  do  not 
adversely  effect  each  other.  So,  we  can't  negatively  say  to  the  land  holder 
where  we  believe  zoning  should  be  adopted,  as  we  often  do  in  urban 
areas,  "You  will  be  protected  by  the  zoning  against  obnoxious  or  un- 
desirable land  uses  next  door  to  you." 

Right  here  I'm  wondering  if  it  is  because  I'm  a  farmer's  daughter 
turned  planner  that  I  was  asked  to  speak  on  agricultural  zoning. 

As  the  farmer's  daughter,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  "we  farmers" 
are  interested  in  better  roads,  good  schools,  and  close,  accessible  and  con- 
stant markets.  We  farmers  understand  soil  conservation  when  we  do  not 
get  the  yield  we  did  ten  years  previously,  or  water  conservation  when  the 
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water  table  falls  from  ten  to  a  hundred  or  more  feet.  We  are  interested 
in  a  community  center  where  we  can  meet  our  friends  and  sell,  barter  or 
exchange  goods. 

We  want  lower  fire  rates,  some  health  services,  electrification,  and  we 
want  lower  taxes  which  we  feel  are  imminent  if  we  aren't  regulated  all 
the  time.  In  other  words,  we  farmers  are  interested  in  having  for  our- 
selves and  our  children  the  "Life  Abundant"  and  to  that  extent  only 
might  we  submit  to  controls,  regulations  or  taxes  of  any  kind. 

Now  the  farmer  turns  planner  and  asks,  "Can  'we  planners'  show 
that  zoning  will  assist  in  positive,  affirmative  planning  in  a  democratic 
and  cooperative  manner?" 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  too  often  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  rural  life  on  the  planners'  part  and  too  much  just  zoning. 
There  is  too  often  an  absence  of  a  close  relationship  between  zoning  and 
the  actual  planning  function.  And  here's  point  number  one:  Zoning  is 
only  one  of  the  tools  we  should  use  in  the  planning  function. 

The  first  step  is  to  take  a  good  look  at  the  region  with  the  farmers. 
They  can  tell  you  what  the  land  is  good  for,  they  can  tell  you  what  they 
need  or  what  lands  at  one  time  were  productive  but  are  no  longer  good 
for  crops.  Then  get  a  good  look  at  the  area  with  the  County  Agricul- 
tural Commissioner,  the  Grange,  and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Next  find  out  the  local  governmental  costs  for  each  public 
service.  Check  for  tax  delinquency.  Find  out  from  the  officers  of  the 
various  governmental  branches  where  improved  public  services  are  needed 
or  where  costs  are  prohibitive  related  to  tax  income.  This  is  the  demo- 
cratic and  cooperative  planning  if  you  help  in  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems. 

The  formulation  of  an  over-all  economical,  serviceable  system  of  farm- 
to-market  highways  and  rural  roads  may  indicate  that  some  roads  should 
be  closed. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  school  system  may  indicate  that  a  consolida- 
tion of  districts  and  the  closing  of  some  schools  will  save  in  educational 
costs  and  provide  for  a  more  comprehensive  educational  system  within  a 
single  school. 

Look  at  the  region  with  the  people.  Understand  their  problems.  Be  pre- 
pared outside  of  zoning  to  help  them  in  the  formulation  of  what  the  Cali- 
fornia Law  calls  a  Conservation  Plan:  "For  the  conservation,  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  natural  resources,  including  water  and  its  hy- 
draulic force,  forests,  soils,  rivers  and  other  waters,  harbors,  fisheries,  wild 
life,  minerals  and  other  natural  resources.  Such  a  plan  shall  also  cover 
the  reclamation  of  land  and  waters,  flood  control,  prevention  and  control 
of  the  pollution  of  streams  and  other  waters,  regulation  of  the  use  of  land 
in  stream  channels  and  other  areas  required  for  the  accomplishment  of 
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the  conservation  plan,  prevention,  control  and  correction  of  the  erosion 
of  soils,  beaches  and  shores,  and  protection  of  watersheds." 

Now  along  with  helping  to  form  conservation  districts,  or  working 
out  a  plan  for  checking  soil  erosion  or  helping  to  preserve  water  for  dry 
seasons,  or  getting  better  roads,  etc.,  it  will  become  evident  that  some 
lands  which  are  being  used  for  various  agricultural  pursuits  and  for  resi- 
dential purposes  should  be  zoned  against  habitation  or  any  use  except  re- 
forestation or  recreational  purposes,  with  or  without  habitation.  It  may 
become  evident  that  the  small  potential  income  to  the  owner  is  far  out- 
weighed by  the  tremendous  governmental  costs  to  serve  the  land  with 
roads,  schools,  and  other  services.  So  this  land  does  not  get  the  usual 
agricultural  zoning  but  gets  the  restricted  forestry  district  or  recreational 
district. 

For  a  story  on  this  type  of  rural  zoning  I  refer  you  to  From  Public  Bur- 
den to  Public  Benefit,  The  Story  of  Marinette  County's  Land  Program  by  the 
Wisconsin  Conservation  Department  cooperating  with  Marinette  County  and 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  and 
Rural  Zoning  in  Wisconsin  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin. 

We  have  eliminated  areas  in  which  agricultural  zoning  is  often  used 
because  there  is  nothing  better.  Lands  that  can  economically  be  used  for 
agriculture  and  are  suitable  for  agricultural  pursuits  should  be  zoned  for 
agriculture. 

I  would  say  that  many  varied  types  of  agricultural  zones  could  Be 
established  in  general  as  follows: 

1.  The  Open  Rural  District.  This  is  really  an  unrestricted  district  except 
for  special  permits  or  special   requirements  for  garbage   dumps,   junk 
yards,  commercial  excavating,  hog  ranches,  processing  of  fish  or  animal 
products  or  uses  particularly  objectionable  by  reason  of  strong  odor,  dust, 
smoke,  gas  or  noise.   I  include  this  in  agricultural  zoning  because  agricul- 
ture will  probably  be  the  predominant  use  of  all  those  permitted. 

2.  Limited  Agricultural  Districts.   Such  districts  can  vary  with  the  needs 
as  follows: 

a)  to  permit  all  agricultural  uses  plus  habitation. 

b)  to  permit  specified  agricultural  uses  suitable  to  the  area,  plus  habi- 
tation. 

c)  to  permit  certain  specific  agricultural  uses,  but  to  exclude  right  of 
habitation. 

There  may  be  areas  which  are  subject  to  periodic  flooding  and  consequent 
loss  of  life  and  property.   In  such  areas  habitation  might  not  be  permitted. 
It  might  be  zoned  against  habitation  but  to  permit  specific  kinds  of  agricul 
cure  where  great  loss  would  not  be  sustained  from  flooding.    A  fine  presen- 
tation of  this,  Flood-Plain  Zoning  by  Ralph  B.  Wertheimer,  Associate  Legis- 
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lative  Planning  Analyst,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  published  by  the  California  State  Planning  Board,  is 
worth  your  perusal. 

Mr.  Wertheimer  says,  "Control  of  development  or  settlement  on  flood 
plans  may  vary  from  exclusion  of  occupancy  or  prohibition  of  all  speci- 
fied kinds  of  building  to  requirements  regarding  methods  of  building 
construction."  He  showed  the  legal  justification  of  the  exercise  of  the 
police  power  to  protect  life  and  property  by  forbidding  settlement  in 
areas  exposed  to  flood  damage.  This  has  been  done  in  Keene,  New 
Hampshire;  Jefferson  County,  Wisconsin;  and  Los  Angeles  County,  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  this  report  it  is  pointed  out  that  large  expenditures  of  public  funds 
to  keep  the  water  away  from  the  people  often  can  not  be  justified  by  the 
benefits  realized.  The  better  way,  which  a  careful  analysis  will  reveal, 
would  be  to  "keep  the  people  away  from  the  water."  It  is  also  pointed 
out  that  flood  control  dams  often  prove  inadequate  and  that  programs  of 
construction  often  barely  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  storm  water 
run-off  caused  by  rapid  urban  and  suburban  development. 

3.  Suburban  Agricultural  Districts.    To  be  used  for  those  areas  subject 
to  urban  development  in  the  near  future,  or  where  holdings  are  so  small 
as  to  require  the  prohibition  of  agricultural  uses  which  would  be  detri- 
mental  to   neighboring   residential   development — the   major   land   use. 
Such  districts  would  permit  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  the  raising  of  crops, 
horticulture,  viticulture.   They  would  allow  small  livestock  farming,  with 
regulations  for  the  locations  of  enclosures  for  stock.  They  would  provide 
for  dairying  and  animal  husbandry  according  to  acreage  of  holding. 

4.  Agricultural  and  Recreation  Districts.   In  some  areas  natural  resources 
that  can  be  profitable  are  climate  and  interesting  natural  geography. 
Here  you  may  find  that  the  various  recreational  uses — winter  sports,  dude 
ranches,  summer  resorts,  fishing,  camping,  beach  development — can  go 
hand  in  hand  with  agriculture.    It  will  strengthen  the  economic  base  of 
the  region  and  make  better  use  of  a  natural  resource. 

At  this  point  I  cannot  help  but  caution  against  indiscriminate  outdoor 
advertising  along  our  rural  highways.  One  major  recreational  use  is 
simply  traveling  through  the  rural  areas  on  national,  state  or  major 
county  highways.  The  beauty  and  enjoyment  of  areas  can  be  marred  and 
dissipated  unless,  as  a  part  of  agricultural  zoning,  there  is  prohibition  of 
outdoor  advertising. 

One  disease  of  many  agricultural  areas  near  urban  communities  is  the 
constant  eating  away  of  the  agricultural  lands  by  urban  development  in  a 
haphazard  manner.  This  does  three  things.  It  creates,  in  many  instances, 
near-slum  living  conditions  where  shacks  are  built  on  low  cost  land.  It 
destroys  the  possibility  of  developing  sound,  serviceable,  unified  neigh- 
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borhoods  or  communities.  It  gradually  takes  from  already  developed 
communities  their  breathing  space  which  the  open  rural  fringe  has  been 
providing. 

In  the  latter  instances  we  should  consider  the  Greenbelt  idea  by  zon- 
ing to  permit  agricultural  and  residential  development  but  requiring 
large  individual  land  holdings. 

If,  however,  the  agricultural  lands  are  zoned  for  agriculture  and  will 
and  should  ultimately  be  developed  for  urban  living,  then  we,  as  plan- 
ners, should  have  ready  neighborhood  and  community  plans  toward 
which  our  commissions,  the  developers  and  the  public  can  work,  as  land 
is  gradually  developed. 

In  California  we  find  that  this  nibbling  process  is  very  slow  insofar  as 
individual  holdings  are  concerned.  We  often  may  not  legally  require  fil- 
ing of  subdivisions  to  have  the  opportunity,  in  the  critical  stages,  to  check 
how  the  ultimate  land  division  will  effect  the  community.  In  fact,  the 
picture  goes  something  like  this :  Someone  from  "The  City"  offers  to  buy 
ten  acres  on  the  County  Road  from  a  hundred  acre  ranch.  He  is  willing 
to  pay  enough  to  clear  the  ranch  of  its  mortgage.  So  he  gets  his  ten 
acres.  Then  one  of  his  friends  offers  him  nearly  as  much  as  he  paid  for 
his  ten  acres,  for  five  of  them.  He's  tired  of  trying  to  keep  up  the  full 
ten  and  hold  another  job  in  "The  City",  so  he  agrees.  Now,  of  course, 
the  new  comer  gets  the  back  five  so  he  is  given  a  twenty  foot  easement 
to  it.  This  he  improves  by  dumping  some  rock  along  after  a  grader.  But 
we're  not  finished  yet.  Gradually  the  five  acres  gets  divided  and  re- 
divided  over  a  period  of  ten  years  until  there  are  twenty-five  families  on 
them.  There  are  no  roads.  Septic  tank  effluent  runs  into  neighboring 
yards  or  wells.  If  there  are  no  wells,  then  there  are  five  or  six  one-inch 
water  lines  paralleling  each  other  to  serve  various  houses.  You  know 
the  picture! 

Once  an  area  is  zoned  there  seems  to  be  an  inertia  in  the  public  to 
change,  and  difficulties  in  getting  revisions  in  a  zoning  plan  through  local 
legislative  agencies.  Therefore,  we  have  proposed  that  land  which  is  now 
used  for  agriculture  and  is  so  zoned,  but  is  subject  to  urban  development, 
be  zoned  for  agriculture,  but  that  a  minimum  holding  of  ten  acres  be 
required  if  the  land  is  to  be  used  for  agriculture.  It  would  permit  the  use 
of  any  holding  of  less  than  ten  acres,  but  no  smaller  than  one  acre,  for  resi- 
dential purposes  only.  Therefore,  if  one  wants  to  develop  regular  urban 
lots,  or  use  less  than  ten  acres  for  agriculture,  he  must  either  file  a  sub- 
division map,  ask  for  an  adjustment,  or  petition  for  a  rezoning.  At  this 
time  the  Planning  Commission  may  require  as  conditions  precedent  to 
approval  of  requests,  that  the  division  of  land  fit  into  the  preconceived 
neighborhood  plan. 

May  I  summarize  as  follows: 
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1.  Agricultural  zoning  (in  fact  all  zoning)  to  be  effective  must  be  a 
part  of  an  over-all  affirmative,  cooperative,  democratic  planning  program 
worked  out  to  preserve  the  economic  worth,  stability,  physical  usefulness 
and  productivity  of  the  rural  communities.    In  other  words,  agricultural 
zoning  should  promote  a  rural  "Life  Abundant"  by  being  closely  related 
to  the  planning  function  as  a  whole. 

2.  Agricultural  districts  should  actually  tell  the  story  of  what  is  the 
best  agricultural  use  of  the  land  for  the  community  as  a  whole  and  for 
the  individual  land  holder.    Agricultural  districts  should  not  be  estab- 
lished unless  the  land  is  actually  suitable  for  agriculture. 

3.  Agricultural  districts  ^should  be  so  written  as  to  be  dynamic  and 
flexible  to  take  care  of  changing  community  patterns,  particularly  where 
urban  development  is  imminent  and  plausible. 

IV 

Airports 

GEORGE  N.  WALLACE 
Executive  Director,  Montgomery  County  (Ohio)  Planning  Commission 

Dayton,  the  birthplace  of  aviation,  is  perhaps  more  air  minded  than 
most  communities  of  a  comparable  size.  It  was  here,  less  than  fifty  years 
ago,  that  the  Wright  Brothers  conceived  and  first  put  into  practical  oper- 
ation the  principles  of  heavier-than-air  flying  machines. 

Today,  adjacent  to  Dayton,  is  located  the  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base,  employing  some  21,000  military  and  civilian  personnel.  It  is  con- 
ceded to  be  the  nerve  center  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  and  the  greatest 
flight  testing  and  experimental  station  in  the  world  today.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  large  municipal  field  and  several  smaller  commercial  fields. 

To  obtain  a  fresh  viewpoint  on  the  problems  of  airports  and  some 
ideas  on  the  latest  developments,  I  went  to  Wright  Field.  My  interview 
with  Col.  Paul,  Chief  of  the  Flight  Test  Division,  was  very  informative. 
For  example,  he  told  me  that  during  the  past  four  years  considerable  em- 
phasis has  been  given  toward  improvement  of  the  helicopter.  It  is  his  be- 
lief that  'copters,  with  capacities  of  10  to  12  passengers,  will  soon  be  com- 
mercially used  for  taxi  service  between  the  outlying  airports  and  central 
points  of  urban  areas.  Although  this  improvement  may  eliminate  the 
problem  of  surface  travel  to  and  from  the  airport,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  it  also  presents  the  added  problem  of  selecting  appropriate  landing 
spaces  for  such  operations. 

In  answer  to  my  question  about  jet  propulsion,  he  stated  that  the  British 
had  already  adopted  jet  propulsion  on  commercial  transports  and  larger 
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cargo  planes  plying  between  their  terminal  ports.  He  added  that  the  army 
jet  transports  were  operating  on  6,000  ft.  runways  but  that  the  heavy 
cargo  planes  would  require  runways  up  to  10,000  ft.  and  glide  angles  as 
flat  as  50  to  1. 

It  seems  to  me  that  expansion  of  runways  to  such  requirements  may  be 
difficult  to  justify  in  spite  of  the  current  increases  in  cargo  shipments 
largely  because  of  the  tremendous  capital  improvement  costs  that  are  in- 
volved. 

I  next  brought  up  the  problem  of  noise.  He  stated  that  the  reflected 
echo  from  the  jet  was  especially  noisy  on  cloudy  days  at  low  altitude  and 
that  there  was  little  chance  of  suppressing  it.  Devices,  of  course,  have  been 
developed  to  reduce  the  disturbing  noise  of  the  propeller-driven  planes 
but  voluntary  use  of  such  devices  is  not  generally  being  made. 

Tests  are  being  carried  out  on  instrument  landing  under  zero  flying 
conditions  and  on  devices  to  reduce  take-off  and  landing  distances.  I 
judged  from  his  comments  that  commercial  use  of  such  devices  would  be 
somewhat  limited  because  of  the  initial  and  operational  costs.  He  also 
made  mention  of  the  new  swept-back  wing  plane.  The  retractable  land- 
ing gear  is  placed  under  the  fuselage  and  tandem  wheels  have  been 
added  at  the  tips  of  the  wings  in  order  to  obtain  a  thinner  wing.  This 
produces  increased  speed  and  lifting  capacities  and,  incidentally,  it  also 
means  that  the  standard  50  foot  taxi  strips  will  have  to  be  increased  to  60 
feet  to  accommodate  the  tandem  wheels.  It  would  appear  from  what  Col. 
Paul  had  to  say  that  changes  and  improvements  are  likely  to  be  gradual 
and,  I  might  add,  costly.  Certainly  he  did  not  suggest  any  drastic  aviation 
changes — such  as  buzzing  around  in  rockets. 

As  the  problems  differ  somewhat  according  to  the  classification  of 
the  airport,  I  contacted  the  manager  of  our  municipal  field  and  also  the 
manager  of  one  of  our  commercial  fields. 

Our  municipal  field  is  located  adjacent  to  the  village  of  Vandalia,  some 
12  miles  north  of  Dayton  along  a  four  lane  express  highway.  He  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  this  highway  in  moving  people  and  goods  to  and 
from  his  airport  and  said  it  was  the  life  blood  of  their  operations.  Perhaps, 
a  few  years  from  now  he  will  be  saying  the  same  thing  about  the  helicopter. 
Although  we  discussed  the  problems  of  flight  hazards  and  zoning  of  the 
adjacent  areas,  he  seemed  more  concerned  about  capital  improvements  and 
who  would  pay  for  them.  To  meet  this  problem  he  suggested  the  possible 
creation  of  a  Regional  Board  or  Port  Authority  similar  to  that  established  in 
Tucson,  Arizona.  He  said  that  about  55  percent  of  the  airport  business  was 
generated  from  the  surrounding  region  and  only  about  45  percent  from 
Dayton  proper.  Through  such  a  Regional  Board,  the  people  actually  served 
would  help  pay  for  capital  improvements  and  be  represented  accordingly. 
At  present,  profits  are  just  a  little  more  than  operational  costs,  and  under 
the  current  administrative  setup  they  can  only  look  to  the  citizens  of  Dayton 
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for  urgent  replacement  of  capital  improvements  which  are  getting  beyond 
repair. 

One  of  our  local  commercial  airports  is  located  toward  the  south  of  Day- 
ton, and  it  is  within  the  direct  path  of  urban  expansion.  Problems  concern- 
ing land  use  are  very  apparent.  The  manager  told  me  that  complaints  about 
noise  had  been  made.  They  had  cooperated  with  the  community  by  changing 
their  flight  pattern  so  as  to  eliminate  flight  over  the  urban  areas.  We  dis- 
cussed the  predictions  that  some  500,000  civil  aircraft  would  be  in  use 
within  10  years  after  the  war  and  some  of  the  reasons  why  only  about 
100,000  were  actually  in  use  today  at  the  half  way  point. 

As  planners,  why  do  you  think  private  flying  has  lagged  so  far  behind 
the  anticipated  trends  ?  Is  the  main  cause  attributable  to  high  costs,  or  does 
it  include  limited  utility,  lack  of  safety  and  inadequate  facilities  ? 

The  point  which  I  am  particularly  trying  to  bring  out  is  the  fact  that 
planning  on  the  basis  of  past  trends  may  prove  very  risky.  The  airport 
people  are  vitally  concerned  with  our  proposed  zoning  pattern.  They 
have  told  me  that  they  must  keep  their  operations  somewhat  flexible  if 
they  are  to  serve  future  demands  and  meet  changing  developments.  How- 
ever, we  must  make  precise  decisions  as  to  the  probable  expansion  of 
our  airports  and  accessory  airport  uses;  we  have  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  airport  in  its  service  to  the  community  and,  at  the  same  time, 
give  full  consideration  to  the  rights  of  adjacent  land  owners. 

As  I  see  it,  probably  the  most  difficult  problem  in  airport  planning  is 
the  job  of  determining  future  needs.  The  second  major  problem  seems 
to  be  that  of  planning  realistically  in  terms  of  the  community's  pocket- 
book.  As  in  all  planning  activities,  we  do  not  want  any  financial  white 
elephants  in  the  form  of  overdesigned  municipal  airport  facilities. 

What  I  have  had  to  say  on  this  subject  of  airports  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  not  be  progressive.  Rather  it  suggests  that  we  must  have 
continuous  planning  at  the  national,  state  and  local  level;  that  we  must 
keep  abreast  with  commercial  developments,  and,  last  but  not  least,  en- 
courage our  legislative  leaders  and  citizens  to  understand  and  cooperate 
in  the  solution  of  the  numerous  problems. 

V 
County  Planning  on  a  Regional  Basis 

BARTLETT  DUNN 

Director  of  Planning, 
Regional  Planning  Commission  of  Reno,  Sparks  and  Washoe  County,  Nevada 

The  term  "County  Planning"  is  frequently  used  to  mean  that  plan- 
ning which  is  conducted  for  and  within  the  unincorporated  area  of  a 
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county.  So  used,  it  is  a  definition  of  jurisdictional  authority,  but  it  has 
no  clear-cut  meaning  when  applied  to  plan  preparation.  County  planning 
in  some  areas  may  affect  only  rural  lands.  Other  counties  are  composed 
of  urban  developments  indistinguishable  from  cities,  in  addition  to  the 
rural  lands  which  the  word  "county"  connotes.  It  is  doubtful  that  this 
narrow  meaning  of  County  planning  could  have  been  intended.  County 
planning,  to  have  uniform  application,  must  mean  all  of  that  planning 
done  within  the  boundaries  of  a  county,  for  both  incorporated  and  un- 
incorporated territory.  If  this  combination  of  political  subdivisions  treats 
the  entire  county  as  if  it  were  a  region,  those  units  are  then  conducting 
County  Planning  on  a  Regional  Basis.  It  is  a  form  of  planning  organiza- 
tion which  can  be  employed  effectively  within  any  county  and  the  form 
which  will  be  discussed  at  length  in  this  paper. 

In  order  to  differentiate  between  this  type  of  county  planning  and  the 
more  conventional  forms  of  joint  planning  operation,  the  qualifying  term 
Regional  Basis  is  assumed  to  imply  a  single  planning  commission  and  a  single 
staff  to  prepare  and  administer  plans  for  all  political  subdivisions  within 
the  county. 

The  Regional  Planning  Commission  of  Reno,  Sparks  and  Washoe 
County  is  a  single  commission  which  conducts  planning  for  two  cities 
and  the  unincorporated  area  within  one  county.  The  fact  that  the  county 
may  not  be  a  true  region  is  of  less  importance  than  the  simplification 
achieved  by  such  a  consolidation  of  planning  functions.  This  planning 
commission  evolved  from  a  more  complicated  form  of  organization  only 
four  months  ago  and  it  will  not  be  until  January  1,  1950  that  the  final 
step — financing  of  planning  activities  exclusively  from  the  county  general 
tax — will  become  effective.  The  results  of  this  recent  reorganization  have 
been  impressive,  particularly  in  respect  to  recognition  of  responsibilities 
at  the  governmental  level. 

This  seems  to  be  the  proper  place  to  interject  a  comment  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  county  planning  agency.  When  county  planning  is  con- 
fined to  the  unincorporated  area  but  financed  from  the  county  general 
tax,  city  tax-payers  are  contributing  to  a  service  from  which  they  usually 
receive  no  direct  benefit  within  the  city  limits.  This  subsidization  of 
planning  for  unincorporated  areas  is  neither  unusual  nor  particularly 
menacing.  ^  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  few  annual  reports  include 
the  complete  per  capita  costs  for  both  city  and  county  planning  activities. 

It  is  the  personal  opinion  of  the  speaker  that  county  planning  agencies 
have  an  obligation  to  cities  within  the  county.  The  extent  of  this  obli- 
gation cannot  be  clearly  defined  and  can  be  said  to  be  limited  only  by  the 
receptiveness  of  the  cities  themselves.  It  may  consist  merely  of  the  col- 
lection and  analysis  of  data  for  the  entire  county;  it  may  extend  the  sup- 
plying of  complete  planning  service  to  all  cities  as  well  as  to  the  unin- 
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corporated  area;  or  it  may  take  some  intermediate  form  of  assistance.  It 
is  important,  however,  that  recognition  be  given  to  the  cities  as  sources  of 
financial  support  for  county  planning  in  order  that  the  most  efficient 
kind  of  planning  organization  may  be  provided. 

It  may  seem  that  this  discussion  is  directed  toward  advancement  of  the 
county  as  the  most  logical  planning  unit.  No  such  theory  is  propounded, 
although  political  and  economic  factors  found  within  some  counties  may 
make  this  a  fact.  It  may  also  appear  that  the  word  regional  has  been  dis- 
torted to  fit  a  given  set  of  conditions.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  prime  subject  of  this  discussion  is  "County  Planning"  and 
that  a  dissection  of  the  topic  "Regional  Planning"  would  require  a  full 
day  with  a  separate  panel  group. 

True  regions  having  regional  commissions  charged  with  the  prepara- 
tion and  administration  of  detailed  plans  are  either  rare  or  non-existent. 
The  definition  of  a  region  seems  easy  when  it  is  accomplished  by  oral 
generalization  but  much  more  difficult  when  attempted  in  fact.  Aside 
from  this  difficulty,  the  problem  of  effective  planning  salesmanship  and 
efficient  administration  increases  by  astronomical  amounts  with  each  po- 
litical subdivision  added.  Alfred  Bettman  sounded  a  warning  on  the 
over-extension  of  regional  boundaries,  emphasizing  the  danger  of  spread- 
ing the  planning  effort  so  thin  as  to  make  it  useless.  It  is  advisable  to 
recognize  that  a  practical  area  for  planning  operations  may  be  determined 
by  the  capacity  of  the  contributing  units  to  support  planning,  rather  than 
by  more  idealistic  criteria. 

In  order  to  express  this  point,  a  local  illustration  could  be  employed. 
A  technically  satisfactory  region  could  be  formed  by  adding  four  Nevada 
counties  and  seven  California  counties  to  the  existing  nucleus  of  Washoe 
County.  The  Nevada  counties  so  added  would  have  difficulty  paying  the 
Commission's  telephone  bill.  Four  of  the  California  counties  were  forced 
to  pool  resources  to  provide  an  insignificant  sum  for  inadequate  health 
inspection  at  Lake  Tahoe,  one  of  the  largest  recreational  areas  in  the 
west  and  one  which  produces  great  tax  revenues.  Some  of  these  counties 
need  planning  assistance.  They  may  be  able  to  support  a  form  of  hit- 
and-run  consultant  service,  but  the  possibilities  of  permanent  technical 
help  on  a  regional  basis  are  remote. 

It  is  not  possible  to  discuss  this  topic  in  terms  of  both  planning  or- 
ganization and  plan  preparation  in  the  limited  time  available.  Advan- 
tages of  preparing,  adopting,  and  amending  plans  and  the  uniform  ap- 
plication of  subdivision  standards  and  improvement  requirements  under 
the  single  commission  type  of  organization  are  obvious.  The  elimination 
of  tedious  administrative  detail  is  a  further  advantage. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  draw  unqualified  conclusions  as  to  the 
merits  of  various  organizational  forms.  That  particular  type  of  organi- 
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zation  which  has  been  described  here  as  constituting  County  Planning  on 
a  Regional  Basis  has  proved  satisfactory  for  two  cities  and  a  county,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  practical  limitation  as  to  the  number  of  political 
subdivisions  which  may  enter  such  an  agreement. 

No  firm  convictions  have  been  presented  as  to  the  merits  of  any  one 
type  of  organization,  and  the  conclusions  reached  can  be  condensed  into 
a  single  admonition.  It  is  as  important  to  constantly  examine  the  organ- 
ization of  planning  as  it  is  to  scrutinize  the  plans  themselves.  It  is  just  as 
necessary  to  keep  the  organization  dynamic  and  efficient  as  it  is  to  keep 
plans  current. 

There  is  always  a  possibility  that  the  inadequacy  of  plans  is  less  re- 
sponsible for  their  failure  than  is  the  unsuitable  and  perhaps  cumber- 
some framework  within  which  they  have  been  prepared — the  planning 
organization. 

VI 

Joint  City-County  Staffs  and  Organization 

EDGAR  A.  WILSON 
Executive  Secretary,  Tucson  (Arizona)  Planning  Commission 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  a  joint  city-county  planning  organization 
over  separate  city  and  county  organizations  appear  to  be:  better  commu- 
nity planning  through  better  perspective  of  joint  city  and  county  prob- 
lems, such  as  streets,  parks,  utilities,  etc.;  and  lower  planning  costs 
through  eliminating  duplication  of  work  and  through  the  joint  use  of 
planning  office  space,  equipment  and  personnel. 

To  start  with,  the  function  of  a  planning  staff  is  to  serve  the  public, 
both  directly  and  indirectly  through  its  commissions,  boards,  committees, 
etc.  Its  organization,  therefore,  should  generally  reflect  these  duties. 

As  to  these  duties,  there  are  some  who  think  that  the  planning  staff 
should  not  be  concerned  with  the  processing  of  Board  of  Adjustment 
applications  for  variances  and  appeals  or  the  administrative  duties  of 
issuing  occupancy  permits  and  making  inspections ;  that  the  duties  of  the 
commission  and  its  staff  should  be  only  advisory — rather  than  partly  ad- 
visory, partly  judicial,  and  partly  administrative. 

To  include  zoning  administration  among  the  staff's  duties  seems  to 
have  certain  advantages:  First,  better  planning,  in  general,  due  to  the 
staff's  better  acquaintance  with  the  zoning  ordinance  and  the  difficulties 
of  enforcing  it ;  and  second,  better  enforcement,  in  general,  due  to  better 
acquaintance  with  the  community  plans  and  a  greater  interest  in  seeing 
the  plans  followed  than  any  other  public  organization  would  have. 

Generally  speaking,  a  joint  city-county  staff  would  be  little  different 
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from  the  typical  independent  city  or  county  staff.  A  moderate  difference 
in  economic  base,  size  of  administrative  area,  population,  range  of  re- 
quired duties,  etc.  would  appear  to  cause  only  minor  variations  in  staff 
requirements.  A  staff  having  many  commissions  and  boards  to  serve 
would  need  more  technicians  for  the  larger  volume  of  requests  for  re- 
ports, and  also  a  larger  secretarial  staff  to  handle  the  increased  need  for 
notices,  dockets  and  minutes.  Also  affecting  the  size  of  the  planning  staff 
is  the  amount  of  administration  responsibility  carried.  If,  on  top  of 
processing  rezoning  petitions,  board  of  adjustment  appeals,  and  sub- 
division approvals,  there  is  added  the  issuing  of  permits  and  the  making 
of  inspections  to  insure  compliance,  and  the  continued  policing  of  the 
use  of  land  over  large  areas,  there  will  be  involved  appreciable  addi- 
tional manpower.  As  to  the  technical  staff,  due  to  the  great  variety  of 
tasks  to  be  done,  many  different  skills  would  be  represented  involving 
either  fewer  very  capable  and  versatile  assistants  or  a  larger  number  of 
less  capable  and  more  specialized  and  possibly  part-time  assistants. 

As  to  the  general  distribution  of  work  in  the  office,  perhaps  the  two 
major  divisions  of  "advance  planning"  and  "planning  administration" 
would  suffice. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  advance  planning  division  would  be  to 
carry  on  research  on  projects,  prepare  plans  and  secure  their  official  adop- 
tion. The  responsibility  of  the  administrative  departments  would  be  to 
bring  the  plans  into  existence  through  the  daily  administrative  contacts 
with  the  subdividers,  private  builders  and  public  agencies,  to  aid  and  to 
guide  in  the  making  of  any  necessary  adjustments  so  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  fit  into  the  general  plan. 

In  a  joint  city-county  office,  serving  approximately  150,000  popula- 
tion and  having  the  administrative  duties  of  issuing  permits,  making  in- 
spections etc.,  the  following  planning  positions  might  be  established: 

A  Planning  Director  who,  under  the  general  guidance  of  the  Planning 
Commissions  and  Boards,  would  direct  the  planning  department's  activities 
in  advance  planning,  plan  administration,  enforcement  and  publicity. 

An  Assistant  Planning  Director  who  would  assist  the  Director ;  co-ordinate 
the  work  of  the  planning  department;  replace  the  Planning  Director  in  his 
absence. 

The  Advance  Planning  Division 

A  Senior  Planner  who,  under  general  direction,  would  supervise  planning 
surveys.  Prepare  immediate  and  long  range  plans.  Organize  public  hearings 
and  aid  in  presenting  official  plans  for  adoption.  Provide  public  informa- 
tion on  advance  plans. 

The  Planning  Administration  Division 

A  Senior  Planner  who,  under  general  direction,  would  administer  offi- 
cially adopted  plans  and  planning  ordinances  and  regulations.  Process  new 
subdivision  and  property  development  proposals.  Supervise  employees  doing 
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mapping  or  clerical  work  related  to  planning.    Provide  public  information 
on  planning  ordinances  and  regulations. 

A  Deputy  Zoning  Inspector  who,  under  the  Planning  Director,  would 
administer  and  enforce  the  county  zoning  ordinance.  Process  permits,  vari- 
ances, appeals  or  zone  changes  not  involving  whole  neighborhoods.  Direct 
investigations,  present  facts,  maps  and  evidence  to  the  commissions,  to  the 
Boards  of  Adjustment  or  to  a  court;  sign  complaints  against  zoning  viola- 
tors. Supply  public  information  on  zoning  regulations. 

Three  or  Four  Assistant  Planners  who,  under  the  supervision  of  Senior 
Planners,  and  Deputy  Zoning  Inspector,  would  perform  difficult  regional, 
county  and  city  design  work  on  general  and  specific  plans  including  land 
use,  recreation,  traffic,  transit,  housing  and  other  planning  work.  Prepare 
exhibits,  make  field  surveys,  do  general  mapping  work  and  write  reports. 

Two  Junior  Planners  who,  under  supervision,  would  do  general  drafting 
on  maps,  plans  and  exhibits  with  good  freehand  and  mechanical  lettering. 
Prepare  renderings  and  perspectives,  read  and  plot  legal  descriptions,  and 
tabulate  planning  data. 

In  the  Secretarial  Division 

A  Secretary  Reporter  who  would  prepare  notices,  agendas,  records  and 
transcribe  minutes  of  meetings  of  the  planning  commissions  and  boards; 
prepare  commissions  or  boards  recommendations  to  Board  of  Supervisors  or 
Mayor  and  Council ;  act  as  Secretary  to  the  Planning  Director ;  maintain  records 
of  daily  correspondence;  be  responsible  for  files  and  records  of  the  planning 
commissions  and  boards  and  provide  public  information  on  planning  matters. 

A  Secretary  Recorder  who  would  prepare  notices,  agendas,  record  and 
transcribe  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Boards  of  Adjustment;  maintain 
files  and  correspondence  related  to  the  Boards  of  Adjustment;  act  as  Secre- 
tary to  the  Deputy  Zoning  Inspector  and  assist  in  providing  public  infor- 
mation on  zoning  regulations. 

A  Senior  Clerk-Stenographer  who  would  maintain  office  administrative 
accounts,  files,  records  and  library  statistics.  Assist  in  answering  office  cor- 
respondence and  perform  stenographic  duties  for  technical  staff. 

Two  Clerk-Stenographers  who  would  type  minutes  and  reports,  file  letters, 
maps,  documents  and  publications.  Assist  in  recording  minutes  of  special 
committees.  Act  as  relief  to  recording  secretaries.  Assist  in  general  office 
routine  work. 

VII 

Administration  of  Zoning  Ordinances  and  Building  Codes 
in  Rural  Areas 

JOHN  W.  REPS 

Executive  Secretary,  Broome  County  (New  York)  Planning  Board 

Within  the  time  limits  of  this  session  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  do 
more  than  mention  some  of  the  important  aspects  of  this  topic.  As  many 
questions  will  be  asked  or  implied  as  answers  attempted  in  the  hope  that 
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in  our  later  discussion  some  of  my  remarks  may  be  explored  more  thor- 
oughly. 

Regulatory  measures  seeking  to  control  the  development  of  land  are 
becoming  more  important  in  rural  and  suburban  municipalities.  Zoning 
ordinances  and  building  codes  are  two  of  these  legal  devices  through 
which  towns,  villages,  small  cities  and  counties  are  attempting  to  avoid 
the  past  errors  of  their  larger  metropolitan  neighbors.  The  administra- 
tion of  these  laws  is  often  troublesome  and  deserves  careful  attention,  for 
the  effectiveness  of  the  regulations  depends  on  the  methods  by  which  they 
are  carried  out. 

Whether  for  a  rural,  suburban  or  urban  municipality,  the  basic  re- 
quirements for  a  good  system  of  administration  are  much  the  same,  dif- 
fering generally  only  in  complexity  as  the  density  of  development  in- 
creases. These  essentials  may  be  summarized  under  five  headings : 

1.  Designation  of  a  qualified  administrative  and  enforcement  officer 
with  a  staff  if  needed. 

2.  Establishment  of  an  adequate  system  of  office  records  and  maps 
which  are  kept  up  to  date. 

3.  Frequent   routine  inspection  field  trips — at  least   two   for  every 
structure,  one  after  excavation  and  one  before  occupancy  is  per- 
mitted.   In  the  case  of  building  code  administration,  additional  in- 
spections must  be  made. 

4.  Periodic  surveys  of  the  entire  municipality  as  a  check  on  the  status 
of  non-conforming  uses,  the  observance  of  conditions  attached  to 
variances  or  exceptions  and  any  construction  which  may  be  taking 
place  for  which  a  permit  has  not  been  issued. 

5.  The  existence  of  a  board  of  appeals  with  knowledge  of  the  com- 
munity and  an  understanding  of  the  board's  powers,  duties  and 
limitations. 

Although  the  essentials  of  good  zoning  and  building  code  administra- 
tion are  the  same  for  both  rural  and  urban  municipalities,  certain  differ- 
ences in  character  require  a  different  emphasis  of  administrative  tech- 
niques. There  are  five  of  these  distinguishing  characteristics  which  should 
be  mentioned. 

The  first  of  these  concerns  the  importance  of  planning  as  a  prerequi- 
site for  zoning  and  its  effect  on  the  attitude  of  the  board  of  appeals  when 
considering  variance  applications.  Although  in  theory  good  zoning  can 
be  based  only  on  a  valid  comprehensive  plan,  we  all  know  that  in  per- 
haps the  majority  of  instances  rural  and  suburban  zoning  ordinances  have 
been  adopted  before  the  necessary  minimum  planning  studies  have  been 
made.  Serious  enough  in  urban  districts,  this  procedure  can  be  disastrous 
to  zoning  in  areas  which  are  largely  undeveloped.  In  built-up  sections 
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even  the  clumsiest  ordinance  can  rely  on  the  character  of  the  existing 
development  and  "freeze"  this  by  regulation.  This  is  impossible  where 
development  has  not  yet  occurred.  Unless  there  is  a  plan  for  the  area, 
what  are  the  criteria  by  which  one  can  test  the  logic  of  zoning  regula- 
tions as  they  apply  to  a  particular  piece  of  property  in  an  undeveloped 
area? 

It  is  this  zoning-before-planning  which  causes  so  many  unfortunate 
decisions  by  boards  of  appeal.  Lacking  surveys  showing  existing  land  use 
and  future  use  capabilities  and  particularly  plans  for  communications, 
recreation,  commercial  centers,  industrial  districts  and  residential  areas, 
the  board  of  appeals  is  more  likely  to  grant  variances  or  exceptions  to 
almost  any  applicant  for  almost  any  purpose.  If  the  zoning  districts  are 
arbitrarily  adopted,  we  can  only  expect  arbitrary  action  by  the  appeals 
board,  one  of  the  key  points  in  the  administration  system.  Planning  first, 
zoning  second  will  guarantee  better  administration. 

The  problem  of  enforcement  and  administrative  personnel  is  another 
aspect  of  zoning  administration  which  has  peculiar  features  in  rural 
areas.  Most  rural  communities  are  not  able  to  afford  the  services  of  a 
full-time  building  inspector.  This  is  particularly  true  in  states  like  New 
York  where  counties  do  not  have  the  power  to  zone  and  rural  areas  can 
only  be  regulated  by  township  zoning.  The  usual  practice  is  to  designate 
an  existing  municipal  official  as  zoning  administrator,  commonly  the 
town  or  village  clerk  or  engineer.  This  official  almost  always  lacks  the 
time  to  do  an  adequate  job  of  routine  inspections  much  less  the  periodic 
comprehensive  surveys  which  are  highly  desirable.  An  alternative  is  a 
part-time  zoning  administrator  paid  according  to  the  number  of  inspec- 
tions made. 

Neither  of  these  methods  is  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  effec- 
tive zoning  administration  and  is  usually  completely  hopeless  when  the 
administration  of  the  building  code  is  considered.  Rural  zoning  regula- 
tions are  usually  simple  and  can  be  mastered  by  anyone  of  intelligence; 
building  code  requirements,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  highly  technical 
and  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  understanding  of  a  town  clerk  or  assessor 
who  finds  himself  with  the  job  of  interpreting  the  code  and  passing  on 
building  applications. 

Perhaps  the  problem  is  not  so  acute  in  those  states  where  county  gov- 
ernments exercise  the  regulatory  powers.  At  least  in  most  counties  a  full- 
time  administrator  will  be  warranted  and  many  can  afford  the  compen- 
sation for  a  technically  qualified  staff.  In  states  with  organized  township 
government  a  partial  answer  may  lie  in  cooperative  arrangements  for 
several  units  sharing  the  services  and  compensation  for  a  full-time  ad- 
ministrator. There  are  psychological  barriers  to  this  arrangement,  how- 
ever, which  can  overcome  the  most  violent  impact  of  logic,  as  we  have 
discovered  in  our  own  region. 
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A  third  difference  in  character  between  urban  and  rural  areas  which 
affects  administration  of  zoning  and  building  codes  is  the  attitude  of 
those  who  move  into  relatively  undeveloped  districts.  Occasionally  this 
is  one  of  hostility  toward  building  regulations  of  any  sort ;  often  there  is 
a  complete  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  existence  of  such  regula- 
tions. The  tasks  of  the  administrator  can  be  made  easier  through  some 
type  of  information  and  education  program.  Posting  of  land  with  notices 
calling  attention  to  the  zoning  or  building  code  regulations  is  one  device 
which  has  been  used  in  some  municipalities.  The  mass  distribution  of 
brief  pamphlets  explaining  the  regulations  in  force  has  also  proved  help- 
ful. These  and  other  methods  of  preventing  the  unintentional  violation 
are  just  as  important  as  bringing  action  against  a  willful  violation. 

Still  another  feature  of  many  rural  and  suburban  areas  important  in 
administrative  considerations  is  the  background  of  experience  which 
members  of  the  board  of  appeals  bring  to  their  job.  In  urban  munici- 
palities many  boards  of  appeal  have  records  of  experience  reaching  back 
twenty  years  or  more.  Zoning  in  outlying  areas  has  come  much  later, 
and  the  appeals  board  members  often  lack  the  knowledge  which  can  only 
be  gained  through  dealing  with  hundreds  of  cases.  Moreover,  the  stand- 
ard of  legal  advice  available  in  rural  areas  may  not  match  that  of  urban 
municipalities. 

This  situation  calls  for  a  campaign  to  instruct  zoning  officials  and 
boards  of  appeals  members  in  their  powers,  duties  and  limitations.  Na- 
tional planning  organizations,  state  planning  boards  and  federations  and 
many  county  planning  commissions  have  published  and  distributed  man- 
uals of  procedure  or  outlines  of  legal  principles  which  are  helpful.  An- 
nual training  schools  on  a  state  or  county  basis  are  probably  more  effec- 
tive and  should  be  expanded. 

Finally,  there  is  often  a  real  and  important  difference  in  the  status  of 
nonconforming  uses  in  rural  and  suburban  areas.  It  is  here — often  on 
the  fringe  of  an  expanding  metropolitan  district — that  land  uses  are  in  a 
state  of  flux.  Non-conforming  uses  in  built-up  municipalities  are  rarely 
relinquished,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  true  in  newly  developing  rural  and 
suburban  sections.  Here  the  non-conforming  use  is  often  temporary  and  un- 
stable because  of  the  relatively  rapid  change  in  the  predominant  use  of  land. 

Most  ordinances  contain  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  if  a  non-conform- 
ing use  is  discontinued  for  a  specified  period  of  time  it  may  not  be  re- 
sumed. This  can  be  a  useful  regulation  but  requires  vigorous  adminis- 
trative action  to  determine  when  discontinuance  takes  place.  One  method 
involves  a  periodic  field  check  of  all  non-conforming  uses  to  determine 
whether  such  uses  are  still  in  operation.  Those  which  have  been  discon- 
tinued can  then  be  noted  and  additional  checks  made  during  the  stated 
time  period.  It  is  advisable  to  obtain  definitive  evidence  of  this  fact  in 
the  form  of  photographs,  affidavits  from  adjacent  property  owners  or 
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attested  statements  of  the  administrative  officer.  It  is  essential  for  effec- 
tive action  of  this  type  that  a  complete  record  of  non-conforming  uses  be 
maintained,  as  is  required  for  rural  zoning  ordinances  in  Wisconsin.  In 
that  state  local  assessors  must  make  an  annual  report  on  the  status  of  non- 
conforming  uses  to  the  county  authorities.  The  elimination  of  these  uses 
is  of  great  importance  in  suburban  and  rural  districts,  and  many  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  our  larger  cities  now  find  themselves  confronted 
can  be  avoided  if  this  procedure  is  followed. 

Let  us  view  these  administrative  measures  in  their  proper  perspective. 
They  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  ends  in  themselves,  nor  should 
the  ruts  of  routine  be  worn  too  deeply.  Administration  of  the  zoning 
ordinance  or  building  code  is  but  a  single  aspect  of  the  field  of  regulatory 
action,  and  police  power  regulation  is  only  one  element  of  the  broader 
task  of  community  planning  and  development.  The  administrative  ma- 
chinery is  worthwhile  only  if  the  goals  of  planning  are  high  and  if  the 
ordinances  under  enforcement  are  written  not  as  legal  exercises  but  as 
instruments  for  attaining  those  goals. 

Reporter's  Summary 

ELLICK  MASLAN 
Executive  Director,  Toledo-Lucas  County  (Ohio)  Plan  Commissions 

The  subject  matter  for  this  session  brought  out  a  growing  awareness 
of  the  interdependence  of  urban  and  rural  growth  in  our  communities. 
The  problems  dealt  with  can  be  grouped  into  three  categories:  first,  the 
impact  of  industrial  expansion,  air  transportation  and  residential  develop- 
ment into  rural  areas;  second,  the  organization  of  planning  agencies  to 
integrate  the  planning  function  between  urban  and  rural  jurisdictions; 
and  third,  the  administration  of  regulatory  measures  to  guide  orderly 
growth  in  rural  areas. 

The  specific  problems  cited  which  affect  the  fringes  of  metropolitan 
areas  and  reach  into  rural  territory  include  the  decentralization  of  in- 
dustry and  the  spread  of  air  transportation  facilities.  Land  use  changes 
in  primarily  rural  territory  bring  forth  familiar  urban  planning  conflicts 
and  point  up  the  need  for  orderly  development.  New  roads  are  built  and 
old  ones  improved.  Public  utilities  are  extended.  Residential  neighbor- 
hoods are  developed  together  with  community  facilities  to  serve  them. 
Population  density  increases.  Noise,  flight  hazards  and  traffic  congestion 
spread  to  new  areas.  The  development  of  new  markets  and  shifts  in  the 
labor  force  affect  the  economic  base  of  an  expanding  community  and  pay 
scant  attention  to  corporate  boundaries. 

The   very   complexity   of   these   problems,    together   with   questions 
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raised  by  matters  of  geography  and  political  jurisdiction,  emphasized  the 
need  for  raising  our  planning  sights  and  widening  our  horizons. 

Is  the  framework  for  planning  adequate?  The  question  is  well  taken. 
Metropolitan  growth  imposes  a  need  to  review  current  planning  agency 
jurisdiction,  methods  of  organization  and  staffing.  County  planning  must 
take  into  account  the  pattern  of  incorporated  and  unincorporated  areas  in 
order  to  be  legally  and  practicably  effective.  It  was  stated  that  most  coun- 
ties are  predominantly  rural  in  character  and  development,  although  a 
number  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  incorporated  small  municipali- 
ties. In  either  case,  it  becomes  urgent  that  the  planning  effort  in  our 
counties  recognize  problems  which  can  be  better  approached  on  a  co- 
ordinated basis.  This  might  be  accomplished  through  a  single  legal  body 
serving  a  geographical  area  which  includes  incorporated  municipalities, 
or  by  some  feasible  working  relationship  between  governing  bodies. 
Once  the  planning  agency  framework  is  established,  suitable  staffing  to 
carry  out  the  planning  program  can  be  effected.  Planning  agency  struc- 
ture now  varies  considerably  from  one  locality  to  another. 

The  session  closed  with  a  consideration  of  the  regulatory  measures 
well  known  to  urban  planners  and  the  problems  involved  in  extending 
such  controls  into  rural  areas.  It  was  evident  from  the  papers  and  from 
the  short  discussion  which  followed  that  effective  administration  of  sub- 
division regulations,  zoning  ordinances,  and  building  codes  will  vary  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  recognition  and  acceptance  of  the  need  for  plan- 
ning in  the  community.  Good  practice  would  be  fostered  by  adequate 
enabling  legislation  and  a  continuous  exchange  of  information  on  ad- 
ministrative procedure. 


A  Businessman  Looks  at  Planning 

CLIFFORD  F.  HOOD 
President,  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  Cleveland 

As  your  chairman  has  mentioned,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  being  identi- 
fied with  the  Regional  Planning  Commission  of  Cuyahoga  County.  In 
behalf  of  that  group,  I  am  pleased  to  extend  a  sincere  welcome  to  all  of  you. 

I  am  here  today,  however,  not  to  represent  the  Planning  Commission, 
but  to  speak  as  a  businessman.  Looking  over  your  program,  I  see  that  you 
are  being  addressed  during  the  course  of  your  meeting  by  many  noted 
authorities  in  the  field  of  planning,  with  all  its  specializations  and  rami- 
fications. You  are  having  many  interesting — and  productive — discussions 
on  the  details  of  community  planning,  urban  development,  recreation, 
transportation,  and  other  allied  subjects. 

I  am  in  the  steel  business,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  about  how 
planning  fits  into  our  business.  In  addition,  I'd  like  to  offer  a  few  in- 
formal observations  about  how  business  and  industry  are  affected  by  the 
activities  of  you  people  engaged  in  the  field  of  planning. 

Like  any  other  important  business,  the  steel  industry  could  not  op- 
erate successfully  or  last  very  long  if  we  failed  to  do  a  considerable 
amount  of  planning.  It's  not  a  simple  process,  because  many  factors  are 
involved.  Right  now  the  steel  industry  is  crippled  by  a  strike.  I  don't  in- 
tend to  enlarge  here  upon  the  points  at  issue  in  the  strike.  Wide  circu- 
lation has  been  given  to  the  positions  expressed  by  Mr.  Olds  and  Mr. 
Fairless,  the  Board  Chairman  and  the  President  of  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  who  have  said  repeatedly  that  the  Corporation  cannot  bow 
to  the  Union's  ultimatum  that  we  must  accept  the  recommendations  of 
the  Presidential  Steel  Board  for  pensions  and  insurance  to  be  paid  for 
entirely  by  the  employer. 

I  mention  the  strike,  not  to  get  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
case,  but  simply  because  closing  down  an  industry  like  steel  is  one  more 
illustration  of  the  necessity  of  detailed  and  precise  planning.  When  you 
are  dealing  with  furnaces  filled  with  molten  metal  heated  to  2600  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  you  can't  stop  production  simply  by  pulling  a  switch.  When 
a  strike  is  threatened  at  12:01  A.M.  on  a  certain  date,  you  have  to  be 
ready  well  in  advance  with  a  detailed  plan  for  shutting  down  operations. 
Our  blast  furnace  people  know  that  they  have  to  start  moving  about  48 
hours  in  advance  of  the  strike  deadline.  They  begin  then  to  do  what 
steel  men  call  "Changing  the  burden" — which  is  a  preliminary  step  in 
banking  the  furnace.  The  percentage  of  coke  is  stepped  up,  and  the 
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quantities  of  ore  and  limestone  and  air  are  gradually  reduced.  Any  in- 
terference with  that  orderly  plan  is  dangerous  and  potentially  destructive. 

The  same  is  true  with  electric  furnaces  and  open  hearths  and  coke 
ovens.  Steel  men  know  there  must  be  careful  planning  for  such  emer- 
gencies— and  they  know,  too,  that  the  plan  must  be  rigidly  observed.  In 
this  instance,  just  as  in  any  other  aspect  of  planning,  there  must  be  real- 
istic recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  plan  means  nothing  unless  it  is  prac- 
tical, and  can  be  carried  out.  Perhaps  there's  a  note  of  caution  here  for 
some  of  our  planners,  no  matter  what  phase  of  the  whole  broad  field  in 
which  they  are  interested.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  planners  must  be 
realistic  enough  to  establish  goals  which  are  possible  of  accomplishment, 
rather  than  indulging  in  idle  visions  that  are  too  idealistic  and  go  too 
far.  Impossible  programs  collapse  under  their  own  weight,  and  often 
cause  more  harm  than  good. 

During  the  war  the  world  was  dependent  on  steel — and  it  is  gener- 
ally recognized  that  the  steel  industry,  both  the  workers  and  management, 
performed  a  tremendous  job.  You  will  remember  that,  during  the  war 
years,  there  were  some  charges  that  the  steel  industry  had  not  provided 
sufficient  plant  to  take  care  of  war-time  and  post-war  needs.  During  that 
same  time,  plans  were  being  made  for  a  post-war  slump.  Most  econo- 
mists predicted  there  would  be  large  unemployment  after  the  end  of  the 
war.  The  Federal  Government  and  some  of  the  states  started  planning  for 
public  works  to  take  up  the  expected  slack  in  employment.  I  will  com- 
ment briefly  a  little  later  on  the  place  of  public  works  in  the  employment 
pattern,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  steel  industry,  but  I  want  to  direct 
your  attention  now  to  the  inconsistency  of  the  policies  and  the  charges 
being  made. 

The  post-war  slump  didn't  materialize.  We  went  on  to  our  highest  levels 
of  production.  The  steel  industry  was  producing  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  what 
was  supposed  to  be  100  per  cent  of  its  productive  capacity.  True,  automobiles 
were  hard  to  get  for  a  short  period  of  time,  but  you  can  get  almost  any  auto- 
mobile you  want  at  practically  immediate  delivery  today. 

Many  people  fail  to  realize  how  quickly  the  industry  can  drop  from  100 
per  cent  production  to  a  level  of  approximately  80  per  cent.  It  was  only  a 
matter  of  weeks  when  such  a  drop  took  place  not  long  ago.  Refrigerators  and 
other  electrical  appliances  had  piled  up  in  warehouses  and  stores.  The  un- 
employment figure  reached  a  level  of  approximately  four  million. 

Once  again,  in  just  a  matter  of  weeks,  the  piled-up  refrigerators  began 
to  be  disposed  of.  The  unemployment  level  dropped.  Production  in  many 
industries  using  steel  increased  and  consequently  the  level  of  steel  pro- 
duction rose. 

I  point  this  out  simply  to  show  that  there  are  many  unpredictable  fac- 
tors which  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  over  which  the  steel  industry 
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has  no  control.  Naturally,  it  would  be  fine  if  we  could  count  on  the  current 
level  of  auto  production  for  a  period  of  years,  or  the  current  level  of  re- 
frigerator production  for  a  period  of  years.  I  can  assure  you,  in  that 
event,  the  steel  industry  would  provide  all  the  steel  needed  by  the  nation's 
economy,  just  as  it  always  has. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  steel  industry  has  been  engaged  in  recent  years 
in  a  great  modernization  and  improvement  program.  We  are  today — and 
next  year  we  will  be  to  an  even  greater  extent — much  more  able  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  country  than  ever  before.  It  was  necessary  to  use  con- 
siderable obsolete  and  marginal  equipment  during  the  war  because  of  the 
huge  demand  for  steel.  That  equipment  is  rapidly  being  replaced  by  mod- 
ern facilities. 

Demand  for  goods  and  demand  for  steel  is  based  upon  a  great  many 
complicated  factors.  Not  so  long  ago  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  ruling  in  the  so-called  Cement  Case,  outlawed  what  is  known  as  the 
basing-point  system  of  delivering  certain  types  of  goods.  This  is  no  place 
for  a  discussion  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  basing-point  system,  but  it 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance  for  all  those  who  are  concerned  with  plan- 
ning in  its  broad  aspects.  Under  the  basing-point  system,  steel  was  de- 
livered at  a  price  that  included  freight  from  the  nearest  basing  point,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  material  was  shipped  from  a  plant  at  that  basing 
point  or  from  a  plant  further  away.  Today  steel  is  sold  on  a  mill  price 
basis  and  the  user  of  the  steel  pays  the  freight.  Naturally  this  has  had  an 
affect  on  a  number  of  users  of  steel,  depending  upon  their  location  in 
relationship  to  the  steel  producers. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  say  definitely  what  the  total  effect  of  the  basing- 
point  decision  will  be,  but  it  may  turn  out  that  there  will  be  a  consider- 
able effect  on  some  companies  and  some  industries.  Anything  which 
seriously  affects  some  industries  affects  profoundly  the  economy  of  the 
cities  or  areas  in  which  those  industries  are  located.  The  character  of  a 
city  may  be  radically  changed  by  the  movement  of  an  industry.  The  city 
planner  sometimes  doesn't  recognize  that  what  has  happened  to  his  par- 
ticular city,  from  the  standpoint  of  employment,  plant  locations,  taxes 
and  traffic  requirements,  may  stem  back  to  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Freight  rates  are  an  important  factor  in  industry,  too.  With  the  last 
increase  in  freight  rates,  the  market  area  of  some  industries  has  been 
decreased. 

The  source  of  raw  materials  always  is  an  important  factor,  too,  and 
this  is  especially  true  in  the  steel  industry.  There  has  been  much  specu- 
lation in  recent  years  as  to  the  amount  of  the  remaining  quantity  of  high 
grade  ores  in  the  Mesabi  range.  There  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how 
long  the  reserves  will  last.  Much  work  is  being  done  on  beneficiation  of 
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lower  grade  ores,  and  that  will  of  course  help  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
high  grade  ore  reserves.  In  any  event,  the  long  range  planning  of  in- 
dustries located  on  the  Great  Lakes  has  to  take  into  consideration  the 
matter  of  supplies  of  ore  and  other  raw  materials. 

Our  planning  has  to  cover  methods  of  shipping  both  raw  materials 
and  finished  products. 

In  some  of  our  planning  we  have  to  go  far  afield.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  it  makes  a  difference  to  the  steel  industry  whether  the  aid  we  give  to 
European  countries  is  in  wheat  and  raw  cotton  or  in  machine  tools  and 
tractors.  The  tariff  structure  and  our  ability  to  sell  our  products  to  other 
countries  has  an  effect  on  the  well-being  of  our  industries. 

Earlier  I  commented  that  most  economists  predicted  a  post-war  slump 
and  some  people  were  suggesting  «.n  extensive  public  works  program  as  a 
method  of  combatting  unemployment  which  might  develop  in  private 
industry.  Personally,  I  believe  that  we  can't  look  to  public  works  alone 
to  level  off  employment.  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  public  works  pro- 
gram in  which  this  nation  can  engage  that  will  provide  a  substitute  for 
employment  in  private  industry.  Public  works,  of  course,  may  help  to 
stabilize  the  construction  industry,  and  that  is  important,  but  certainly  the 
construction  industry  alone  cannot  provide  the  high  level  economy  which 
is  desired  and  which  is  possible  of  attainment  in  this  nation. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  public  works,  too,  just  as  there  are  differ- 
ent kinds  of  private  construction.  The  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  estimated  that  in  private  construction  174  tons  of  steel  will  be 
used  for  every  million  dollars  worth  of  residential  building,  but  nine  times 
as  much  steel — 1573  tons — for  every  million  dollars  worth  of  warehouse 
or  office  building  construction.  It  is  estimated  that  1249  tons  of  steel 
would  be  used  for  every  million  dollars  of  public  construction  which  is  of 
an  industrial  nature,  as  against  176  tons  of  steel  per  million  dollars  of  hos- 
pital and  institutional  construction. 

Industry  at  all  times  has  to  reckon  with  changes  that  may  be  necessary 
in  productive  facilities  because  of  new  products,  and  when  it  is  determined 
that  a  new  plant  is  needed,  it  is  too  late  then  to  start  from  scratch.  There 
must  be  available  for  selection  as  many  as  two  or  three  or  half  a  dozen- 
suitable  locations.  Even  when  no  immediate  expansion  is  planned,  most 
large  industry  at  all  times  has  complete  surveys  available,  detailed  plans 
on  its  drawing  boards,  and  options  on  various  pieces  of  land  so  that  it  can 
move  swiftly  if  the  decision  is  made  to  build  and  the  appropriation  of 
money  is  made.  That's  all  part  of  long-range  planning. 

Far-sighted  industry  today  finds  that  it  must  spend  large  sums  of 
money  on  research — all  of  it  designed  to  enable  the  particular  company  to 
build  a  better  product  with  greater  economy,  and  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  so  that  it  may  take  advantage  of  tomorrow's  changing  market. 

An  interesting  illustration  came  to  my  attention  the  other  day  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  agricultural  extension  activity  carried  on  by  my  company. 
You  see,  we  are  a  large  supplier  of  farm  fence,  among  other  steel  products, 
so  we  are  vitally  interested  in  that  market. 

For  too  many  years  in  this  big  country  of  ours  there  was  the  wide- 
spread conviction  that  our  land  was  inexhaustible  in  its  resources  and  its 
fertility.  All  of  us  know  that  is  not  the  case.  Books  like  Our  Plundered 
Planet  and  Road  to  Survival  have  helped  to  acquaint  us  with  the  startling 
facts  about  the  depletion  of  our  natural  resources. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  that  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  last  score  of  years.  The  Supervisor  of  our  Agricultural  Extension  De- 
partment was  telling  me  the  other  day  that  more  and  more  farmers  are 
becoming  long-range  planners.  The  more  he  circulates  among  farm 
groups,  which  he  does  almost  all  the  time,  the  more  evidence  he  sees  that 
the  men  who  provide  America's  food  are  planning  not  only  in  terms  of 
this  year  and  next  but  as  much  as  10  to  50  years  ahead  to  insure  that  the 
fertility  of  their  soil  will  be  retained.  They  are  thinking  not  only  in  terms 
of  their  soil,  but  in  terms  of  new  seed,  fertilizer,  feed  supplements,  good 
heifers  to  replenish  and  strengthen  their  herds,  long  range  trends  in 
markets.  He  can  report  on  literally  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  cases  where, 
by  an  intelligent  program  of  planning  over  a  limited  period  of  only  five 
or  six  years,  farms  have  produced  double  and  in  some  cases  three  times 
their  former  yields. 

A  year  or  so  ago  our  company  brought  out  a  little  booklet,  entitled 
It's  Your  Top  Soil.  It  isn't  at  all  imposing.  It  was  just  another  effort  by  an 
interested  company  to  help  preach  the  gospel  of  soil  conservation.  We 
have  to  date  received  more  than  85,000  individual  requests  for  copies  of 
this  booklet,  from  all  over  America. 

To  us,  those  seem  like  healthy  signs.  It  means  that  an  important  seg- 
ment of  America's  farmers  are  becoming  conscious  of  the  necessity  for 
planning.  And  that's  all  to  the  good. 

Most  people  in  industry  try  to  be  good  citizens  of  the  communities  in 
which  we  do  business.  Maybe  that's  why  we  watch  the  progress  of  other 
communities,  too.  We  are  fully  conscious  of  the  fine  work  that  has  been 
done  in  Chicago  and  in  Pittsburgh,  to  name  only  two  major  cities  where 
planning  has  paid  off.  In  the  first  instance,  I  am  thinking  particularly  of 
the  results  that  have  been  accomplished  by  the  group  interested  in  the 
Michael  Reese  Hospital,  working  with  the  South  Side  Planning  Board  and 
the  Chicago  Plan  Commission.  Those  of  us  in  other  cities  have  received 
a  great  deal  of  inspiration,  too,  from  the  splendid  progress  that  has  been 
made  by  the  fine  work  of  the  civic-minded  leaders  of  Pittsburgh  and  Alle- 
gheny County,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Richard  Mellon  and  others 
who  were  determined  to  make  Pittsburgh  a  better  place  to  call  home. 

I'm  sure  you've  heard  a  dozen  times  in  the  course  of  this  meeting  that 
Cleveland  calls  itself  "The  Best  Location  in  the  Nation." 

Of  course,  I'm  prejudiced,  but  I  feel  we  have  some  very  tangible  evi- 
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dence  to  justify  that  title  we  have  given  ourselves.  (As  a  matter  of  fact, 
all  you  planners  can  feel  you  have  done  your  job  well  when  every  city  in 
the  nation  honestly  believes  in  its  own  right,  that  /'/  is  the  best  location  in 
the  nation.) 

To  get  down  to  cases,  we  are  moving  rapidly  toward  the  goal  of  good 
mass  transportation  that  this  city  long  has  needed.  I  am  sure  you  have 
heard  of  the  outcome  of  our  election  a  week  ago  today,  in  which  the  elec- 
torate voted  decisively  in  favor  of  a  $22,000,000  rapid  transit  project  that 
will  mean  convenient  and  swift  mass  transportation  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  citizens. 

Our  Commission  has  borrowed  a  leaf  from  Pittsburgh  and  an  Authority 
law  has  been  enacted  which  we  hope,  in  the  very  near  future,  will  result  in 
the  establishment  of  a  Sanitary  District  so  that  the  Sanitary  problems  and 
water  supply  problems  of  this  area  can  be  solved. 

We  finally  are  reaching  the  pay-off  in  a  project  that  first  was  proposed 
21  years  ago — the  Willow  Freeway,  a  fine  wide  drive  serving  the  entire 
southern  part  of  the  city.  The  next  step  will  be  a  $25,000,000  Inner  Belt 
Freeway  and  Interchange  planned  and  promoted  by  the  Highway  Commit- 
tee of  the  Regional  Association.  This  project  will  connect  the  regional 
freeway  system  with  the  city's  existing  street  system.  When  this  giant 
project  is  accomplished,  traffic  will  be  able  to  circle  the  business  district 
and  avoid  using  the  central  streets.  All  of  this  means  that  downtown  Cleve- 
land is  going  to  have  its  face  lifted. 

Material  progress  has  been  made  by  the  Citizens'  Air  Purification  Com- 
mittee. Splendid  work  has  been  done  here  in  regard  to  conservation  and 
reforestation,  and  big  things  are  expected  as  a  result  of  the  organization 
of  the  Cuyahoga  River  Drainage  Basin.  In  many  other  respects  Cleveland 
has  gone  forward — and  much  credit  must  go  to  Ernest  Bohn,  Director  of 
the  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Housing  Authority,  to  John  Byrne  for  his  fine 
work  with  reforestation  and  soil  conservation,  and  to  James  Lister  and 
Proctor  Noyes,  Directors  of  the  Cleveland  Planning  Commission  and  the  Re- 
gional Planning  Commission,  respectively. 

Well,  here  I  am  talking  about  Cleveland,  and  I  was  slated  to  give  you 
a  businessman's  impressions  about  planning. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  subject,  and  once 
again  I'm  speaking  as  a  representative  of  industry.  I'd  like  to  suggest  a 
few  cardinal  rules  for  you  who  are  engaged  in  the  all-important  field  of 
planning. 

FIRST:  Become  informed  about  industry's  needs.  Understand  the  re- 
quirements of  industry,  in  terms  of  railroads  and  other  shipping  facilities, 
shopping  areas  and  schools,  hospitals,  mass  transportation,  recreational 
facilities — all  those  things  which  industry  must  consider  in  selecting  loca- 
tions. Strike  a  proper  balance  between  industrial  and  residential  areas. 

SECOND:  Use  what  you've  got.  By  that  I  mean  to  utilize  the  vast  pool 
of  talent,  public  and  private,  that  is  available  in  every  city  you  represent 
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Draw  upon  all  the  many  individuals,  groups,  and  agencies  who  are  willing 
to  contribute  toward  the  universal  goal  of  civic  betterment. 

THIRD:  Be  adaptable.  An  acquaintance  of  mine  has  been  deferring 
for  about  three  years  the  purchase  of  a  record  player  until  such  time  as 
he  could  buy  a  really  good  one.  At  least  once  a  week  during  that  time  he 
has  been  buying  an  album  of  records  so  that  he  could  build  a  good  music 
library.  Not  long  ago  he  bought  a  $600  player,  and  now  he's  complaining 
bitterly  that  all  his  planning  went  for  nothing,  because  now  he  needs  the 
long-playing  records.  He  told  me  he'd  never  plan  again  for  more  than  a 
week  ahead.  He's  wrong,  of  course.  You  planners  have  to  be  willing  to 
adjust  to  changing  conditions.  There's  nothing  static  about  the  job  that 
confronts  you. 

FOURTH:  Don't  work  in  a  vacuum.  Don't  allow  yourselves  to  fall 
into  the  frame  of  mind  which  lets  you  concentrate  on  one  isolated  section 
of  your  city.  Think,  instead,  in  terms  of  the  entire  community.  Make 
sure  your  viewpoint  is  a  broad  one.  Be  sure  that  every  single  project 
meets,  first  of  all,  this  one  standard:  "Does  it  fit  into  the  over-all  plan?" 

Someone,  I  believe  it  was  Plato,  prescribed  35  years  of  education  for  a 
planner.  That  must  have  been  an  exaggeration,  because  judging  from 
your  youthful  appearance  many  of  you  people  couldn't  have  been  educat- 
ing yourselves  for  35  years,  unless  you  had  started  before  you  could  walk. 
But  regardless  of  how  long  it  takes  for  you  to  earn  the  name,  "Planner," 
there  is  no  question  about  the  great  challenge  that  lies  before  you. 

You  have  powerful  tools  at  your  command.  One  is  the  vastly-expanded 
public  recognition  of  the  need  to  make  our  cities  desirable  places  in  which 
to  live  and  to  work.  Another  is  legislation — local,  state,  and  national,  all 
founded  on  that  same  public  consciousness,  legislation  like  the  Urban  Re- 
development Section  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

Use  both  those  tools,  and  use  them  well.  If  you  do,  then  gentlemen, 
you  will  be  meeting  the  challenge  which  is  yours  today. 
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Transportation  Planning  by  the  National  Government 

WILFRED  OWEN 
The  Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  way  people  move  themselves  and  their  goods  from  one  place  to 
another  has  always  been  a  major  factor  in  making  a  country  look  and  act 
the  way  it  does.  In  the  United  States  the  railroad  train,  the  steamship,  and 
the  automobile  can  be  held  accountable  in  no  small  measure  for  dictating 
how  we  live,  work,  and  play.  In  the  future  there  will  be  further  dictation 
from  the  airplane. 

Just  as  transportation  plays  a  potent  role  in  shaping  our  communities, 
the  federal  government  in  turn  plays  an  important  role  in  shaping  the 
transportation  system.  This  it  does  through  the  construction,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  facilities,  by  grants  of  aid  to  the  states,  and  through  the 
regulation  of  transport  enterprises. 

Chances  are  that  the  main  roads  radiating  from  your  community  were 
located,  designed,  and  built  according  to  federal  standards;  that  half  of 
their  cost  was  paid  with  federal  funds ;  that  much  of  the  commercial  traffic 
on  the  road  is  there  by  the  grace  of  a  federal  permit. 

Approaching  your  community  by  air,  you  ride  in  a  plane  whose  design 
and  performance  are  certified  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration. 
The  route  you  travel  is  served  in  accordance  with  a  decision  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  You  find  your  way  by  means  of  the  ranges  and  mark- 
ers of  the  federal  airway  system;  and  your  community  airport  in  all 
probability  reflects  financial  and  technical  aids  obtained  through  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Airport  Program.  If  your  airline  is  losing  money,  federal  mail 
payments  may  be  adjusted  to  compensate  for  the  loss. 

For  the  community  situated  on  the  ocean  or  the  Great  Lakes,  or  on 
any  of  the  thousands  of  miles  of  improved  inland  rivers,  there  is  federal 
dredging  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  lighthouses  and  other  aids  to 
navigation  supplied  by  the  Coast  Guard.  The  ocean-going  vessels  calling 
at  your  port  are  probably  built  and  operated  with  federal  subsidies  granted 
through  the  Maritime  Commission  to  compensate  for  lower  cost  or  sub- 
sidized foreign  competition. 

The  federal  government  likewise  controls  the  prices  you  pay  for  trans- 
port services,  principally  through  the  regulations  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Safety  is  also  a  federal  concern,  as  are  any  plans  for 
extending  or  abandoning  service,  or  for  tying  one  form  of  transportation 
physically  or  financially  into  another. 
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For  the  national  government,  then,  the  transportation  system  is  a 
major  sphere  of  activity,  and  the  importance  of  this  activity  is  far  greater 
than  what  can  be  measured  by  dollars  spent  or  facilities  provided.  Trans- 
portation affects  the  location  of  industries,  the  size  and  shape  of  our  cities, 
and  the  availability  and  cost  of  everything  we  use.  Federal  decisions  gov- 
erning transportation  have  such  far-reaching  effects,  therefore,  that  one 
may  well  inquire  as  to  how  these  decisions  are  reached.  What  is  the  plan  ? 

Today  there  is  a  great  deal  of  transportation  planning  at  the  national 
level.  We  have  a  national  airport  plan  which  has  supplanted  the  earlier 
haphazard  and  often  ill-advised  location  and  programming  of  airports. 
The  1949  airport  plan  involves  construction  or  improvement  of  nearly 
5,000  airports  at  an  estimated  cost  of  well  over  a  billion  dollars. 

We  have  also  established  machinery  for  planning  a  joint  military- 
civilian  air  navigation  system.  This  all-weather  airways  network,  involv- 
ing a  long-range  program  to  cost  in  excess  of  a  billion  dollars,  will  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  ultimate  realization  of  safe  and  dependable  air 
transport  service. 

In  the  highway  field  there  are  plans  for  an  interstate  system  of  approxi- 
mately 38,000  miles  of  rural  roads  and  city  streets  connecting  the  principal 
population  centers  of  the  nation.  This  co-operative  federal-state  plan  calls 
for  outlays  of  1 1  billion  dollars. 

And  the  construction  program  for  rivers  and  harbors  involves  some  4 
billion  dollars  of  work  to  improve  and  maintain  channels  for  water-borne 
commerce. 

These  individual  plans  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and  they  mark 
an  .important  step  toward  greater  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  planned 
approach  to  public  works.  But  when  you  add  them  together,  they  hardly 
result  in  an  adequate  plan  for  transportation. 

The  trouble  is,  of  course,  that  in  Washington  no  one  ever  adds  them 
together.  No  agency  in  the  government  is  responsible  for  looking  at  the 
total  picture,  estimating  the  total  traffic  volumes  to  be  accommodated,  ap- 
plying the  lessons  of  one  agency  to  the  problems  of  another.  No  one  is 
responsible  for  considering  the  effect  of  actions  in  one  field  of  transporta- 
tion on  conditions  in  the  rest  of  the  system.  There  are  no  standards  avail- 
able for  determining  the  economic  feasibility  of  various  projects  on  a 
common  basis;  no  attempt  to  weigh  the  desirability  of  spending  more  for 
one  thing  and  less  for  some  other.  And  there  is  no  one  in  a  position  to 
bring  about  a  physical  co-ordination  of  transportation  plans  to  promote 
economy  and  quality  of  service.  The  planners  are  definitely  divided. 

The  fact  that  the  various  methods  of  overcoming  space  and  time  are 
very  different,  and  that  these  differences  often  call  for  different  methods 
of  development  and  different  types  of  plans,  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  should  plan  each  program  in  isolation,  without  reference  to  the  others. 
In  reality,  of  course,  all  methods  of  transportation,  no  matter  how  they 
differ,  are  nevertheless  in  the  same  business  of  moving  people  and  freight. 
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For  that  reason  the  planner  in  one  field  of  transportation  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  the  plans  and  possibilities  of  the  other  transport  agencies.  Half  a 
plan  is  not  always  better  than  no  plan  at  all. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  President  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  a 
letter  expressing  concern  over  these  conditions.  He  pointed  out  that  "the 
various  federal  programs  are  administered  by  a  number  of  agencies,  each 
concerned  with  a  limited  sector  of  the  over-all  transportation  industry." 
According  to  Mr.  Truman,  "a  unified  and  coordinated  federal  program  for 
transportation  is  clearly  essential  in  order  to  achieve  maximum  benefits 
from  the  government's  activities  in  this  field."  It  was  requested  in  this 
letter  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  report  by  December  on  the  major 
policy  issues  to  be  resolved  in  order  to  achieve  maximum  effectiveness  and 
consistency  of  federal  transportation  programs. 

To  illustrate  the  piecemeal  approach  we  now  take  to  transportation 
planning,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  Army  decides  what  our  needs  for 
waterways  may  be,  but  in  making  its  decision,  it  is  neither  obligated  nor 
disposed  to  consider  the  availability  of  alternate  transport  services  by  rail 
or  truck.  It  makes  its  own  rules  for  determining  when  a  navigation  proj- 
ect is  economically  justified,  and  its  own  estimates  of  traffic  potentials, 
again  ignoring  the  transportation  system  as  a  whole,  of  which  our  water- 
ways are  only  a  part. 

In  the  highway  field,  planning  at  the  federal  level  is  also  confined  to 
the  special  compartment  set  aside  for  it  by  the  Congress.  From  a  national 
standpoint,  however,  we  should  be  concerned  not  simply  with  what  needs 
to  be  done  to  provide  modern  highways;  we  should  also  be  concerned 
with  the  condition  of  our  railroads  and  the  steps  that  might  be  taken  to 
modernize  these  facilities  and  realize  their  full  economic  potential.  From 
a  national  standpoint  there  is  no  gain  in  attempting  to  solve  the  freight 
traffic  problem  simply  by  shifting  the  problem  from  the  rails  to  the  roads. 
The  federal  government  should  at  least  analyze  objectively  the  reasons 
underlying  current  trends  in  freight  traffic  both  highway  and  railroad, 
and  determine  to  what  extent  these  trends  are  based  on  economic  or  tech- 
nological factors,  as  distinguished  from  unequal  government  treatment. 
Our  transportation  planning  follows  a  dubious  course  when  it  simply  ig- 
nores the  railroads. 

Transportation  planning  suffers,  then,  from  a  horizontal  separation  of 
the  planners  among  different  parts  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  federal 
government.  But  the  planners  are  also  divided  vertically  between  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government  on  the  one  hand  and  the  independent 
regulatory  agencies  on  the  other.  The  executive  agencies  plan  the  basic 
physical  facilities,  while  the  regulatory  agencies  determine  what  use  is  to 
be  made  of  them.  This  latter  function  is  a  matter  of  controlling  the  num- 
ber and  type  of  operators,  designating  routes,  and  regulating  rates.  It  is 
fairly  obvious  that  the  two  functions  are  related;  that  the  physical  needs 
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of  the  transportation  ways  are  affected  by  the  number  and  type  of  carriers 
allowed  to  use  them. 

To  illustrate  this  vertical  division  of  planning  responsibility,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  determines  the  need  for  improving  a  waterway,  but  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  determines  what  water  carrier  services 
should  be  provided.  And  in  the  aviation  field  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration plans  the  airways  and  airports  while  authorization  to  use 
them  is  a  function  of  the  independent  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

But  planning  in  the  regulatory  agencies  is  beset  not  only  by  this  divi- 
sion of  responsibility,  but  by  the  fact  that  such  agencies  are  inherently 
ill-equipped  to  carry  out  the  planning  function.  They  are  essentially  tri- 
bunals engaged  in  hearing  cases,  and  are  therefore  occupied  with  day-to- 
day operations  which  discourage  long-range  planning.  The  illogical  air 
route  pattern,  which  can  be  held  accountable  in  part  for  the  financial  ail- 
ments of  the  airlines,  is  not  a  planned  pattern  based  on  the  needs  and  pos- 
sibilities of  air  service.  Rather,  it  was  the  result  of  a  series  of  individual 
applications  for  the  right  to  operate  various  routes.  The  aggregate  of 
these  case-by-case  decisions  has  not  resulted  in  a  route  pattern  designed 
to  promote  well-balanced  airline  systems.  The  same  difficulty  of  planning 
routes  in  a  regulatory  agency  has  been  encountered  in  the  futile  attempts 
to  achieve  a  consolidation  of  railroad  facilities  through  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

A  further  error  of  entrusting  planning  functions  to  independent  com- 
missions is  observed  in  the  case  of  the  merchant  marine,  whose  destinies 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  Maritime  Commission.  The  principal  ocean  ship- 
ping problem  is  to  provide  the  means  of  maintaining  a  fleet  and  ship- 
building capacity  adequate  to  meet  defense  requirements.  These  problems 
are  the  concern  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government,  particularly 
the  Military  Establishment  and  the  State  Department.  But  the  all-im- 
portant matter  of  planning  ocean  shipping  routes  and  maintaining  ship- 
ping services  is  left  to  a  regulatory  body  independent  of  the  executive 
branch  where  the  basic  responsibility  for  an  adequate  merchant  marine 
rests.  This  error  is  then  compounded  by  isolating  Maritime  Commission 
plans  for  ocean  passenger  ships  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  plans 
for  international  air  carrier  services. 

The  results  of  these  shortcomings  in  national  transportation  planning 
were  most  obvious  during  the  last  war.  It  was  not  until  ten  days  after 
Pearl  Harbor  that  an  executive  order  was  issued  creating  a  transportation 
agency  to  provide  the  necessary  machinery  to  consider  transportation  re- 
quirements as  a  whole.  We  were  able  to  set  up  this  organization,  establish 
a  synthetic  rubber  industry,  mobilize  our  air  transport  equipment,  ration 
tires  and  gasoline,  shift  from  automobiles  to  public  carriers,  and  from 
tankers  to  tank  cars  to  pipelines  because  time  was  on  our  side.  The  re- 
markable performance  of  the  transportation  system  as  a  whole,  achieved 
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by  judicious  use  of  all  forms  of  transportation,  was  the  result  of  good 
luck  rather  than  good  planning. 

What  we  learned  during  the  war  about  the  need  for  over-all  planning 
in  the  transportation  field  was  merely  the  dramatization  of  our  continuing 
peacetime  need.  What  we  needed  then,  and  what  we  need  now,  is  the 
proper  environment  to  permit  us  to  think  and  act  in  terms  of  the  trans- 
portation system  as  a  whole.  That  environment  can  be  supplied  in  part 
through  organization — by  grouping  together  the  various  federal  executive 
agencies  primarily  concerned  with  planning  in  the  field  of  transportation, 
and  assembling  within  these  agencies  those  planning  activities  which  are 
now  misplaced  in  the  regulatory  agencies. 

The  attempt  to  piece  together  the  jig-sawed  parts  of  the  transportation 
puzzle  has  led  to  the  creation  of  numerous  Congressional  and  Presidential 
transportation  study  groups.  Most  of  them  have  come  up  with  the  answer 
that  we  must  cease  to  operate  each  transport  agency  in  a  vacuum,  and 
substitute  an  over-all  approach  to  our  transportation  problems.  The  Fed- 
eral Co-ordinator  of  Transportation  in  1934  pointed  out  the  need  for 
"some  centralized  control  which  will  concern  itself  with  planning  and 
prevention  as  well  as  with  the  cure  of  evils  after  they  arise."  President 
Roosevelt  in  1938  stated  that  "from  the  point  of  view  of  business  efficiency 
— it  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  common  sense  to  place  all  executive 
functions  relating  to  all  transportation  in  one  Federal  department.  .  .  ." 

Still  more  recently,  the  President's  Air  Policy  Commission  concluded 
last  year  that  "sometime  within  the  near  future"  the  executive  transporta- 
tion functions  of  the  government  should  be  centered  in  a  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  in  1949  the  Hoover  Commission  recommended  "a 
grouping  of  all  major  nonregulatory  transportation  activities"  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  as  a  reorganization  move  "essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  intelligent,  total  transportation  policy.  ..." 

This  accumulation  of  evidence  on  behalf  of  a  favorable  environment 
for  federal  transportation  planning  has  not  yet  shaken  the  Congress.  Its 
concern  continues  to  be  for  the  various  parts  of  the  transportation  prob- 
lem rather  than  the  whole.  But  although  15  years  of  special  reports  and 
general  agreement  on  the  remedy  have  failed  to  prove  convincing,  the 
growing  complexity  of  the  transportation  system  may  hasten  the  time 
when  a  comprehensive  approach  will  be  inevitable. 

The  initial  compulsion  to  take  a  broader  view  of  the  transportation 
problem,  however,  will  probably  not  be  experienced  in  the  relatively  de- 
tached atmosphere  of  Washington.  It  will  more  likely  originate  in  the 
local  community,  where  the  folly  of  attempting  to  solve  each  transporta- 
tion problem  in  isolation  is  more  obvious.  The  local  community  knows 
that  its  problem  is  to  move  people  and  goods,  and  to  move  them  by  using 
to  best  advantage  all  available  means  of  transportation  in  a  way  that  will 
best  serve  the  interests  of  the  community. 
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The  Port  of  New  York  illustrates  the  point.  At  the  present  time  the 
Port  Authority  is  conducting  a  study  of  the  long-range  airport  require- 
ments of  the  metropolitan  area.  But  the  study  is  not  one  of  aviation  alone. 
It  is  a  study  of  the  potentials  of  all  forms  of  transportation,  and  its  objec- 
tive is  to  determine  what  part  of  the  future  traffic  into  and  out  of  the  New 
York  area  is  likely  to  be  carried  by  air  rather  than  by  rail,  automobile,  bus 
or  truck.  It  is  a  study  of  aviation  possibilities  and  potentials  in  the  prac- 
tical setting  of  the  transportation  system  as  a  whole. 

The  federal  government  has  essentially  the  same  planning  problem 
that  confronts  New  York.  The  question  that  both  governments  face  is 
how  much  capital  should  be  invested  in  airports  as  compared  to  other 
transport  facilities  to  meet  the  requirements  of  adequate  transportation. 

Transportation  planning  at  the  federal  level  will  some  day  come  of 
age.  You  will  know  it  when  the  day  arrives.  There  will  be  a  Department 
of  Transportation,  perhaps,  and  in  this  Department  will  be  grouped  to- 
gether all  of  the  various  transportation  planning,  programming,  and 
operating  functions  of  the  federal  government.  The  planners,  no  longer 
divided,  will  be  ca'rrying  on  in  astonishing  fashion;  weighing,  for  example, 
the  desirability  of  modernizing  U.  S.  Route  1,  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore,  as  against  the  wisdom  of  dredging  Shallow  Creek  to  a  9-foot 
channel.  Highway  engineers  will  be  working  side  by  side  with  railroad 
men,  planning  a  terminal  that  both  can  use.  And  the  airport  planner  will 
join  with  the  highway  planner  to  see  if  there  may  not  be  a  way,  after  all, 
to  get  to  the  airport. 

The  day  may  come.  If  it  does,  it  will  no  doubt  have  been  hastened  by 
the  example  of  community  planners  who  will  already  have  been  driven  to 
a  comprehensive  transportation  plan  by  the  futility  of  any  other  way  out. 

II 

Mass  Transportation  at  the  Local  Level 

CHARLES  E.  DELEUW 
DeLeuw,  Cather  6-  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois 

The  generous  allotment  of  time  made  for  the  discussion  of  trans- 
portation indicates  that  both  of  the  planning  groups  participating  in  this 
National  Conference  recognize  the  importance  of  mass  transportation  in 
urban  centers.  Public  transit  is  of  personal,  intimate  concern  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  and  directly  or  indirectly  affects  commerce,  in- 
dustry, real  estate  values  and  many  other  matters  of  paramount  importance 
to  the  city  planning  profession. 

There  has  been  so  much  discussion  during  recent  years  of  the  great 
efficiency  of  mass  transit  vehicles  as  compared  with  the  individual  auto- 
mobile that  no  extended  argument  is  needed  to  prove  the  wisdom  of 
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utilizing  mass  carriers  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  particularly  for 
the  heavy  peak  hour  movements  to  the  office  and  factory  in  the  morning 
rush  period  and  to  the  residential  areas  in  the  evening. 

As  compared  with  the  situation  during  the  early  days  of  the  automo- 
bile when  motorists,  automobile  clubs  and  highway  planners  were  in  a 
continuous  battle  with  mass  transit  operators,  there  is  now  developing  a 
common  agreement  that  efficient  use  of  street  capacity  in  congested  areas 
can  best  be  accomplished  through  provision  of  the  most  convenient  and 
efficient  transit  service  possible.  Striking  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the 
design  policies  on  arterial  highways  in  urban  areas  now  being  developed 
by  the  American  Association  of  State  Highway  Officials  where  specific 
provision  for  mass  transit  on  all  types  of  major  urban  highways  is  recom- 
mended. The  tentative  proposals  under  consideration  vary  from  plans  for 
efficient  facilities  for  bus  and  trolley  car  operation  on  arterial  streets,  to 
plans  for  limited  stop  and  express  bus  operation  on  expressways  and  free- 
ways and — in  cases  of  extraordinary  concentrations  of  mass  transit  pas- 
sengers— rapid  transit  rail  facilities  incorporated  in  the  overall  expressway 
or  freeway  improvement. 

Much  has  been  said  about  ever-increasing  traffic  congestion  and  the 
need  for  its  relief.  This  real  problem  confronts  almost  every  city  in  the 
country — large  or  small.  Improved  techniques  in  traffic  control  have  either 
beeri  applied  or  planned  in  virtually  all  municipalities.  Improved  signs, 
signals  and  other  devices  which  make  for  more  efficient  functional  use  of 
the  existing  street  system  will,  in  many  cases,  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
next  few  years. 

Automobile  traffic,  however,  is  growing  at  such  a  pace  that  improve- 
ments requiring  heavy  capital  outlays  are  inevitable  in  most  large  centers. 
Projections  of  traffic  increases,  based  on  forecasts  of  growth  in  population 
and  increases  in  automobile  ownership  and  use  have  been  made  in  a  num- 
ber of  centers  scattered  throughout  the  United  States.  These  indicate  that 
1975  traffic  volumes  will  be  on  the  order  of  70  per  cent  greater  than  those 
existing  today. 

Indisputable  evidence  of  the  urban  congestion  faced  in  the  near  future 
was  dramatically  presented  on  Wednesday,  January  5,  1949  during  a  one- 
day  strike  of  bus  and  street  car  operators  in  Milwaukee.  The  entire  city 
became  almost  paralyzed  in  the  evening  rush  hour  on  that  day  due  to  the 
added  number  of  private  vehicles  in  service,  and  yet  24-hour  traffic  counts 
at  three  key  points  revealed  only  21.2  per  cent  increase  in  traffic,  on  the 
average,  over  comparable  checks  in  January  1948.  The  congestion  oc- 
curred with  this  increased  proportion  of  vehicles  despite  the  total  absence 
of  street  cars  and  buses  so  often  blamed  for  traffic  congestion. 

This  was  confirmed  in  Louisville  during  the  transit  strike  in  June 
1949.  During  the  several  days  of  the  strike,  traffic  was  practically  para- 
lyzed throughout  the  evening  rush  hour.  It  was  found  by  traffic  counts, 
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however,  that  volumes  in  these  periods  averaged  only  25  per  cent  over 
those  prevailing  before  and  after  the  strike.  The  increase  in  traffic  on 
Broadway  in  the  evening  rush  hour  during  the  transit  strike  was  only  nine 
per  cent.  The  increase  would  have  been  greater  except  that  the  street 
reached  the  saturation  point  with  this  smaller  increment  of  traffic,  even 
with  the  complete  absence  of  buses. 

These  modest  increases  in  traffic  will  be  reached  in  a  few  years.  The 
conditions  prevailing  during  the  strike,  therefore,  will  become  normal 
daily  occurrences  unless  steps  are  taken  to  provide  additional  highway 
facilities.  Action  on  the  urban  highway  program  must  be  prompt  and 
vigorous  if  serious  traffic  congestion  is  to  be  prevented. 

Overall  plans  for  a  major  street  system  have  been  prepared  in  most  of 
our  cities.  Where  necessary,  these  should  be  brought  to  date  and  approved 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Even  after  the  completion  and  approval  of  an  over- 
all plan  for  major  thoroughfares,  much  time  is  required  for  completion  of 
the  contract  plans,  and  more  important,  for  the  financing.  It  is  time  to 
start  on  major  thoroughfares,  expressways,  parking  garages  and  other 
major  facilities. 

Cities  can  be  rebuilt  to  eliminate  many  of  the  disadvantages  of  present- 
day  urban  living.  A  modern  transit  system  can  help  to  solve  many  of  the 
most  perplexing  problems — street  capacity,  parking  facilities,  more  open 
living  without  unreasonable  traveling  time,  and  many  others. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  during  the  post-war  period  in  the  mod- 
ernization of  public  transit  throughout  the  country.  Increases  in  revenues 
experienced  by  most  operators  during  the  war  period  placed  most  of  them 
in  a  sound  financial  condition  and  made  possible  the  financing  of  large 
purchases  of  new  modern  equipment. 

The  modernization  of  transit  systems  in  most  localities  has  consisted  of 
the  purchase  and  operation  of  new  high-speed  motor  bus  or  trolley  bus 
equipment  in  place  of  worn  out  and  obsolete  trolley  cars.  The  present 
trend  is  toward  vehicles  with  greater  seating  capacity  and  wider  aisles. 
On  trunk  lines,  obsolete  street  cars  have  been  replaced  by  modern  light- 
weight and  attractive  P.C.C.  trolley  cars  operating  on  rebuilt  tracks 
brought  to  high  standard  of  perfection. 

In  the  larger  metropolitan  centers  new  off-street  trunk  line  rapid  tran- 
sit facilities  are  being  planned  and  built.  These  projects  are  going  forward 
in  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Toronto. 

Transit  engineers  and  operators  are  fully  aware  of  their  opportunities 
and  responsibilities.  They  will  be  alert  in  cooperating  with  the  city  plan- 
ners and  city  engineers  in  the  development  of  suitable  routings,  more 
scientific  scheduling,  and  in  the  planning  for  the  more  efficient  use  of  the 
street  system  both  for  mass  transit  and  for  individual  automobiles. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  field  for  coordinated  highway  and  transit 
planning  in  urban  highways  today  is  in  the  planning  and  building  of  ex- 
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pressways  and  freeways.  There  are  two  separate  phases  of  such  coordinated 
planning  as  follows : 

Adaptation  of  expressway  designs  to  permit  operation  of  express  buses 
or  rapid  transit  cars  or  trains,  and 

Segregation  of  mass  transportation  vehicles  from  all  other  traffic  to 
provide  for  increased  capacity  in  important  terminal  areas. 

The  necessity  for  providing  separate  ways  for  the  complete  segregation 
of  trunk  line  express  operation  from  all  other  traffic  was  first  recognized 
in  the  public  transit  field.  Many  miles  of  elevated  railroads  were  built  in 
the  last  century  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago  to  provide  off-grade 
rapid  transit  train  operation.  Boston  built  the  first  subway  in  this  country 
to  overcome  the  congestion  in  its  downtown  district  which  developed 
even  before  the  advent  of  the  automobile  as  a  result  of  an  unfortunate 
terminal  street  system.  The  subsequent  extensive  subway  developments  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  have  all  been  brought  about  by  the 
necessity  for  off-grade  rapid  transit  facilities. 

The  same  sound  theory  was  later  adopted  in  the  highway  field.  Park- 
ways and  expressways  are  needed  to  provide  for  continuous  movements  of 
through  inter-city  and  intra-city  traffic.  The  advantages  of  such  facilities, 
providing  as  they  do  for  continuous  movements  of  vehicles,  with  no  cross 
traffic,  left  turns,  stop  and  go  lights,  or  pedestrian  movements,  have  been 
so  conclusive  that  virtually  every  large  city  in  the  country  is  now  planning 
or  building  expressways. 

In  most  metropolitan  centers  these  grade  separated  limited  access 
facilities  are  being  planned  for  the  broadest  possible  use.  The  use  of  the 
full  capacity  of  expressways  is  possible  only  where  provision  for  public 
transit  operation  is  incorporated  in  the  plan.  In  a  great  many  localities, 
satisfactory  rapid  transit  may  be  provided  by  the  operation  of  buses  over 
expressways.  If  the  local  conditions  are  such  as  to  permit  buses  to  pick  up 
full  loads  in  outlying  areas,  they  can  make  non-stop  runs  several  miles  in 
length  over  expressways.  This  type  of  service  has  been  operated  in  Chicago 
successfully  for  a  number  of  years,  and  passengers  on  express  buses  gain 
the  advantages  of  cruising  speeds  of  40  miles  an  hour  through  pleasant, 
park-like  surroundings  for  a  substantial  portion  of  their  journey. 

More  frequently,  there  will  be  no  opportunity  for  long  express  runs. 
Commercial  and  industrial  centers  are  located  throughout  the  urban  area 
in  most  of  our  large  cities.  A  strong  network  of  crosstown  routes  consti- 
tuting a  gridiron  transit  service  with  routes  one-half  mile  to  a  mile  apart 
is  required  adequately  to  serve  these  numerous  secondary  centers.  These 
local  routes  should  be  articulated  by  trunk  lines  providing  direct  and  rapid 
delivery  to  the  major  commercial  and  industrial  centers.  Expressway  bus 
lines  would  function  as  such  trunk  lines.  Express  stops  should  be  made  at 
intersections  with  local  crosstown  and  feeder  routes  to  transfer  passengers. 
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If  this  is  done,  the  advantages  of  rapid  transit  on  expressway  buses  can  be 
spread  to  passengers  originating  on  local  lines  throughout  the  community. 

In  making  intermediate  stops,  the  operation  of  buses  over  ramps  up 
to  parallel  service  roadways  is  the  preferred  method.  The  service  stop  for 
unloading  and  loading  passengers  can  be  made  most  conveniently  at  the 
intersection  of  the  expressway  service  drive  and  the  intersecting  arterial 
street  at  normal  street  grade.  Another  plan  is  the  provision  of  bus  turn- 
outs at  express  roadway  level  with  service  stops  and  platforms  completely 
separated  from  the  adjacent  express  roadway. 

The  planning  of  facilities  for  bus  operation  on  the  expressways  proper 
is  relatively  simple.  Much  more  complicated  is  the  preparation  of  ade- 
quate plans  for  terminals  and  routings  in  congested  areas.  Unless  the 
capacity  of  the  downtown  street  system  is  carefully  studied  in  the  light  of 
prospective  increases  in  traffic,  there  is  grave  danger  that  the  indiscrimi- 
nate operation  of  the  buses  on  a  number  of  expressways  will  produce  an 
almost  impossible  traffic  condition.  The  importance  of  making  detailed 
analyses  of  the  terminal  problems  cannot  be  over-emphasized. 

When  the  prospective  volume  of  trunk  line  traffic  is  heavy,  a  more  satis- 
factory service  can  be  furnished  by  rapid  transit  cars  or  trains  operated 
in  the  median  strip  of  the  expressway — widened  to  about  60  feet.  The 
rapid  transit  tracks  can  be  effectively  screened  from  parallel  express  road- 
ways by  suitable  landscaping  and  planting.  Passengers  would  be  served 
by  stations  located  on  one  or  both  sides  of  bridges  over  the  expressway  at 
intersections  of  arterial  streets  carrying  crosstown  transit  service.  Such 
stations  could  be  designed  with  attractive  architectural  treatment  in  keep- 
ing with  the  design  of  the  cross  bridges.  Passengers  would  be  completely 
segregated  from  express  roadways  at  rapid  transit  stops,  being  served  by 
covered  stairways  connecting  street  level  stations  to  track  level  platforms. 

As  expressway  routes  approach  congested  terminal  areas,  greater  cost 
of  right-of-way  and  the  need  for  providing  convenient  delivery  to  various 
destinations  in  the  terminal  area,  will  usually  make  it  desirable  to  build 
short  lengths  of  terminal  subways.  Analyses  made  in  a  number  of  cities 
prove  that  there  are  substantial  economies  in  the  coordination  of  express- 
way and  transit  facilities. 

The  objectives  of  urban  transit  and  highway  planning  may  be  sum- 
marized, as  follows : 

(1)  To  segregate  incompatible  types  of  traffic  in  the  most  economical 
way, 

(2)  To  coordinate  planning  and  construction  so  that  improvements 
for  one  type  of  traffic  will  not  block  future  improvements  for  the 
other, 

(3)  To  take  advantage  of  the  economies  of  combined  facilities,  and 

(4)  To  plan  highway  and  transit  projects  so  as  to  conform  to  an  over- 
all and  sound  city  plan. 
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The  benefit  to  all  highway  users  of  the  coordinated  improvements  now 
being  planned  will  be  substantial.  The  greater  economy,  the  more  fluid 
and  speedier  movements  and  the  marked  improvement  in  safety  for  bus 
operation  on  expressways  are  self-evident  advantages. 

Transit  passengers  will  gain  through  more  convenient  and  faster  serv- 
ice. Improved  transit  service  will  attract  additional  patronage,  which,  in 
turn,  will  be  of  general  benefit  through  the  more  efficient  use  of  highway 
facilities  thus  afforded. 


Ill 

Ports  and  Terminals  in  the  Community  Plan 

FRANK  W.  HERRING 

Chief,  Planning  Bureau,  Port  of  New  York  Authority 

The  story  is  told  of  a  fundamentalist  preacher  who  once  attempted  to 
prove  the  existence  of  Divine  Providence  by  pointing  out  that  the  finest 
harbors  in  the  world  had  been  placed  at  the  door  of  all  of  the  world's  great- 
est cities.  A  more  widely  held  thesis  today  is  that  the  world's  great  modern 
city  is  born  and  develops  out  of  what  the  scholars  call  the  "transportation 
break"  or,  less  cryptically,  the  need  for  a  transportation  interchange. 

We  find  everywhere  clear  illustrations  of  this  thesis  that  the  point  of 
transport  interchange  is  of  strategic  importance  in  city  growth.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  great  New  York  Metropolitan  District  is  the  geographical  fact 
of  New  York  harbor,  one  of  the  world's  most  notable  geographic  phenomena. 
The  prosperity  of  the  San  Francisco  Metropolitan  Area  is  based  in  large 
measure  on  the  advantages  of  San  Francisco  Bay  as  a  port  of  entry  from  the 
broad  Pacific.  Chicago's  history  reaches  back  to  an  early  trading  post  lo- 
cated at  a  point  where  canoe  transportation  on  the  Great  Lakes  system  and 
that  using  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  valleys  could  join  with 
a  minimum  of  portage.  Its  later  growth  was  brought  into  being  by  the  facts 
of  railroad  interchange.  Similarly,  St.  Louis  owes  much  of  its  existence  and 
present  prosperity  to  the  transportation  break  at  the  Mississippi  River.  No 
example  comes  to  mind  of  a  large  city  of  today  coming  into  existence  as  a 
consequence  of  highway  intersection,  but  on  a  smaller  scale  examples  abound 
of  economic  activity  growing  up  where  major  highways  come  together. 

Economic  activity  is  generated  and  flourishes  at  the  point  of  the  transpor- 
tation break.  By  definition,  that  is  the  point  where  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion from  far-flung  areas  come  together  and  where  raw  materials  can  be  as- 
sembled most  conveniently.  It  is  the  point  where  manufacturing  processes 
yielding  reduced  bulk  and  enhanced  value  can  take  place  profitably.  Change 
of  ownership,  with  its  attendant  brokerage,  financing,  warehousing,  and  dis- 
tributing aspects  can  be  consummated  with  greatest  facility.  It  is  the  natural 
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point  for  many  public  administrative  functions  including  customs  clearing, 
inspection,  appraisal,  and  many  others. 

The  economic  base  thus  provided  for  community  life  is  of  vast  conse- 
quence in  a  community  plan.  It  has  been  estimated  roughly,  for  example,  that 
one-tenth  of  the  employment  in  the  New  York  Port  Area  is  founded  directly 
on  transportation  and  terminal  activity.  What  proportion  of  New  York's 
employment  and  business  activity  is  indirectly  attributable  to  it,  including  its 
vast  wholesaling  and  distributing  functions,  its  financial  activity  and  its  manu- 
facturing plants,  is  impossible  to  calculate. 

To  talk  about  transportation  interchange  is  to  talk  about  the  terminal. 
The  terminal  is  where  one  mode  of  transportation  terminates  and  another 
picks  up.  In  a  narrow  sense,  a  port  is  a  terminal  for  marine  transportation. 
Speaking  more  broadly,  however,  and  more  soundly,  a  port  is  an  entire 
terminal  area,  including  marine  terminals,  railway  terminals,  truck  terminals, 
bus  terminals  and  all  the  other  specialized  facilities  required  to  serve  the  trans- 
portation break. 

In  the  remarks  to  follow  I  shall  attempt  to  sketch  briefly  a  few  of  the 
most  important  characteristics  of  terminals  and  to  point  out  their  significance 
to  the  community  planning  problem. 

The  most  salient  feature  of  a  terminal  would  seem  to  be  too  obvious  to 
warrant  extensive  discussion,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  overlooked  many  times. 
The  feature  to  which  I  refer  is  that  a  terminal  involves  at  least  two  lines  of 
transportation.  A  marine  terminal  which  was  unserved  by  railroad,  high- 
way, inland  waterway,  or  even  pack  trail  or  some  other  form  of  interior 
transportation,  would  be  inoperative.  A  railroad  terminal  serves  no  purpose 
if  the  freight  coming  to  it  by  rail  cannot  be  taken  away.  A  passenger  terminal 
necessarily  involves  a  transfer  from  railroad  train,  airplane,  or  motor  bus 
to  some  form  of  local  transportation,  be  it  rapid  transit,  street  car,  bus,  taxi- 
cab,  or  private  car. 

Too  frequently,  the  terminal  problem  is  approached  as  though  it  were  to 
serve  a  shipping  line  only  or  a  railroad  or  a  trucking  line  only.  Meager  atten- 
tion, if  any  at  all,  is  given  to  the  complementary  form  of  transport.  Inad- 
equate or  unsuitable  facilities  for  interchange  lead  to  inefficiency,  congestion 
develops,  transportation  costs  soar,  and  the  economy  and  prosperity  of  the 
community  suffers. 

Let  me  illustrate. 

In  nearly  all  American  ports  most  of  the  piers  are  old.  They  were  built 
when  ships  were  smaller  and  could  take  on  and  discharge  cargo  at  only  about 
half  the  rate  of  which  they  are  now  capable.  They  were  contemporary  with 
horsedrawn  drays.  Their  widths,  probably  adequate  for  earlier  conditions, 
are  out  of  step  with  the  requirements  of  today's  motor  truck. 

Today  a  ship  discharging  its  cargo  at  one  of  those  old  piers  can  clutter 
it  up  in  short  order.  The  freight  just  cannot  be  moved  away  fast  enough. 
The  40-foot-long  truck,  which  carries  much  of  the  burden  of  serving  the 
piers  from  the  land  side,  is  too  big  to  operate  efficiently  on  them.  When 
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they  can  get  on  the  piers  at  all  they  may  enter  but  a  few  at  a  time,  and  long 
lines  of  trucks  waiting  their  turn  congest  the  waterfront  highways.  Those 
that  cannot  enter  must  discharge  their  cargo  on  the  highway  along  the 
bulkhead  and  it  must  be  rehandled  over  fairly  long  distances  before  it  can  be 
put  aboard  the  ship.  Lost  trucking  time  and  the  expense  of  rehandling  be- 
comes an  important  item  in  terminal  costs. 

A  modern  terminal  has  space  requirements  which  cannot  be  encroached 
upon  without  serious  loss  to  the  efficiency  of  its  performance. 

Space  must  be  provided,  first,  for  the  berthing  of  the  vessel  or  vehicle 
while  it  is  being  loaded  and  unloaded. 

At  a  marine  terminal,  of  course,  this  space  is  a  water  berth.  For  an  ocean- 
going freighter  it  must  be  about  450  feet  long,  125  feet  or  more  wide,  and 
30  to  35  feet  deep.  That  width  assumes  that  there  is  an  adjoining  pier  at 
which  a  similar  berth  is  occupied  and  takes  into  account  the  need  to  provide 
room  for  the  ship  to  maneuver  into  and  out  of  its  berth,  as  well  as  the  require- 
ments of  offshore  lighters  transferring  cargo  to  the  ship  over  side.  For  motor 
truck  berths,  lengths  of  40  feet  and  widths  of  12  or  I2y2  feet  are  needed. 
For  motor  buses  modern  design  provides  a  berth  35  feet  long  and  16  feet 
wide.  The  modern  freight  car  is  something  over  44  feet  long;  in  order  to 
provide  for  actual  spotting  requirements  it  is  common  practice  to  provide  50 
feet  of  track  length  for  each  car.  The  standard  spacing  of  tracks  is  13  feet 
center  to  center. 

Second,  space  must  be  provided  for  the  vessel  or  vehicle  to  maneuver  into 
and  out  of  its  berth. 

For  shipping  this  means  that  the  channel  outshore  of  the  pierhead  must 
be  wide  enough  to  permit  the  vessel  to  back  out  and  turn  around.  For  over- 
the-road  motor  trucks  it  has  been  recommended  that  a  maneuver  area  be 
made  available  having  a  width  equal  to  the  overall  length  of  the  vehicle. 
This  means  that  the  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  loading  platform  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  maneuver  area  should  be  about  two  vehicle  lengths.  As 
nearly  all  bus  terminals  berth  vehicles  at  a  rather  sharp  angle  to  the  loading 
platform,  the  width  of  the  maneuver  area  is  less  than  that  required  by  trucks ; 
in  consequence  the  length  of  the  loading  platform  is  correspondingly  greater. 

Third,  space  must  be  provided  in  which  vehicles  may  be  stored  during 
the  interval  between  the  unloading  of  inbound  cargo  and  the  loading  of  out- 
bound cargo.  In  very  few  instances  can  a  transportation  company  manage  its 
affairs  so  closely  that  there  is  no  time  lag  between  these  two  operations.  Be- 
cause a  deep-sea  vessel  represents  a  great  investment,  idle  time  is  very  costly 
and  therefore  close  coordination  is  an  important  goal  of  maritime  operators. 
A  ship  normally  remains  in  its  regular  berth  until  it  has  been  loaded  up 
again  for  its  outbound  voyage.  Every  rail  terminal,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
be  provided  with  a  car  storage  yard  nearby. 

The  storage  of  empty  vehicles  is  most  important  in  connection  with  pas- 
senger transportation  because  passenger  traffic  in  an  urban  area  is  character- 
ized by  such  heavy  peak  loads.  The  bus  operating  experience  of  the  Public 
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Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey  indicates  that,  roughly,  half  of  the  vehicles 
bringing  passengers  to  a  terminal  during  the  morning  rush  hours  will  not 
have  return  loads,  and  consequently  must  be  stored  nearby  in  readiness  for 
the  outbound  peak  load  in  the  evening.  Even  more  severe  conditions  prevail 
with  the  commuting  railway  lines  into  the  New  York  Area.  The  experience 
of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  for  example,  is  that  75  percent  of  the 
cars  arriving  at  the  railroad's  Jersey  City  terminal  in  the  morning  must 
be  stored  in  a  nearby  yard  in  readiness  for  the  evening's  outbound  traffic. 

Although  the  necessary  vehicle  storage  space  does  not  have  to  be  pro- 
vided within  the  terminal  itself,  it  must  be  relatively  nearby  so  that  the  cost 
of  dead-heading  empty  vehicles  over  long  distances  may  be  avoided. 

A  fourth  space  requirement  is  that  for  the  handling  of  cargo,  its  unload- 
ing from  one  carrier,  its  transfer  to  and  loading  aboard  a  second,  and  its 
temporary  storage.  Not  all  inbound  cargo  can  be  transferred  immediately  to 
an  outbound  carrier.  Transportation  schedules  can  seldom  be  arranged  so 
neatly. 

Perhaps  as  much  as  half  of  the  cargo  from  an  inbound  ship  will  remain 
on  a  pier  when  the  unloading  of  the  ship  has  been  completed,  a  process  which 
may  take  as  much  as  four  or  five  days.  Similarly,  about  half  of  the  ship's  out- 
bound cargo  is  likely  to  arrive  at  the  pier  some  while  before  ship  loading  can 
be  begun.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  in  a  marine  terminal  to  provide 
enough  wharf  area  for  each  berth  to  accommodate  cargo  equivalent  to  the 
capacity  of  one  ship.  When  this  space  requirement  is  added  to  the  space 
required  for  the  berthing  of  trucks  while  loading  and  unloading,  for  han- 
dling cargo,  and  for  the  actual  travel  roadway  needed  for  truck  access,  about 
90,000  square  feet  are  needed  for  each  berth.  This  may  be  visualized  as  a 
rectangle  200  feet  wide  and  450  feet  long,  the  minimum  length  for  one 
berth  for  an  ocean  carrier. 

For  truck  terminals  it  has  been  stated  that  the  cargo  area  on  the  platform 
should  be  at  least  twice  the  total  body  floor  area  of  the  largest  number  of 
trucks  that  can  be  docked  at  one  time.  This  ratio  is  based  on  the  assumption 
of  freight  of  average  density,  piled  five  to  six  feet  high  in  the  truck  and 
three  to  four  feet  high  on  the  platform. 

The  area  available  for  terminal  operations  must  be  not  only  adequate  in 
amount  but  it  also  must  be  relatively  flat  and  must  permit  economical  founda- 
tion construction.  Terminal  operations  are  not  tolerant  of  heavy  grades  on 
tracks  or  roadways.  Heavy  loads  demand  sturdy  construction  and  strong 
foundations. 

A  terminal,  it  can  be  seen,  is  very  demanding  in  its  site  requirements. 
There  is  seldom  much  latitude  in  the  choice  of  location.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  marine  and  railway  terminals.  It  is  almost  always  necessary  to  adapt 
the  city  plan  to  the  rather  rigid  location  requirements  of  such  a  terminal, 
rather  than  the  reverse. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  desirable,  for  instance,  to  relocate  to  other  parts  of 
the  port  area  the  marine  terminals  now  located  on  the  Manhattan  and  Jersey 
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City  and  Hoboken  waterfronts.  It  has  been  suggested  that  such  relocation 
would  make  available  a  magnificent  vista  of  the  Hudson  River,  would  relieve 
the  impact  of  the  heavy  waterfront  traffic  on  the  already  overburdened  Man- 
hattan and  Hudson  County  (New  Jersey)  street  systems,  and  would  raise 
immeasurably  the  aesthetic  values  of  the  heart  of  the  New  York  Region.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  serious  obstacles  in  the  way. 

The  Port  Authority  recently  completed  an  extensive  survey  of  the  marine 
terminal  possibilities  throughout  the  entire  New  York  Metropolitan  Area. 
That  study  took  into  account  the  location  of  the  deep  water  channels,  the 
widths  of  waterways,  the  rates  at  which  silting  takes  place,  the  topography 
of  the  shore  line,  the  character  of  soil  and  foundation  conditions,  the  depth 
of  underlying  rock,  the  location  of  existing  highway  and  railway  trunk  lines, 
the  location  of  the  points  of  freight  traffic  generation,  and  many  other  factors 
controlling  importance.  In  a  systematic  way,  various  areas  were  selected  as 
those  most  suitable  for  terminal  development.  It  was  not  surprising  to  find 
that  those  areas  corresponded  almost  precisely  with  the  areas  which  histori- 
cally have  received  the  most  intensive  development.  It  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  the  sites  selected  for  development  by  our  predecessors  were  not 
chosen  at  random  but  that  painful  trial  and  error  had  led  them  to  the  same 
sites  disclosed  by  our  careful  planning  techniques. 

Reporter's  Summary 

HAROLD  M.  MAYER 
Director  of  Research,  Chicago  Plan  Commission 

The  three  speakers  stressed  the  necessity  for  coordination  in  transportation 
planning,  particularly  in  relationship  to  the  various  transport  media.  Mr. 
Owen  discussed  the  need  for  such  coordination  on  the  national  level,  and  Mr. 
DeLeuw  on  the  local  level,  emphasizing  the  need  for  estimating  probable 
future  traffic  because  of  the  long-term  capital  investments  in  transportation 
facilities.  Mr.  Herring  pointed  out  that  all  terminals  involved  more  than 
one  method  of  transportation,  and  in  the  case  of  port  terminals  constitute  fa- 
cilities for  transfer  between  water  and  land  transport. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  Gordon  of  Cincinnati,  who  inquired 
as  to  the  amount  of  truck  traffic  eliminated  by  the  construction  of  the  Union 
Truck  Terminal  in  New  York  by  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority.  Mr. 
Herring  replied  that  the  volume  of  traffic  eliminated  is  very  large — thousands 
of  truck  miles  daily — but  that  the  proportion  of  total  traffic  thus  eliminated 
would  be  relatively  small  in  comparison  to  the  total  volume  of  truck  traffic 
in  New  York  because  the  terminal  handles  only  less-than-truck  loads  and 
also  is  not  used  by  contract  carriers. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Stevens  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
Mr.  DeLeuw  pointed  out  that  the  non-use  of  mass  transit  equipment  and 
man-power  during  off-peak  hours  was  a  great  problem.  Also,  even  though 
transit  operators  might  reduce  the  proportion  of  "standees"  during  the  peak 
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hours,  it  would  not  be  possible  economically  to  provide  seats  for  all.  He 
also  pointed  out  that  the  rapid  increase  in  labor  costs  has  been  reflected  in 
most  cities  in  increased  fares,  thus  resulting  in  decreased  use  of  the  mass 
transportation  facilities.  In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Carroll  of  Flint,  Mich- 
igan, he  stated  that  not  very  much  can  be  done  in  distributing  the  peak  loads 
by  staggering  working  hours,  as  was  done  during  the  war,  primarily  because 
of  the  force  of  habit  and  custom.  Merchandising  establishments,  for  example, 
are  highly  competitive,  and  no  one  of  them  would  want  to  initiate  a  break 
with  tradition  and  thus  impair  its  competitive  position.  Offices,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  be  handicapped  by  staggering  hours  because  of  the  inconvenience 
of  making  contact  with  other  offices  at  any  desired  time.  Mr.  Glenn  Hall 
of  Sacramento  stated  that  in  his  city  the  State  offices  have  staggered  their 
closing  times  between  4:45  and  5:15  P.M.  in  order  to  distribute  the  home- 
ward peak  loads.  In  Sacramento  the  retail  stores  do  not  contribute  to  the 
peak  loads  directly  because  their  hours  are  from  10  to  5 :45. 

A  fundamental  point  was  brought  out  by  Mr.  Ladislas  Segoe,  who  stated 
that  the  underlying  problem  in  the  relationship  between  transportation  and 
city  planning  is  to  reduce  the  total  need  for  transportation  in  the  cities.  He 
pointed  out  that  transportation  itself  is  a  force  in  the  spread  of  cities.  The 
question  of  balancing  the  loads  on  the  mass  transit  system  was  brought  out 
by  Mr.  T.  T.  McCrosky,  who  suggested  that  industrial  and  other  employment 
might  be  provided  by  redevelopment  of  some  blighted  residential  areas  as 
industrial  or  commercial  areas,  where  likely  conditions  indicate  suitability 
for  such  development.  He  asked  whether  in  Chicago  the  Plan  Commission 
had  considered  any  blighted  areas  for  possible  industrial  redevelopment.  He 
was  informed  that  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission  has  in  mind  the  possibility 
of  such  development  but  no  detailed  studies  along  that  line  had  yet  been 
made. 

The  effect  of  increased  transit  fares  on  the  use  of  automobiles  was  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Blessing  of  Schenectady,  who  asked  whether  raising  the  transit 
fares  and  thus  discouraging  transit  riding  was  not  a  vicious  circle,  since  de- 
creased riding  would  tend  to  cause  additional  fare  increases.  Mr.  DeLeuw 
agreed  that  there  is  a  danger  of  such  result  and  reiterated  Mr.  Segoe' s  state- 
ment that  the  need  for  transportation  within  cities  can  be  reduced  by  better 
city  planning.  With  relation  to  increased  fares  he  pointed  out  that  in  Chi- 
cago, a  typical  city,  labor  costs  have  gone  up  50  per  cent,  making  a  propor- 
tionate increase  in  fares  inevitable.  He  suggested  that  there  are  only  two 
solutions  to  the  problem:  (1)  to  reduce  the  tax  burden  on  the  carriers  or 
(2)  to  provide  a  public  subsidy  for  mass  transportation. 

Mr.  Segoe  stated  that  public  operation  in  many  instances  does  not  result  in 
improvement  of  equipment  or  service.  Mr.  DeLeuw  replied  that  the  only  ad- 
vantages of  public  ownership  are  a  decrease  in  tax  burden  upon  the  carriers 
and  the  possibility  of  issuing  tax-exempt  low  interest  bonds  and  thus  reducing 
the  fixed  charges.  He  stated  that  in  many  instances  public  ownership  has  the 
disadvantage  of  political  control. 


Public  Relations  in  Planning 
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The  Press  Medium 

EDWARD  J.  MILNE 
Municipal  A  fairs  Reporter,  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 

I  should  confess  at  the  outset  that  if  I  had  given  as  much  thought  to  this 
talk  before  accepting  Mr.  Blucher's  invitation  as  I  did  afterwards,  I  probably 
should  have  urged  him  to  choose  someone  else  for  this  place  on  your  pro- 
gram. For  I  am  neither  a  planner  nor  a  public  relations  man.  My  approach 
to  planning  is  a  newspaperman's,  which  is  basically  different  from  that  of 
a  public  relations  man.  A  public  relations  man  is  essentially  a  salesman  who 
stresses  a  product's  good  points;  a  newspaperman  is  essentially  a  buyer  who 
wants  to  know  all  of  an  article's  points — good  and  bad  alike.  Confidentially, 
I  sometimes  think  most  of  us  newspapermen  are  at  heart  back-fence  gos- 
sips and  that  we  relish  peddling  word  of  calamities — even  planners' 
calamities — more  than  success  stories. 

Thus,  if  there  is  something  wrong  with  a  community's  planning  pro- 
gram it  is  a  newspaperman's  job  to  search  it  out  and  report  it — promptly, 
fully,  and  accurately.  If  the  program  is  lagging,  if  it  isn't  clicking  or 
winning  public  acceptance  for  any  of  numerous  possible  reasons,  it  is 
the  newspaper's  job  to  expose  the  weaknesses. 

I  say  these  things  because  I  have  been  asked  to  talk  about  public  re- 
lations for  planning,  and  exposing  weaknesses  is  hardly  the  common  con- 
ception of  smart  public  relations.  But  if  some  individuals  suffer  in  the 
process,  I  ask  you  to  consider  what  advantages  come  to  planning  as  a 
whole.  If  an  unenthusiastic  or  timid  planning  agency  is  responsible  for 
faults  or  failures  brought  to  public  notice  in  the  press,  perhaps  it  will  be 
reshuffled.  If  the  planning  technicians  themselves  are  for  any  reason  in- 
adequate, perhaps  they  will  be  replaced.  If  the  lay  commissioners  and  the 
professional  staff  are  doing  their  job  but  being  blocked  by  selfish  political 
or  private  interests,  perhaps  the  newspaper's  activity  will  strengthen  the 
hand  of  the  planning  people.  So  that  while  a  few  persons  may  suffer  loss 
of  prestige  or  jobs,  the  place  of  city  planning  in  the  community's  govern- 
ment may  be  recouped. 

However,  I  am  sure  I  have  not  been  commissioned  to  talk  about  the 
failures  of  planning.  A  competent  public  relations  man  probably  could 
help  you  to  avoid  or  minimize  adverse  publicity,  but  the  only  way  I  can 
conscientiously  suggest  to  you  to  keep  your  mistakes  out  of  the  news- 
papers is  not  to  make  them. 
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I  suppose  that  what  we  are  chiefly  interested  in  today  is  a  discussion 
of  how  to  have  those  plans  and  programs  in  which  you  sincerely  believe 
reported  fully,  accurately,  and — what  is  far  more  difficult — clearly.  What 
we  want  to  talk  about,  I  assume,  is  how  to  arrange  for  presentation  of 
planning  news  by  the  press  in  a  way  to 

(1)  gain  the  fullest  understanding  of  the  program  and 

(2)  win  the  widest  support  for  it. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind,  I  think,  that  the  order  here  is  important — 
understanding  must  precede  acceptance. 

Everything  I  am  going  to  say  from  here  on  presupposes  that  we  are 
dealing  with  sound  plans  that  deserve  support.  As  a  reporter  I  am 
theoretically  interested  only  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  readers  of  my  news- 
paper understand  the  planning  activities  about  which  I  report;  how  the 
readers  react  to  them  is  none  of  my  concern.  I  should  bring  the  same  ob- 
jectivity to  reporting  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  planning  office  as  to 
those  of  any  other  city  agency.  It's  no  more  my  concern  whether  the  plans 
win  acceptance  than,  for  example,  whether  the  mayor  is  re-elected. 

But  you  notice  I  said  theoretically.  Not  even  those  reporters  who  most 
determinedly  and  scrupulously  approach  every  assignment  dispassionately 
can  prevent  their  accounts  from  being  slanted  by  their  subjective  reactions 
to  the  men  and  the  activities  with  which  they  deal.  .  .  .  Men  and  activi- 
ties. I  put  the  words  in  that  order  for  this  reason:  before  a  planner  can 
sell  his  plans  he  has  got  to  sell  himself.  At  the  risk  of  trotting  out  a 
paradox,  I  hasten  to  add  that  he  sells  himself  by  selling  his  plans;  or 
perhaps  more  accurately,  by  selling  his  planning — bit  by  bit,  stage  by 
stage.  This  is  how  it  works,  I  think: 

The  planner  must  start  with  basic  qualifications.  He  must  be  able  to 
demonstrate  from  the  start  that  he  is  a  well-trained  technician,  that  he  is 
politically  astute  (he  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  political  mechanism),  but 
that  he  is  intellectually  honest  with  enough  guts  to  get  up  and  get  out  if 
he  cannot  convince  the  stupid  or  the  venal  in  government  that  he  is  hired 
to  work  for  all  of  the  community  and  not  just  for  the  party  in  power. 

As  the  planner  with  such  qualifications  sets  out  to  sell  his  program, 
or  the  early  phases  of  it,  he  begins  to  sell  himself.  He  is  a  sort  of  auto- 
matic by-product  that  reaches  the  market  before  the  main  goods  them- 
selves. The  program  will  take  months,  in  some  cases  years,  to  evolve,  but 
the  planner  must  win  his  own  place,  and  inspire  confidence  in  his  unfold- 
ing program,  much  more  quickly. 

In  some  cities,  with  some  newspapers,  that  will  not  be  difficult.  In 
such  cities  the  planner  will  find  that  one  or  more  newspapers  are  con- 
ducted by  editors  who  are  vitally  interested  in  their  city  government  in 
all  its  aspects  and  are  fully  persuaded  of  the  importance  of  the  part  that 
planning  must  play  in  the  municipal  administration.  Newspapers  under 
such  editorial  direction  almost  invariably  will  have  well-trained  and 
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sympathetic  reporters  who  specialize  in  coverage  of  municipal  affairs — 
general  city  hall  reporters  or  specialists  in  planning,  housing,  traffic  con- 
trol, and  the  like. 

Now  such  reporters  are  going  to  judge  the  planners  by  the  work  the 
planners  do — by  the  skill  with  which  they  run  their  offices,  by  the  sureness 
with  which  they  set  out  on  major  plans  and  programs,  by  their  ability  to 
work  in  harmony  with  other  city  departments  or  to  predominate  over 
those  city  departments  which  do  not  try  to  cooperate,  and  by  the  integrity 
and  astuteness  with  which  they  handle  the  tricky  day-to-day  zoning  cases, 
city  property  sales  and  leases,  sub-division  controls,  and  the  like.  I  say 
to  you  in  all  earnestness,  don't  let  the  reporters  catch  you  turning  the 
other  cheek  too  often,  giving  too  much  ground,  in  these  zoning  and 
property  cases.  If  as  planners  you  haven't  got  the  nerve  to  stick  the 
needle  into  the  patient  today,  you'll  never  have  the  courage  to  recommend 
that  major  amputation  tomorrow.  A  reporter  may  never  live  long  enough 
to  judge  how  well  your  master  plan  for  highways  worked  out  in  concrete 
and  steel — any  more  than  you  may — or  to  discover  if  your  population 
trend  studies  were  any  good ;  but  every  week,  every  month,  he  can  see  how 
you're  behaving  when  the  chips  are  down  and  you're  playing  your  cards 
against  someone  with  political  or  other  influence.  No  matter  how  sound 
your  long-range  planning  may  appear,  you  won't  inspire  much  confidence 
in  it  if  you  don't  do  a  first-rate  job  in  those  things  that  have  immediate 
results. 

Now  in  these  cities  that  I  talk  about,  where  the  press  or  some  part  of  it 
is  already  "planning  conscious,"  any  good  planner  should  have  a  relatively 
simple  public  relations  problem.  He  doesn't  need  a  public  relations  man, 
although  a  competent  one  undoubtedly  can  give  him  a  lot  of  help.  All  he 
needs  to  do  is  to  take  the  reporter  or  the  reporters  who  show  up  in  his 
office  and  convert  them  into  the  best  damned  city  planners  in  town — with 
the  possible  exception,  of  course,  of  himself.  The  reporters  from  the 
type  of  paper  I  have  mentioned  are  bound  to  have  been  chosen  for  their 
interest  in  and  knowledge  of  municipal  administration.  It  is  up  to  the 
planners  to  develop  these  likely  raw  materials  into  planning  enthusiasts 
by  demonstrating  to  them  how  sound  planning  can  improve  the  general 
welfare  of  the  community.  Show  the  reporters  a  type  of  job  they  perhaps 
have  never  seen  before — imaginative,  aggressive,  practical,  and  they'll  take 
care  of  showing  that  job  to  the  community  through  the  columns  of  their 
newspapers. 

Perhaps  I  am  speaking  too  much  in  generalities.  Perhaps  I  should 
get  down  to  cases.  My  experience  is  pretty  well  limited  to  my  own  city, 
although  I  am  sure  that  those  of  you  who  are  Clevelanders  or  know  some- 
thing of  planning  in  Cleveland  will  recognize  Mr.  Bordner  and  his  paper, 
the  Press,  as  examples  of  the  kind  of  thing  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  Maybe 
there  are  other  equally  good  examples  just  as  nearby,  and  undoubtedly 
over  the  country  still  others  could  be  cited.  If  we  have  a  discussion  pe- 
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riod  later  I  am  sure  Mr.  Blucher  or  some  of  you  others  can  give  us  some 
concrete  examples  of  how  the  newspapers  and  the  planners  have  worked 
together — to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  newspaper  and  planning  people 
but  above  all,  of  course,  to  the  advantage  of  the  communities  at  large. 

It  is  extremely  important,  I  think,  that  the  top  planning  official,  what- 
ever his  title,  deals  directly  with  the  newspapers  himself.  By  that  I  do 
not  mean  that  he  should  gag  those  below  him  on  the  staff  and  shut  re- 
porters off  from  original  sources  of  information,  but  when  the  reporters 
want  to  see  him,  they  want  him  and  not  some  subordinate  who  is  neither 
authorized  nor  competent  to  speak  on  major  facts  and  policies.  Whatever 
other  use  you  may  make  of  a  public  relations  man,  never  refer  a  reporter 
to  one  for  information  when  the  reporter  asks  you  for  it.  Don't  ever 
try  to  use  a  public  relations  man  to  screen  yourself  from  the  press.  Re- 
member, the  planning  chief  wouldn't  send  an  assistant  to  talk  with  the 
mayor,  and  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  reporter  who  thinks  any  mayor  one  whit 
more  important  than  himself.  That's  one  way  of  looking  at  it.  Another 
is  that  a  good  reporter  and  a  good  planner  are  both  aiming  at  the  same 
thing — a  better  community — and  it  is  up  to  the  planner  to  go  half-way 
in  forming  an  effective  working  alliance.  Never  try  to  hide  legitimate  in- 
formation from  a  reporter,  even  if  you  know  its  publication  may  cause 
you  discomfort,  because  the  more  you  try  to  hide  it,  the  harder  he'll  try 
to  dig  it  up.  And  the  harder  he  has  to  work  to  break  a  story,  the  more 
important  it's  going  to  seem  to  him  and  his  editor.  In  the  same  way, 
somewhat,  when  you've  got  something  you're  anxious  to  get  into  the 
paper,  don't  bother  sweating  and  straining  over  a  flossy  statement  that 
records  your  achievements  in  deathless  prose.  Just  call  the  newspaper 
boys  in,  tell  them  your  story,  and  let  them  fire  questions.  Their  instinct 
for  what  is  news  will  produce  a  better  story  out  of  your  material  than  you 
can  hope  to  concoct;  a  better  story  because  the  questions  they  have  will 
reflect  the  questions  the  reading  public  in  general  will  have,  and  the  an- 
swers to  their  questions  will  make  the  account  more  informative.  Re- 
porters and  editors  don't  dislike  handouts  because  they  like  to  work  any 
harder  than  the  next  fellow;  it's  merely  that  handouts  usually  don't  tell 
the  story  and  the  work  of  getting  the  important  facts  from  the  original 
sources  has  to  be  done  anyway. 

I  want  to  say  right  here  that  unlike  other  gossips,  reporters  are  good 
at  keeping  secrets.  The  value  of  giving  reporters  off-the-record  informa- 
tion or  other  types  of  confidential  and  advance  information  far  outweighs 
the  danger  of  the  rare  case  of  betrayal  of  trust  by  a  reporter.  Good  re- 
porters simply  don't  violate  confidences.  A  good  enough  reason  for  that 
is  that  on  the  whole  they  are  a  decent  enough  crew;  but  a  much  more 
compelling  and  controlling  reason  is  that  the  minute  a  reporter  violates 
a  confidence  he  destroys  a  source  of  information,  and  sources  of  informa- 
tion are  his  bread  and  butter. 

The  working  planners  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  convince  the 
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members  of  the  agencies  that  agency  meetings  should  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic almost  without  exception  and  open  to  the  press  without  exception. 
Open  meetings  will  do  more  than  any  single  thing  to  inspire  reporters' 
confidence  in  a  planning  agency,  and  right  here  I  should  like  to  say  to 
those  of  you  who  are  agency  members  rather  than  technicians  that  you 
cannot  bring  the  same  attitude  towards  your  work  in  a  public  position 
that  you  have  every  right  to  adopt  in  your  business  or  professional  pur- 
suits. Unless  you  are  a  screwball  you  have  no  need  to  fear  having  your  views, 
even  your  out-loud  thinking,  quoted  in  the  news  columns;  and  of  course  if 
you're  a  screwball  you  oughtn't  to  be  on  the  plan  commission  anyway. 

But  if,  as  in  some  unfortunate  cases,  the  agency  declines  to  conduct  its 
meetings  openly,  the  planning  director  must  step  in  to  offset  the  disad- 
vantage. He  must  see  to  it  that  the  reporter  is  kept  even  more  fully  in- 
formed of  what  is  going  on  than  the  agency  members  themselves.  With 
unusual  exceptions,  the  agency  members  work  at  planning  only  with  their 
left  hands,  once  a  week  or  once  a  month,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  the  re- 
porter covering  planning  must,  like  the  planners  themselves,  work  at  it 
day  in  and  day  out. 

In  my  city,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  the  planning  agency  began  prepara- 
tion of  a  new  zoning  ordinance.  Periodically,  as  the  staff  proceeded  with 
its  studies,  assembling  data  and  reaching  conclusions,  reports  of  the  studies 
were  submitted  to  the  agency  members  for  decisions  on  policy.  Even 
though  my  newspaper  actively  supported  the  proposition  that  the  city 
urgently  needed  re-zoning,  I  was  barred  from  the  agency  meetings  at 
which  the  staff  reports  were  made.  But  the  director  saw  to  it  that  he  and 
one  or  another  of  his  staff  members  kept  me  fully  acquainted  with  the 
studies,  and  the  result  was  that  over  a  period  of  months  we  carried  in  our 
columns  a  series  of  stories  explaining  the  theories,  the  findings,  and  the 
goals  of  the  re-zoning  studies.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  planning  di- 
rector was  able  in  that  way  to  get  over  to  the  community  explanations  of 
the  deficiencies  of  the  old  ordinance  and  of  the  corrective  steps  in  the  new 
one  that  were  a  major  factor  in  keeping  eventual  opposition  to  the  com- 
pleted proposals  to  a  minimum.  There  were  the  usual  squawks  from  the 
special  interests,  but  on  the  whole  the  community  at  large  had  heard  so 
much  about  the  need  for  re-zoning  over  so  long  a  period  of  time  that  the 
war  was  won  almost  before  the  shooting  began. 

I  am  afraid  that  some  of  the  stories  I  have  written  about  planning  in 
Providence  have  been,  as  in  the  case  of  expressways,  for  instance,  somewhat 
more  like  sermons  than  the  objective  accounts  I  mentioned  at  the  outset. 
Really,  the  planner  should  be  content  if  he  can  get  from  the  news  columns 
clear  and  complete  accounts  of  his  program.  It  is  to  the  editor  that  he  should 
turn  for  support  of  his  program.  Early  in  the  game  after  a  rebirth  of  planning 
in  Providence  a  few  years  ago,  the  planning  director  went  to  the  editor  of  the 
paper,  which  had  helped  induce  the  city  government  to  engage  a  professional 
planning  staff,  and  said,  in  effect:  "We  are  both  shooting  at  the  same  target. 
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I  hope  you  will  feel  free  to  call  me  in  at  any  time  or  come  to  the  planning 
office  at  any  time  to  discuss  our  differences  as  well  as  our  points  of  agreement. 
If  you  think  we  are  cockeyed,  go  ahead  and  say  so,  but  let's  agree  to  under- 
stand each  other  as  fully  as  possible.  If  we  do  that  we  won't  get  too  far  apart 
on  our  mutual  general  objectives." 

We  have  on  the  Journal  an  institution  known  as  the  editorial  conference. 
Each  day  the  editors  and  the  editorial  writers  sit  down  around  the  conference 
table  and,  after  a  discussion  of  the  day's  news,  work  out  the  paper's  editorial 
position  on  a  given  development.  To  provide  themselves  with  background  in- 
formation and  guidance  that  would  be  difficult  to  achieve  in  any  other  way, 
they  invite  to  the  conference,  several  times  weekly,  the  best  obtainable  figures 
in  the  various  fields.  Our  planning  people  in  Providence  have  attended  sev- 
eral of  those  conferences  to  have  their  brains  picked  by  the  men  who  formu- 
late the  newspaper's  editorial  policy.  Out  of  the  lively  give-and-take  of  these 
conferences  there  does  not  come  100  per  cent  agreement  on  all  points.  Nor 
should  that  be  expected.  But  mutual  trust  and  confidence  have  been  achieved 
that  I  think  could  not  so  readily  have  been  developed  in  any  other  way.  The 
planning  people  have  been  able  to  convey,  to  an  extent  difficult  to  equal  in 
printed  reports,  that  they  are  as  realistic  as  the  newspapermen ;  and  then  later, 
when  the  news  stories  get  into  the  paper,  the  editorial  people  see  the  planning 
activities  as  the  products  of  men  they  know  and  respect  rather  than  merely  as 
the  impersonal  brain-children  of  some  unknown  quantity.  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  a  lively  personality  or  a  glib  tongue  is  a  substitute  for  sound  plan- 
ning, but  they  have  their  place. 

As  the  result  of  one  such  conference  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  editor  of 
the  Journal  ordered  the  entire  magazine  section  one  Sunday  devoted  to  photo- 
graphs, drawings,  and  explanatory  stories  on  an  expressway  proposed  in  the 
plan  commission's  master  plan  for  thoroughfares.  Perhaps  that  expressway 
never  will  be  built.  I  think  it  will  be.  But  I  am  certain  it  never  would  stand 
a  chance  of  winning  public  acceptance,  because  of  its  seemingly  great  cost,  if 
over  the  months  and  years  the  newspaper  did  not  lay  the  groundwork  by  a 
gradual  shaping  of  public  opinion. 

Just  the  other  day  one  of  the  Providence  planners  who  are  here  at  this 
meeting  came  over  to  the  paper  at  my  suggestion  to  talk  with  the  city  editor 
about  housing  conditions.  One  of  our  reporters  has  been  doing  a  series  of 
articles  on  sub-standard  housing,  and  the  question  had  arisen  as  to  just  what 
tack  we  should  take  to  foster  corrective  measures.  While  I  didn't,  later,  ask 
our  planning  man  specifically  what  his  reaction  was  to  his  conference  with  the 
city  editor,  I  suspect  you  can  imagine  how  he  felt  when  the  city  editor  brought 
the  discussion  to  a  head  by  saying:  "Tell  me  this:  if  you  were  sitting  at  my 
desk  just  what  use  would  you  make  of  John  in  the  next  few  weeks  for  sub- 
sequent stories?  You  name  the  assignments."  You  planners  will  find,  I 
think,  that  if  you'll  try  to  make  planners  out  of  newspapermen,  they'll  do 
their  share  towards  making  newspapermen  out  of  you.  You  couldn't  find 
a  better  public  relations  medium  than  that,  and  you  don't  have  to  ask  the 
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mayor  or  the  manager  and  the  council  for  an  extra  nickel  in  your  budget. 

Now  I  have  no  idea,  no  way  of  knowing,  how  many  of  you  working 
planners  and  agency  members  here  today  are  from  communities  where  the 
conditions  for  favorable  relations  with  the  press  are  as  advantageous  as 
those  I  have  assumed  to  this  point.  I  hope  for  your  sakes,  and  the  sake  of 
planning  as  a  tool  of  good  government,  that  most  of  you  are.  Frankly,  be- 
cause of  limited  experience,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  say  a  great  deal  that 
will  be  useful  to  those  of  you  who  are  not. 

One  obvious  thing  for  you  who  do  not  have  the  planning-conscious 
press  that  I  speak  of  is  to  do  those  things  that  I  have  outlined  but  more 
vigorously  and  persistently,  perhaps,  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 
If,  for  example,  the  reporters  don't  come  to  you,  seek  them  out.  Drop  into 
the  press  room  at  city  hall.  Get  to  know  the  reporters,  and  concentrate 
your  attention  on  those  from  the  newspapers  in  your  community  which 
seem  to  be  the  most  serious-minded  and  pay  the  most  heed  to  civic  affairs 
in  general.  And  go  to  the  editors.  You  will  find  most  of  them  literate 
men  of  intellectual  curiosity  whose  interest  can  be  captured  by  almost  any 
sound  proposition  in  the  realm  of  ideas  or  action.  Your  job  will  be  a 
harder  one  in  these  communities,  your  discouragements  more  frequent, 
but  if  your  program  is  an  effective  one,  the  newspapers  are  bound  to  pay 
increasing  attention  to  it.  If  it  isn't  an  effective  one,  no  amount  of  public 
relations  or  press  agent's  blather  is  going  to  sell  it  to  the  press  or  to  the 
community. 

I  should  like  to  say  something  here  that  I  think  holds  true  in  any  type 
of  community  served  by  any  type  of  newspaper.  Do  all  the  long-range 
planning  you  want  to,  but  talk  as  little  about  it  as  possible.  Get  planning 
news  on  an  action  program  by  producing  proposals  for  immediate  solu- 
tions to  immediate  problems. 

For  example,  every  city  I  know  of  has  a  tough  traffic  problem  today. 
And  every  planner  I  know  of  has  enough  of  the  tramc  engineer  in  him 
to  know  what  some  of  the  immediately-applicable  solutions  of  that  prob- 
lem should  be.  If  necessary,  a  planning  staff  should  put  aside  its  studies 
for  that  20-  or  30-year  expressway  plan  and  go  to  the  city  administration 
and  the  press  with  recommendations  for  immediate  and  not  too  costly 
improvements  in  traffic  control.  A  lot  of  newspapers  will  give  a  big  splash 
to  a  comprehensive  plan  for  expressways,  but  a  lot  of  them  won't — not 
unless  they've  an  idea  that  the  steam  shovels  will  be  on  the  job  pretty 
soon.  But  it's  hard  to  conceive  of  a  newspaper  that  wouldn't  give  a  lot  of 
space  to  a  plan  that  calls  for  a  whole  series  of  new  one-way  streets — next 
week  or  next  month.  You  may  say  to  yourselves,  "One-way  streets  aren't 
city  planning,"  and  maybe  you're  right,  I  don't  know;  but  a  bold  proposal 
for  a  one-way  street  system  will  capture  the  attention  that  planning  needs 
— even  if  some  of  you  planners  think  planning  ought  to  remain  discreetly 
in  the  background  and  not  obtrude  on  the  ken  of  the  citizenry. 

In  short,  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  to  give  your  city  a  few  logical,  sensible 
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relatively  inexpensive  ideas  for  meeting  a  problem  today  so  that  when  you 
start  talking  about  what  ought  to  be  done  tomorrow — and  I  admit  that's 
your  most  important  function — you'll  have  a  more  receptive  audience. 

Someone  once  said,  I  believe,  that  nothing  succeeds  like  success.  The 
goal  of  planning  is  to  improve  our  cities,  and  the  mere  having  of  excellent 
plans  does  not  do  that.  Plan  yourselves  with  a  few  little  plans  that  are 
susceptible  of  immediate  adoption,  plans  you  can  crow  about  after  they  are 
put  into  action,  plans  that  the  community  will  recognize  as  your  plans  that 
worked  in  action.  Then,  as  you  come  out  with  the  bigger,  more  elaborate 
plans,  you'll  be  speaking  with  the  authority  of  the  fellow  who  was  right 
before  and  is  probably  right  this  time.  It  may  be  easier  to  do  this  in  some 
fields  than  in  others — again  traffic  comes  to  mind  as  the  most  obvious 
opportunity  for  you  to  show  what  you  can  do.  But  there  are  others. 
Without  waiting  to  complete  that  master  plan  for  recreation,  for  instance, 
get  out  and  show  your  community  how  it  can  use  some  school  buildings 
for  indoor  recreation — next  winter;  some  schoolyards  for  new  play- 
grounds— next  summer.  Or  find  the  one  spot  in  your  town  that  needs  a 
new  school  most  and  concentrate  on  a  good  site  plan  now  without  waiting 
to  complete  your  master  plan  for  schoolhouses. 

In  short,  start  doing  those  things  whose  results  can  be  measured  today. 
Do  them  even  if  your  long-range  program  has  to  suffer  some.  You  want 
support — or  at  any  rate  planning  needs  support — today  a  lot  more  than  ad- 
miring applause  20  years  hence  when  the  last  of  the  schools  on  that  master 
plan  has  thrown  open  its  doors. 

II 

Visual  Aids 

WILLIAM  R.  EWALD,  JR. 
Publicist,  Detroit  City  Plan  Commission 

Sometimes  I  think  newspaper  men  consider  public  relations  men  as  a  kind 
of  yo-yo,  a  new  toy.  They  think  the  director  or  administrator  flips  them  out 
on  a  string — he  goes  just  so  far — and  snaps  right  back  into  the  director's  hand 
again.  Well,  I  am  a  public  relations  man  and  I  don't  agree. 

The  job  is  not  to  tell  just  what  is  good  about  an  organization.  If  a  public 
relations  man  is  sincerely  interested  in  his  agency  and  its  work  he  is  as  much 
concerned  with  revealing  its  faults  as  anyone,  so  that  they  can  become  known 
and  be  corrected.  He  wants  them  corrected.  A  public  relations  man  should  be 
a  hired  critic.  He  should  be  able  to  criticize  his  organization  and  be  frank 
with  the  information  he  gives  out. 

I  do  agree  completely  with  the  newspaper  point  of  view  that  a  public 
relations  man  should  not  act  as  a  screen  between  the  reporter  and  the  di- 
rector. That  should  be  a  direct  relationship.  The  public  relations  man 
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should  be  the  quick  way  for  the  reporter  to  get  his  facts.  He  should  be 
the  reporters'  right  hand  man.  After  all,  he  knows  right  where  a  certain 
map  is  when  probably  the  director  doesn't. 

Newspapers  are  justified  in  demanding  news  and  printing  nothing  but 
news.  They  want  planning  stories  for  their  readers,  but  not  unless  they 
are  news.  They  want  to  know  all  about  the  little  plans  that  are  going  to 
happen  right  now — new  one  way  streets  and  parking  meters.  But  there  is 
more  to  planning  than  making  one  way  streets  and  installing  parking 
meters.  They  are  news — granted.  They  are  timely.  They  affect  thousands 
immediately.  Newspapers  want  those  stories.  They  may  even  run  a  story 
on  your  long  range  traffic  plan — once.  But  they  hope  you  won't  mentiop 
it  to  them  again.  There  is  too  much  competition  for  news  space  about 
what  is  happening  today  to  run  your  long  range  plans  as  news. 

You  know,  a  newspaper  is  divided  in  two  parts — news  and  advertising. 
Though  they  both  share  the  same  pages  it  is  hardly  possible  to  tell  they 
have  the  same  employer.  They  form  two  distinct  camps.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  rivalry.  The  newsmen  want  to  keep  their  part  of  the  paper  news. 
They  don't  want  space  spongers  which  is  another  name  they  have  for  pub- 
lic relations  men.  Planners  have  no  right  to  expect  front  page  or  even  any 
space  coverage  of  their  long  range  plans.  There  is  too  much  competition 
for  that  space  to  have  it  sponged  up. 

The  story  of  the  long  range  plans  is  comparable  to  advertising  which 
amounts  to  60  percent  of  the  space  in  newspapers.  It  is  the  timely  plans 
going  into  effect  today  that  belong  in  the  40  percent  given  to  news. 

Then  what  of  the  long  range  plans,  50  years  to  1999?  The  great  part 
of  the  planner's  story  is  in  the  philosophy  of  long  range  planning.  How 
do  the  people  get  that  story?  It  is  a  complicated  thing,  difficult  to  ex- 
plain. It  isn't  news  as  much  as  it  is  advertising  or  just  plain  communica- 
tion. How  can  it  be  communicated  ? 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  public  relations  man  can  aid  the  planner  by 
recognizing  the  split  that  exists  between  news  and  pure  communication. 
He  can  assist  the  planner  by  offering  his  technical  service  in  all  the  various 
media  of  communication.  The  newspaper  is  only  one  of  the  media. 

Qualifications  for  being  a  planner  already  list  a  string  of  talents  and 
temperaments  which  no  one  person  can  be  (not  and  remain  sane) .  I  don't 
wish  to  add  technical  knowledge  of  communication  to  that  list.  Already  a 
planner  is  supposed  to  be  a  designer  and  a  salesman,  a  diplomat  and  a 
politician,  a  technician  and  an  administrator.  You  are  not  ever  going  to 
find  all  those  conflicting  traits  in  one  person — at  least  not  in  this  world. 
Yet  today  we've  just  added  another  qualification.  Now  the  planner  is 
supposed  to  be  a  newspaper  man  too.  Maybe  in  twenty  years  he  could 
pick  up  some  of  it,  but  you  almost  have  to  be  born  into  newspaper  work. 
And  as  I  said  the  newspaper  is  just  one  of  the  media  a  planner  needs  to 
use.  • 

What  of  all  these  media  then,  how  can  they  be  used  for  planning?  By 
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letting  the  public  relations  man  contribute  his  knowledge  of  them  to  the 
planning  profession  instead  of  having  the  planner  add  them  to  his  list  of 
"things  to  be". 

Of  the  various  media  it  is  my  belief  that  visual  aids  will  prove  to  be  of 
the  most  use  to  the  planner,  because  they  demand  that  he  simplify  the 
ideas  he  is  presenting.  This  helps  the  planner.  The  planner  is  required  to 
clean  up  his  thinking  when  he  simplifies  his  story  into  pictures  and  that  is 
difficult  because  as  you  know  when  you  start  to  simplify,  things  get  com- 
plicated. They  do — it  requires  knowledge  of  techniques,  the  kind  of 
techniques  familiar  to  the  public  relations  man. 

,t  Detroit  has  contributed  something  besides  automobiles — it  has  de- 
veloped visual  aids.  And  of  course  it  developed  them  on  account  of  the 
automobile.  Someone  conceived  the  idea  of  visual  aids  to  explain  the  story 
of  the  new  model  car  to  the  thousands  of  national  dealers  of  one  manu- 
facturer. Mechanics  were  putting  bumpers  on  upside  down,  the  wrong 
plate  on  the  clutch.  Visual  explanations  done  on  film  gave  the  same  clear 
explanation  to  all  the  dealers  at  once,  quickly  and  in  a  form  they  would  re- 
member best.  Some  of  those  engineering  explanations  were  complicated 
but  they  were  made  simple. 

This  technique  is  admirably  suited  to  planning  and  I  am  here  today  to 
demonstrate  this  effectiveness  in  planning.  I  have  three  visual  aids  to 
show,  a  slide  presentation,  a  sound  slide  presentation  and  a  new  device 
called  Visual  Cast. 

Let  me  explain  about  the  slides  first.  We  had  a  detailed  $10,000  model 
of  our  proposed  Civic  Center  in  Detroit.  It  was  complete  with  trees,  cars, 
tiny  people  and  all  the  proposed  buildings.  Soon  enough  we  found  its 
expected  usefulness  was  being  wasted.  People  took  one  look  at  it  and  said, 
"It  will  never  happen".  We  watched  their  reactions  and  found  they  were 
completely  uninformed  concerning  their  Civic  Center.  Here  was  a  mes- 
sage the  newspapers  hadn't  gotten  across,  for  actually  a  great  deal  had 
been  done.  So  we  designed  an  automatic  slide  presentation  to  go  along 
with  the  model  and  explain  just  what  these  accomplishments  were. 

We  used  it  first  at  the  State  Fair  where  we  reached  one-fourth  of  our 
Detroit  audience  in  ten  days.  The  usual  deriding  crowds  came  in  but  they 
went  away  in  a  different  mood.  I  remember  one  crowd  of  high  school  kids 
coming  down  the  tent  ridiculing  each  exhibit.  They  saw  ours  and  started 
in  on  it.  "Nuts" !  "I'll  never  live  to  see  it."  "Don't  hold  your  breath  wait- 
ing for  that."  "Those  politicians  will  never  get  it  done."  Then  they  saw 
our  slides,  the  silent  salesman,  and  went  away  saying,  "Well,  maybe  in  ten 
years"  or  at  least  they  went  away  quiet.  That  was  an  improvement. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  proper  communication  tool  being  applied  to 
solve  a  public  relations  problem. 

(Fifteen  color  slides  of  aerial  photographs  shown,  color  and  type 
overlayed,  to  depict  the  progress  being  made  with  Detroit's  Civic 
Center.) 
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This  next  visual  aid  is  intended  to  tell  a  planning  story  in  schools  or  to  be 
used  as  an  ice  breaker  with  lay  audiences  to  which  a  planner  wants  to  talk 
planning.  These  sound  slides  do  the  warming  up  for  you  through  those  first 
tough  ten  minutes  of  getting  your  audience  focused  on  the  subject. 

(Record  with  narration,  music  and  sound  effects  to  go  with  color 
slides  of  Virginia  Lee  Burton's  (t Little  House." ) 

The  newspapers  do  have  a  planning  story  to  carry,  the  timely  one.  But 
every  day  hundreds  of  planners  are  carrying  the  long  range  ideas  of  planning 
to  all  sorts  of  civic  groups,  neighborhood  improvement  associations,  clubs, 
etc.  Every  day  all  over  the  country  there  are  planners  speaking  to  groups  of 
50,  100,  150.  They  have  a  complicated  story  to  tell.  They  really  need  color 
to  make  it  understandable.  That  is  another  reason  newspapers  cannot  do  the 
job.  But  the  cry  has  always  been  color  is  too  expensive.  I  think  this  machine 
I  want  to  show  you  now  eliminates  that  argument.  It  uses  color  cheaply  and 
it  is  extremely  flexible,  almost  as  if  it  had  been  designed  for  planning  use. 

(Visual  Cast  machine  demonstrated  with  color  overlays  dropped  on 
maps,  aerial  photographs.  Drawing  also  done  directly  on  image  be- 
ing projected.) 

In  figuring  the  cost  of  telling  a  story,  the  planner,  like  the  advertiser, 
should  figure  his  message  cost  in  terms  of  what  it  costs  per  person.  He  should, 
like  the  advertiser,  figure  the  effectiveness  of  his  message  in  the  percent  of  his 
total  audience  reached.  The  cost  per  person  an  advertiser  is  used  to  is  1/100^, 
the  audience  coverage  is  50  to  90  percent.  How  does  your  last  master  plan 
brochure  compare  with  that  ?  Probably  the  cost  was  somewhere  near  20<fr  per 
person  and  you  reached  1/20  of  your  audience.  Let  the  public  relations  man 
help  you  with  these  problems. 

Now  of  these  visual  aids  I've  shown  today,  the  cost  of  the  Civic  Center 
slides  if  created  and  produced  commercially  would  have  been  $600.  The  cost 
of  the  "Little  House"  sound  slides  would  have  been  approximately  $1200, 
done  commercially.  All  the  Visual  Cast  material  I  am  using  would  com- 
mercially have  cost  roughly  $100.  I  did  the  Civic  Center  slides  for  $85,  the 
"Little  House"  for  $250  and  the  Visual  Cast  for  $35.  These  are  material  and 
production  costs,  labor  not  included. 

Here  is  the  point  I  want  to  make.  The  commercial  charge  for  research  and 
creative  time  on  all  three  visual  presentations  would  have  been  approximately 
half  their  total  cost.  This  cost  can  almost  wholly  be  saved  by  cooperation  in 
researching  the  problem  and  by  having  the  presentation  created  by  a  producer 
familiar  with  the  subject. 

Let  me  point  out  the  great  need  planning  has  to  communicate  its  story, 
with  all  possible  media,  by  giving  the  amounts  going  outfits  are  spending  on 
their  communication  today. 

I  can  call  this  the  Detroit  story.  All  the  organizations  are  typically  Detroit. 
First,  Chevrolet  expects  to  sell  $2,225,000,000  worth  of  cars  and  trucks  this 
year.  In  order  to  do  that  it  is  willing  to  spend  $20,000,000  in  advertising. 
The  United  Foundation,  the  new  charity  drive  in  Detroit  combining  all 
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charity  solicitations  in  one,  is  seeking  for  this  year  $8,500,000.  To  succeed  in 
raising  this  amount  they  have  a  budget  of  $435,000. 

Now  those  are  both  recognized  as  going  businesses  that  will  succeed.  The 
next  one  I  chose  not  as  a  particularly  bad  example  but  as  an  example  of  what 
is  typical  of  planning  today.  The  Detroit  City  Plan  Commission  has  a  capital 
improvement  program  it  is  pushing  in  order  to  complete  the  billion  dollar  re- 
building of  Detroit.  It  would  like  to  see  $20,000,000  worth  of  capital  im- 
provements made  each  year  for  the  next  20  years,  more  after  that.  It  has  only 
a  budget  of  $15,000  to  invest  in  its  success! 

The  important  comparison  is  between  Chevrolet's  $2,225,000,000  and  its 
$20,000,000  advertising  budget;  the  United  Foundation's  $8,500,000  and  its 
$435,000  budget  and  the  City  Plan  Commission's  $20,000,000  capital  im- 
provement and  its  $15,000  publicity  budget.  And  that  is  not  all ! 

Chevrolet  besides  advertising  has  salesmen,  showrooms,  sales  promotion 
so  that  probably  for  every  $100  it  intends  to  gross  it  is  willing  to  invest  $4  for 
advertising,  etc.  For  every  $100  the  United  Foundation  expects  it  is  willing 
to  invest  $6  (about  the  same  percentage  as  other  charity  organizations)  and 
the  United  Foundation  has  a  paid  staff  of  96,  donated  advertising  agency  tal- 
ent, 15,000  volunteers  and  it  is  backed  by  all  the  community  leaders.  For 
every  $100  of  the  capital  improvement  program  the  Detroit  City  Plan  Com- 
mission wants,  it  is  trying  to  get  away  with  an  investment  of  8tf!  It  has  two 
publicity  men,  no  other  organization,  no  community  leadership. 

This  is  the  comparison  planning  is  making  all  over  the  country.  Planning 
isn't  even  in  business  yet.  I  admit  these  are  not  exact  parallel  cases.  They 
weren't  chosen  to  be.  The  problems  of  public  finance  are  different.  But  are 
they  this  different  ?  Isn't  the  comparison  too  striking  to  be  dismissed  ?  Don't 
the  people  pay  for  it?  Don't  they  have  to  know  and  be  sold  on  what  they  buy? 

It  is  my  contention  that  we  have  neglected  60  percent  of  our  communica- 
tion in  our  preoccupation  with  the  40  percent  job  that  the  newspapers  are  do- 
ing for  us.  Let  us  recognize  the  other  media  which  are  the  tools  of  the  public 
relations  man,  visual  aids  for  one. 

Ill 

Public  School  Courses 

MARGARET  CARROLL 
Planning  Technician,  Tennessee  State  Planning  Commission 

What  magazine  is  it  that  says — never  underestimate  the  power  of  a 
woman.  We  might  adapt  that  slogan  to  the  theme  of  planning  education  and 
say — never  underestimate  the  power  of  a  child. 

Can  you  even  imagine  what  might  happen  if  we  taught  children  the  ways 
of  cities  as  well  as  we  teach  them  the  multiplication  tables  ? 

The  group  at  this  conference  probably  realizes  more  than  any  other  just 
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how  much  our  cities  need  citizens  who  understand  their  problems  and  will 
actively  support  their  planning  programs. 

Planning  agencies  over  the  country  who  are  working  with  the  public 
schools  are  finding  that  this  type  of  citizen,  this  kind  of  support,  can  be  home 
grown — right  in  the  classrooms.  And  the  beauty  of  it  all  is  that  you  don't 
have  to  wait  for  these  children  to  become  of  voting  age  to  feel  their  power. 
The  planners  who  directed  their  attention  to  third  graders  in  San  Francisco 
knew  that  these  children  would  drag  their  parents  around  to  see  things  they 
learned  about  in  the  transportation  and  recreation  booklets.  Probably  the 
Daddy  of  all  such  projects,  the  Wacker  Manual  in  Chicago,  to  the  surprise  of 
its  sponsors,  made  itself  felt  before  its  students  became  adults.  Parents  who 
would  never  'think  of  reading  a  timely  editorial  or  attending  a  hearing  on  a 
new  zoning  ordinance  will  listen  to  the  dinner  table  conversations  of  their  own 
children. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  you  should  drop  work  in  stimulating  citizen  in- 
terest through  civic  clubs  and  other  adult  organizations;  it  simply  points  out 
another  avenue  of  action  that  holds  some  elements  of  promise  the  old  ones 
do  not  have. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  three  primary  groups  involved  in  a  program  of 
planning  education — the  planners,  the  teachers  and  the  children — to  see 
where  everybody  stands.  The  children  love  it.  I've  seen  their  response.  Last 
year  when  I  was  making  plans  to  work  with  a  civics  class  in  Middle  Tennessee 
one  of  the  other  teachers  said,  "Oh,  you  won't  get  anywhere  with  that  group. 
It's  a  catchall.  You  know  the  kind — any  one  who  can't  pass  Algebra  I  or 
Latin  II  automatically  elects  that  civics  class."  My  reply  was  that  here  was 
something  concrete  enough  for  these  children  to  sink  their  teeth  in.  When 
any  child,  Latin  scholar  or  not,  begins  to  see  how  things  like  housing,  recrea- 
tion and  industrial  development  affects  his  personal  life,  you  can  count  on  his 
interest.  This  virtually  eliminates  the  problem  of  motivation  for  learning. 
All  sorts  of  unprecedented  things  begin  to  happen:  assignments  come  in  be- 
fore they  are  due;  projects  are  undertaken  with  no  prompting  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  You  learn  more  when  its  fun  and  when  you  see  a  reason  for  your 
learning.  The  educators  know  this,  so  they'll  be  on  your  side  too — //  you  use 
the  right  approach. 

This  summer  I  met  the  man  in  charge  of  curriculum  for  one  of  the  mid- 
western  state  departments  of  education.  When  he  heard  what  my  work  was, 
he  told  of  being  reproached  by  a  local  planner  because  there  was  no  course  in 
planning  in  the  state  schools.  After  he  had  been  given  an  explanation  of  the 
term  city  planning,  the  educator  pointed  out  to  the  planner  that  a  lot  of  this 
kind  of  thing  was  already  being  used  in  courses  in  sociology,  civics  and  eco- 
nomics. And  that  is  just  the  point — the  educators  are  turning  their  teaching 
toward  community  improvement.  Sometimes  their  steps  are  faltering  because 
they  lack  orientation  the  planning  viewpoint  can  give.  But  they  did  decide 
long  ago  that  the  community  should  be  a  better  place  because  the  school  had 
been  there.  Consequently,  you  don't  go  to  educators  and  say,  "You  should 
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have  a  course  in  planning."  The  better  approach  would  be  to  tell  them  that 
you  know  they  are  concerned  with  improving  the  quality  of  living,  that  they 
realize  community  problems  are  school  problems.  Offer  to  help  them  with 
what  they  are  already  doing.  You  have  certain  information,  certain  skills; 
how  can  the  schools  use  them?  Tell  them  what  other  teams  of  planners  and 
teachers  have  been  able  to  do.  You  might  mention  such  magic  words  as 
"maps,"  "films,"  "models,"  for  any  teacher  knows  how  such  aids  can  enrich  a 
school  program. 

The  mid-western  planner  learned  another  lesson  the  hard  way.  You  just 
don't  ask  school  people  to  put  in  a  new  course.  The  curriculum  is  terribly 
over-crowded  already  and  educators  meet  new  pressures  from  every  side.  The 
Health  Education  people,  the  safe-driving  enthusiast;  everybody  wants  to  get 
into  the  act.  A  study  of  planning  can  fit  in  beautifully  with  almost  every  exist- 
ing course.  Civics  is  most  obviously  adaptable  and  frequently  used,  but  hit 
wherever  you  find  a  soft  spot.  It  may  be  that  an  economics,  sociology  or  Eng- 
lish teacher  will  be  particularly  interested  and  active.  After  all,  the  individual 
teacher  who  is  really  good  is  your  priceless  asset. 

Even  if  you  were  able  to  get  a  separate  course  in  planning,  I  doubt  if  it 
would  have  as  much  meaning  as  teaching  it  in  conjunction  with  these  other 
subjects.  The  ultimate  in  good  practice  is  to  organize  a  number  of  courses 
around  the  core  of  a  particular  community  problem.  For  example,  a  housing 
survey  might  draw  in  a  variety  of  subjects:  civics  classes  collecting  the  data; 
math  classes  correlating  it ;  English  classes  writing  up  the  results  of  the  survey ; 
art  classes  studying  architecture  and  site  planning  with  local  redevelopment  in 
mind ;  science  classes  giving  their  attention  to  health  aspects  of  housing.  This 
core  curriculum  idea  is  one  of  the  favorite  dreams  of  the  progressive  educators. 

I  can  think  of  no  way  to  state  strongly  enough  the  importance  of  working 
closely  with  educators  in  any  program  you  undertake.  Some  planning  agencies 
independently  produce  textbooks,  visual  aids  and  the  like,  then  poke  them  at 
the  educators  and  say — use.  The  teachers  may  use  them,  for  in  many  cases 
they  have  nothing  better.  But  the  jointly  developed  programs  clearly  show 
that  the  best  thought  of  both  fields  has  gone  into  them.  We  planners  have  the 
data  and  the  techniques,  yes,  but  the  school  people  know  how  much  their 
children  can  absorb,  what  will  interest  them  and  how  to  get  it  across. 

In  Tennessee  we  had  the  problem  of  figuring  out  how  one  planner 
could  best  spend  her  time  to  reach  out  into  our  state  system  of  5,000 
schools.  The  door-to-door  method  was  out,  you  couldn't  even  make  a  dent 
that  way.  The  obvious  alternative  was  to  work  through  the  already  estab- 
lished channels  of  a  powerful  force  in  Tennessee,  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  We  carefully  laid  our  cards  on  the  table  and  with  the  Depart- 
ment's approval  set  out  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  our  program  in  several 
schools  which  requested  help.  The  Department  was  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults and  began  to  call  on  us  for  more  assistance.  We  have  worked  with 
them  on  the  in-service  teacher  training  program  by  preparing  curriculum 
bulletins,  serving  as  consultant  to  curriculum  revision  workshops,  partici- 
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pating  in  regional  meetings  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  superintendents. 
As  the  work  got  under  way,  both  agencies  looked  toward  drawing  up  an 
agreement  of  cooperation  outlining  ways  in  which  the  Department  and 
the  Planning  Commission  complement  each  other  and  work  together  on  a 
state-wide  basis. 

We  still  work  directly  with  individual  schools.  It's  good  practice — 
getting  out  into  the  classroom  keeps  your  feet  on  the  ground.  There's 
nothing  like  a  roomful  of  eager  little  faces  to  give  you  a  shot  in  the  arm. 

On  the  assumption  that  it's  easier  to  teach  a  dog  tricks  while  he's  still 
a  puppy,  we  took  a  definite  interest  in  the  teacher  training  institutions.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  talks  to  sociology  and  education  classes,  we  helped 
students  with  specific  community  study  projects.  A  very  promising  prece- 
dent has  been  established  in  working  with  groups  of  student  teachers  who 
go  out  every  quarter  from  the  University  of  Tennessee  to  serve  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  six  weeks  in  neighboring  towns.  These  students  realize 
that  you  cannot  understand  the  children  in  your  classes  unless  you  have 
an  understanding  of  their  environment — how  their  fathers  earn  a  living, 
how  the  people  spend  their  leisure  time,  what  community  problems  may 
beset  them. 

We  had  a  good  opportunity  last  summer  at  A  &  I  State  College  for 
Negroes  to  acquaint  student  teachers  and  student  citizens  with  community 
planning.  My  first  meeting  with  the  staff  of  the  History  and  Geography 
Department  was  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  how  our  consultant  service 
could  be  utilized  in  their  summer  course  in  the  teaching  of  social  studies. 
From  a  discussion  of  the  Commission's  work  in  Tennessee,  the  faculty 
members  were  quick  to  see  the  implications  a  study  of  planning  might 
have  for  many  of  the  courses  being  offered — geography  of  cities,  industrial 
and  economic  history,  regional  history,  conservation — to  name  a  few. 
These  professors  saw  planning  as  the  application  of  theories  they  were 
teaching.  They  realized  the  great  need  for  integration  between  the  various 
social  sciences,  a  need  about  which  everybody  is  talking  but  doing  very 
little.  The  upshot  of  it  all  was  a  series  of  seminars  which  we  called  labora- 
tories in  applied  social  sciences.  We  asked  sociologists,  political  scientists, 
architects  and  engineers  from  other  college  departments  to  help  us.  The 
faculty  felt  they  were  giving  the  150  students  who  participated  something 
to  carry  back  to  their  communities  and  apply.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not 
every  college  course  that  concerns  itself  with  application  of  the  knowledge 
it  imparts  or  every  college  faculty  that  can  cooperate  whole-heartedly  in  a 
project  that  transcends  departmental  lines. 

One  thing  we  haven't  done  yet  in  Tennessee  is  to  publish  teaching  ma- 
terials. We  haven't  felt  until  now  that  we  knew  enough  about  what  the 
teachers  really  needed.  How  soon  we  can  get  around  to  this  is  just  a  question 
of  time — my  time!  I  wish  we  could  do  something  for  the  elementary  schools 
as  good  as  San  Francisco's  six  social  studies  booklets  or  Detroit's  new  one, 
You  and  Mickey  Mulligan.  I  would  wish  for  Tennessee  a  book  that  was  as 
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thought-provoking  as  Building  Atlantis  Future,  but  more  specifically  con- 
cerned with  city  planning.  Since  our  urban  structure  is  relatively  simple,  we 
will  not  need  anything  so  monumental  as  Boston's  Surging  Cities.  We  covet 
the  rich  variety  of  learning  experiences  of  Philadelphia's  children,  their  Youth 
Planning  Council,  their  opportunity  to  participate  as  citizens  and  not  just 
school  children  engaged  in  a  project.  We  would  love  to  have  a  Citizens' 
Council  to  help  us  like  those  which  have  done  so  much  in  Detroit,  Phil- 
adelphia and  San  Francisco.  Films  such  as  those  available  to  Richmond 
schools  would  help  to  carry  the  message  without  the  planner  always  go- 
ing along. 

Everybody  can't  have  big  programs  like  San  Francisco  or  Philadelphia 
or  develop  publications  like  Atlanta  and  Detroit.  In  two  recent  surveys 
of  the  educational  activities  of  planning  agencies,  it  was  found  that  al- 
most all  the  agencies  who  were  not  engaged  in  such  activities  would  like 
to  be  if  they  could  afford  the  time  or  personnel.  This  is  a  good  question. 
Can  you  afford  to,  or  is  it  rather,  can  you  afford  not  to?  Here  are  some 
ways  you  might  make  a  good  start  without  any  earth-shaking  changes  in 
your  over-all  work  program.  For  instance,  last  summer  Cleveland  as- 
signed four  teachers  to  prepare  a  new  project  on  neighborhood  conserva- 
tion for  a  modern  problems  course.  Providence,  Greensboro  and  the 
Boston  area  used  college  students  in  planning  to  give  lectures  and  prepare 
displays  for  high  schools  in  those  areas.  Dallas  is  now  making  plans  for 
a  similar  arrangement  with  the  University  of  Texas.  St.  Paul  and  Weber 
County,  Utah,  furnish  the  schools  popularly  presented  reports  for  civics 
courses  in  the  upper  grades.  This  kind  of  thing  isn't  always  as  good  as 
material  especially  prepared  for  high  school  students  but 'at  least  it  as- 
sures that  the  facts  are  getting  to  the  people  they  affect  the  most.  I  often 
wonder  what  one  might  discover  in  a  survey  of  the  final  resting  place  of 
materials  that  planning  agencies  send  out.  I  have  a  suspicion  that  a  larger 
number  of  reports  find  their  way  to  the  files  of  distant  planners  than  reach 
the  hands  of  local  citizens. 

The  public  school  presents  the  greatest  potentiality  for  reaching  the 
citizen  with  the  facts,  for  giving  him  an  intelligent  voice  in  making  the 
plans,  for  giving  him  a  vision  of  what  might  be.  For  years  planners  have 
worked  toward  better  cities  without  undertaking  programs  of  planning 
education.  We've  tried  without  it — now  let's  try  with  it. 

Reporter's  Summary 

MORRIS  H.  HIRSH 
Research  Analyst,  Chicago  Plan  Commission 

Although  each  of  the  participants  in  the  session  on  Public  Relations  in 
Planning  approached  his  subject  quite  differently,  through  all  of  the  remarks 
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ran  the  common  theme:  Find  a  way  to  tell  the  planning  story  to  large 
masses  of  people  in  simple,  straightforward  terms  that  are  easily  grasped 
and  understood,  if  planning  is  to  secure  the  necessary  base  of  citizen 
support.  Furthermore,  take  advantage  of  every  available  medium  of 
communication  to  get  the  story  across.  It  was  a  timely  reminder  to  plan- 
ners, whose  outlook  is  sometimes  limited  by  concentration  on  perfecting 
the  technical  "know-how"  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Milne's  provocative  paper  on  the  relationship  of  a  planning  agency 
with  the  press  brought  forth  a  number  of  pertinent  comments  which 
showed  eagerness  to  learn  more  detail  of  the  methods  to  follow  in  at- 
tempting to  secure  adequate  coverage  for  planning  news.  How  shall  the 
planning  director  divide  the  distribution  of  stories  in  a  community  where 
there  are  two  or  more  newspapers?  Mr.  Milne  suggested  that  it  is  un- 
wise to  play  favorites.  Give  available  material  to  all  papers.  If  the  time 
element  is  involved,  mark  releases  so  that  over  a  period  there  is  an  even 
break  for  all  papers.  On  the  whole,  planning  stories  should  be  consid- 
ered as  a  means  of  spreading  information  and  education,  rather  than  as  a 
news  scoop  that  will  break  with  sensational  headlines.  Another  question 
asked  was  whether  the  well-prepared  "hand-out"  isn't  a  useful  means  of 
giving  the  reporter  a  story.  As  he  pointed  out  earlier,  Mr.  Milne  does 
not  like  them.  He  feels  that  they  inhibit  the  aggressive  reporter  from 
getting  the  whole  story  and  telling  it  in  his  own  words.  In  discussing  the 
situation  of  what  to  do  when  reporters  are  untrained  to  handle  planning 
news,  Mr.  Milne  summarized  his  major  thesis:  The  job  lies  with  the  plan- 
ners to  cultivate  editors  and  reporters  alike.  Explain  the  problem  to  them, 
and  as  usually  results  when  reasonable  people  get  together,  the  outcome  is 
bound  to  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Ewald's  practical  demonstration  of  visual  aids  for  presenting 
planning  material  excited  considerable  interest.  The  simplicity  of  the 
techniques  used  was  outstanding.  A  story  for  children  told  in  pictures 
and  reproduced  in  slides,  combined  with  an  appropriate  transcribed  nar- 
rative, proved  to  be  a  most  effective  method  of  explaining  city  growth  and 
expansion  to  an  audience  of  any  age.  Mr.  Ewald  also  introduced  a  re- 
cently developed  device  for  showing  photographs,  maps,  diagrams  and 
other  visual  material — Visual  Cast.  The  advantage  of  this  projector  over 
earlier  types  is  its  great  flexibility  in  use  and  the  opportunity  it  gives  to 
the  demonstrator  for  full  graphic  analysis  of  the  subject  he  is  treating. 

Regrettably,  time  did  not  permit  a  discussion  of  Miss  Carroll's  ex- 
cellent report  on  the  introduction  of  planning  courses  into  the  elementary 
school  curriculum.  Her  experience  in  Tennessee  makes  it  clear  that  plan- 
ners have  a  wide,  untapped  field  of  support  if  they  follow  the  path  Miss 
Carroll  has  so  successfully  explored.  Undoubtedly,  more  progress  in  this 
direction  will  be  reported  at  future  planning  conferences. 


The  Job  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Ladder 

i 

What  the  Neophyte  Expects 

WILMER  H.  BUTTON,  JR. 
Assistant  Director  of  Planning,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

Last  year's  conference  in  New  York  had  a  session  on  Training  the  Plan- 
ner. This  year  we  have  progressed  to  the  point  of  considering  what  happens 
to  this  peculiar  species,  who  is  liable  to  descend  upon  planning  offices  from 
any  one  of  several  schools. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  expanding  the  title  of  my  subject  to  read,  "What 
the  Neophyte  Expects  In  an  Ideal  First  Job".  Even  then  I  question  the  use 
of  the  word  expects  because  of  its  several  connotations  and  because  any  num- 
ber of  factors  can  suddenly  change  the  outlook  of  a  job  to  the  person  en- 
gaged on  it. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  question  as  stated  cannot  be  answered 
for  all  beginning  planners.  Expectations  will  vary  as  widely  as  individ- 
uals differ  from  one  another.  One  person's  ambition,  special  interests, 
aptitudes,  insights,  and  training  will  not  be  found  duplicated  in  another 
person.  So  what  a  neophyte  expects  becomes  what  this  or  that  neophyte 
expects,  and  supervising  personnel  must  take  pains  to  assess  these  expecta- 
tions separately  for  each  individual.  As  yet,  we  can  be  thankful,  no  plan- 
ning school  has  the  system  for,  nor  the  reputation  of,  turning  out  a  crew 
of  robots,  trained  to  act  in  an  identical  fashion. 

Firstly  and  routinely,  the  neophyte  expects  a  personnel  policy  that  is 
enlightened.  This  problem  is  the  same  as  in  other  professional  and  ad- 
ministrative fields.  The  considerations  are  common  to  all  fields  and  in- 
clude a  policy  towards  vacations,  sick  leave  and  pay  advancement.  Since 
many  planners  will  decide  on  a  job  without  even  inquiring  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  these  amenities,  it  is  all  the  more  the  responsibility  of  each  ad- 
ministrator to  get  a  policy  established,  no  matter  how  small  or  large  his 
staff,  in  order  that  it  will  not  be  overlooked  in  the  pressure  of  day-to-day 
activities. 

Secondly,  the  neophyte  looks  for  an  attitude  of  leadership  and  assist- 
ance in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  continue  his  education,  only  barely 
started  in  a  two-year  planning  curriculum.  It  has  been  said  that  he  wants 
to  be  trained  to  take  over  the  top  job.  This  is  not  an  unworthy  desire. 
Even  the  title  of  this  panel  suggests  that  there  is  somewhere  else  to  go. 
The  beginner  who  is  bursting  with  energy  and  "new"  ideas  is  merely  as- 
serting his  democratically  given  right  to  start  on  up  the  ladder.  While  I, 
as  a  neophyte,  marvel  at  the  great  contributions  made  by  those  present, 
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I  am  challenged  by  the  greater  heights  to  which  we  must  go  on  the  founda- 
tion you  have  laid. 

Thirdly,  the  neophyte  looks  for  help  in  achieving  his  personal  goals. 
I  entered  the  planning  profession  largely  because  of  the  influence  of  two 
great  world  forces.  I  was  educated  in  a  period  of  economic  reorganiza- 
tion and  social  adjustment  marked  by  rapid  evolution  of  government 
policies  and  programs.  I  experienced  a  global  warfare,  with  all  of  its 
twentieth  century  technology.  From 'all  of  this  I  have  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  community  environment  in  which  we  live.  Much  of  the  credit 
for  this  dissatisfaction  lies  with  those  of  you  who  have  shown  the  defects 
of  our  present  living  in  relation  to  what  we  could  obtain  through  rational 
community  activity.  Interestingly  enough,  our  profession  is  not  iron  bound 
with  set  procedures  and  techniques.  Nineteen-forty-eight  has  been  labelled 
as  the  year  of  a  large  amount  of  concern  over  the  implications  of  planning 
techniques  and  principles.  We  are  cautious  about  claiming  solutions  to 
our  problems.  In  view  of  this,  I  think  a  neophyte  should  be  taken  into  his 
agency's  councils  of  war,  to  contribute  what  he  can.  In  that  way,  the  plan- 
ner, whose  specifications  have  been  laid  down  in  awesome  detail,  can  have 
a  chance  to  mature  toward  his  future  responsibility  ,and  not  become 
blunted  by  too  prolonged  a  period  over  the  planimeter  or  on  the  detail 
board. 

The  neophyte  expects  to  be  treated  as  a  professional,  with  the  various 
implications  that  introduces.  We  have  been  trained  as  generalists  rather 
than  specialists  and  we  expect  to  be  used  as  such.  This  may  be  the  core 
of  the  controversy  that  has  arisen  over  the  role  of  the  young  planner.  If 
he  is  to  be  developed  as  a  broadgauged  responsible  coordinator,  his  training 
for  that  should  go  on  continuously.  While  some  professions  are  notor- 
ious for  the  apprenticeship  that  must  be  undergone  on  the  detail  board 
or  in  the  reference  room,  our  profession  seems  to  have  need  for  a  system 
of  keeping  the  beginner  alert  to  the  movements  and  developments  within 
the  field  and  aware  of  the  practical  and  political  aspects  of  getting  plan- 
ning action.  The  techniques  for  this  include  clinics,  staff  conferences, 
circulation  of  documents  and  pertinent  materials  to  all  desks,  and,  in 
addition,  outside  professional  discussions.  Budget  requests  should  in- 
clude travel  funds  sufficient  to  enable  reasonable  basking  in  the  sweetness 
and  fight  that  prevails  here  and  in  other  planning  meetings.  Work  as- 
signments should  recognize  the  peculiar  training  of  a  planner.  Jobs  should 
be  of  various  natures,  with  chances  for  imaginative  thinking  as  well  as 
detailed  application  of  techniques.  The  peculiar  mental  or  psychological 
traits  of  a  planner  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  These  differences 
from  other  professional  workers,  while  not  clearly  defined,  involve  atti- 
tudes toward  work,  technical  competence,  social  vision,  desire  for  public 
service,  and  humility  towards  one's  work.  All  of  these  will  be  looked 
for  by  the  wise  agency  head  or  supervisor,  in  order  to  get  the  greatest 
contribution  from  his  personnel. 
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My  experiences  along  this  line  have  been  fortunate  indeed.  As  the 
assistant  director  of  a  professional  staff  of  two,  I  am  involved  in  all  of  the 
activities  of  the  department  and  sit  in  on  many  meetings  with  the  city 
manager  and  other  officials.  The  assistant  director  participates  in  the 
formation  of  departmental  recommendations.  He  shares  with  the  director 
all  dealings  with  the  public.  He  is  working  on  a  major  study  in  the  master 
plan  series.  He  is  encouraged  to  speak  his  ideas  and  thoughts  on  any  sub- 
ject which  involves  a  new  situation  or  a  new  answer.  He  runs  the  office 
while  the  director  is  away  on  vacation  or  out  of  town.  And  he  does  his 
share  of  the  menial  jobs.  Of  course,  this  may  not  be  an  efficient  way  to 
administer  a  staff  of  20  to  60  people,  but  it  illustrates  a  good  situation  in 
which  a  neophyte  may  get  a  well-rounded  experience. 

What  more  do  I  expect?  I  look  for  a  tough  taskmaster,  skilled  as  a 
teacher  and  inspired  as  a  leader,  to  help  me  make  the  transition  from 
school  problems  into  accumulated  planning  experience  and  thence  into 
planning  action. 

In  conclusion,  our  problem  is  one  not  entirely  peculiar  to  our  profes- 
sion but  one  that  affects  all  administrators  at  one  time  or  another,  with 
differing  aspects  depending  on  the  work  or  personnel  involved.  If  we 
believe  that  planning  is  collective  action  among  the  parties  involved,  it 
makes  sense  to  ensure  that  the  planning  staff  itself  produces  collective  ac- 
tion and  the  neophyte  is  not  consigned  solely  to  the  detail  board. 

To  summarize:  a  beginner  expects  enlightened  personnel  practices,  a 
chance  to  continue  his  education,  help  in  seeking  personal  goals,  and 
treatment  as  a  professional.  When  these  are  provided,  the  neophyte's  only 
remaining  expectation  is  hard  work,  to  accomplish  what  he  advocates  in 
the  Young  Planners'  Session. 

II 

What  the  Planning  Director  Expects 

HAROLD  V.  MILLER 
Executive  Director,  Tennessee  State  Planning  Commission 

My  remarks  will  be  presented  on  the  assumption  that  we  are  talking 
about  the  professional  job  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder — the  job  to  which 
the  holder  of  a  brand  new  degree  would  be  appointed.  The  appointee 
would  presumably  be  a  person  without  previous  experience,  or  with  pro- 
fessional type  internship  at  most,  and  he  (it  could  be  she,  of  course) 
would  be  supplied  with  the  physical  facilities  for  doing  professional  work, 
including  stenographic  and  perhaps  drafting  help,  transportation,  refer- 
ence materials,  etc.  What,  then,  may  the  planning  director  reasonably 
expect  of  the  technically  trained  neophyte  which  he  places  on  his  pay- 
roll? Some  of  the  things  he  expects  are  very  commonplace  and  very  tan- 
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gible.    Others  may  seem  a  little  remote  and  are  less  tangible  in  character. 
I  present,  therefore,  a  listing  of  some  such  items  for  your  consideration. 

HE  MUST  BE  MORALLY  STRAIGHT:  Obviously  our  neophyte  should 
not  steal  our  equipment  nor  get  involved  with  our  typists. 

HE  MUST  BE  ACCURATE:  I  recall  some  years  ago  supervising  the  work 
of  several  young  geographers  engaged  in  the  mapping  of  extensive  areas 
and  recording  land  use  and  land  conditions  by  means  of  a  fractional  numer- 
ical code.  In  checking  the  work  of  one  man,  I  found  some  hundreds  of  acres 
of  land  with  slopes  ranging  upwards  from  thirty  per  cent  which  were  char- 
acterized as  "swampy,"  according  to  his  code  notations.  Obviously  it  would 
be  difficult  to  maintain  a  self-respecting  swamp  on  such  a  hillside.  Similarly, 
the  planning  technician  who  is  sufficiently  inaccurate  in  his  land  use  mapping 
as  to  show  a  business  area  a  few  blocks  off-side  in  an  area  that  is  in  fact 
residential  is  not  of  much  use  on  a  planning  staff.  The  neophyte  who  writes 
reports  with  errors  in  simple  addition  will  find  his  reports  discredited  in  the 
eyes  of  the  critical  reader.  Yes,  accuracy  is  a  thing  which  the  neophyte  must 
learn  to  practice. 

HE  MUST  BE  RESPONSIBLE:  The  appointee  must  realize  that  now  he 
is  an  adult  drawing  adult  pay — perhaps  for  the  first  time.  He  has  assumed 
the  obligation  of  acting  like  an  adult  in  relation  to  the  stated  hours  of  work 
and  general  requirements  of  his  job.  There  should  be  no  call  for  someone  to 
check  up  to  see  that  he  gets  to  work  on  time  or  to  see  that  he  does  not  waste 
time  while  on  official  errands,  indulge  in  unauthorized  operation  of  the 
agency's  automobiles  or  other  practices  involving  the  agency's  time,  equip- 
ment or  public  relations. 

HE  SHOULD  BE  DEPENDABLE:  The  director  has  every  right  to  expect 
that  when  a  particular  piece  of  work  is  promised  at  a  particular  time  and  in 
a  particular  form,  every  effort  will  be  made  by  the  neophyte  to  meet  the  terms 
of  that  promise.  Please  understand  that  I  am  differentiating  between  promises 
offered  by  the  neophyte  and  assignments  given  by  the  director.  A  good  direc- 
tor will  not  give  an  assignment  with  an  impossible  deadline,  but  promises 
willingly  made  by  the  neophyte  should  be  scrupulously  kept.  Similarly,  under 
the  heading  of  dependability,  if  the  neophyte's  schedule  calls  for  his  appear- 
ing at  a  particular  place  at  a  particular  time  for  public  meeting  or  other  trans- 
action of  business  or  application  of  talent,  the  fulfilling  of  that  obligation  is 
evidence  of  dependability.  * 

HE  SHOULD  BE  PERSONALLY  PRESENTABLE:  I  realize  fully  that  we 
cannot  all  be  handsome  or  beautiful,  that  we  cannot  all  be  free  from  disfigure- 
ments, and  that  we  cannot  all  have  perfect  figures.  Those  need  not  preclude 
personal  presentability.  Likewise,  we  do  not  have  to  wear  white  tie  and  tails 
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to  make  the  grade  on  the  matter  of  presentability.  One  can  dress  in  a  pre- 
sentable manner  in  any  of  several  costumes  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  work.  Seasonal  or  climatic  situations  may  make  a  sports  shirt 
and  slacks  an  appropriate  costume,  or  rough  field  work  may  suggest  the 
advisability  and  practicality  of  boots  and  breeches.  Other  situations  may 
call  for  more  formal  attire,  but  under  any  of  these  circumstances  there  is 
great  value  in  being  neat  and  clean,  in  being  appropriately  shaven  and 
shorn,  and  in  giving  evidence  of  appropriate  personal  hygiene. 

HE  MUST  BE  CAPABLE  OF,  AND  PRACTICE,  PROFESSIONAL 
CONDUCT:  The  individual  accepting  professional  employment,  even  if  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  thereby  assumes  the  responsibility  of  general 
conduct  of  a  professional  caliber.  I  am  speaking  now  of  general  conduct 
which  associates,  acquaintances,  and  passers-by  can  observe  in  the  flesh. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  and  his  future  professional  career, 
his  personal  conduct  is  extremely  important.  He  cannot  afford  to  under- 
estimate the  potentialities  of  any  situation  or  any  individual  contact.  He 
could  conceivably  develop  into  a  brilliant  technician,  yet  fail  to  achieve  ad- 
vancement because  those  able  to  offer  advancement  had  observed  the 
neophyte  engaging  in  a  loud-mouth  brawl  in  public  over  some  inconse- 
quential item.  He  should  realize  from  the  start  that  so-called  Hollywood 
celebrities  are  about  the  only  people  in  the  American  scene  who  can  call 
themselves  professional  and  at  the  same  time  capitalize  on  making  a 
spectacle  of  themselves  in  public.  By  way  of  illustration  of  what  not  to 
do,  one  young  professional  recently  accepted  a  dinner  invitation  and 
his  host,  a  Judge,  seems  to  remember  little  of  the  occasion  except  the  un- 
expected recital  of  barnyard  imitations  during  the  meal. 

HE  SHOULD  WANT  A  CAREER  IN  PLANNING:  Perhaps  we  may 
assume  that  if  minimum  hours  and  maximum  income  are  the  goals  of  our 
hypothetical  individual,  that  he  would  not  have  chosen  planning  as  a  pro- 
fession. But  when  he  accepts  a  position,  he  should  realize  that  it  is  a  bur- 
den to  the  agency  and  it  literally  wears  out  the  director  to  indoctrinate 
and  orient  neophytes  in  the  hope  that  in  a  course  of  months  or  the  next 
year  the  new  recruits  will  demonstrably  render  service  the  equivalent  of 
the  salary  and  effort  invested  in  them.  It  is  a  bit  unfair  to  accept  a  po- 
sition with  mental  reservations  that  the  job  will  be  held  only  until  some- 
thing better  comes  along  or  to  accept  a  position  simply  to  have  income 
or  gain  experience  for  a  few  months  before  pursuing  further  phases  of 
a  personal  career. 

HE  SHOULD  HAVE  A  REASONABLE  AMOUNT  OF  TECHNICAL 
TRAINING:  A  well-balanced  planning  agency  will,  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, employ  professionals  with  various  backgrounds  of  technical  training. 
The  neophyte  should  have  pursued  his  formal  education,  particularly  in 
his  chosen  technical  field,  as  far  as  possible  in  his  case  before  securing 
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regular  employment.  I  will  grant  that  matters  of  personal  finance,  family 
responsibility,  age,  war,  act  of  God,  or  any  other  number  of  incidents  can 
interrupt  the  formal  training  program  of  the  individual.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  planning  director  cannot  forget  and  the  individual  should  not 
forget  that  the  more  complete  his  training  the  better  are  his  chances  for 
advanced  initial  appointment,  and  particularly  rate  of  advancement, 
within  the  organization.  Generally  speaking,  professionals  are  employed, 
initially  placed  and  recommended  for  advancement  on  the  basis  of  tech- 
nical training  more  often  than  in  spite  of  technical  training. 

HE  MUST  FOLLOW  THE  POLICIES  OF  THE  EMPLOYING  OR- 
GANIZATION: The  director  has  the  right  to  expect  that  persons  accepting 
employment  in  his  organization  are  willing  to  accept  the  existing  policies 
and  will  conduct  themselves  in  a  manner  reflecting  their  allegiance  and 
their  belief  in  the  wisdom  and  feasibility  of  the  policies  and  program  as 
of  the  time  of  joining  the  organization.  This  may  mean  that  the  neo- 
phyte will,  on  some  occasions,  have  to  deliberately  subordinate  his  con- 
flicting opinions.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  neophyte  is  prohibited  from 
professional  discussion  with  his  colleagues  and  supervisors  at  appropriate 
times  and  places  in  an  effort  to  do  all  he  can  in  an  honorable  manner  to 
amend  and  influence  the  policies  of  the  organization  with  which  he  is 
associated.  It  may  be  that,  on  the  basis  of  their  longer  experience  and 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  job,  the  legislative  au- 
thorization, and  the  physical  economic,  social,  or  political  situation  in 
the  area  of  responsibility,  his  supervisors  cannot  accept  his  suggestions 
after  free  exchange  of  ideas.  In  that  case,  his  alternatives  are  to  continue 
to  operate  under  the  existing  policies  or,  if  fully  incompatible,  to  resign 
and  seek  employment  elsewhere.  To  remain  on  the  payroll  of  an  organ- 
ization and  undermine  the  organization  by  impugning  its  policies  and 
program  before  any  available  audience  is  unforgivable  and  intolerable. 

HE  MUST  BE  ABLE  TO  ACCEPT  CRITICISM:  I  am  using  the  word 
criticism  in  the  sense  of  both  suggestions  for  improvement  and  correction 
of  error.  With  appropriate  attitudes,  including  freedom  from  resentment, 
on  the  part  of  the  neophyte  and  appropriate  conduct,  including  leader- 
ship, on  the  part  of  the  director  and  ranking  staff  members,  the  neophyte 
can  develop  immensely  and  rapidly  as  a  result  of  criticism  of  his  conduct, 
his  methods,  and  his  product.  In  this  process  he  has  every  right  to  expect 
from  his  superiors  treatment  as  a  professional  man,  and  he  can  rightfully 
resent  only  discourteous  treatment  or  being  "bawled  out"  in  uncalled-for, 
loud,  and  colorful  language,  particularly  before  or  in  the  presence  of 
other  people. 

HE  SHOULD  BECOME  ACQUAINTED  WITH  HIS  AREA,  ITS  PEO- 
PLE, THEIR  PROBLEMS,  AND  THEIR  PECULIARITIES:  Here  I  am 
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thinking  in  terms  of  something  broader  than  mere  statistical  compilations 
or  the  development  of  engineeringly  accurate  base  maps.  I  think  I  can 
best  describe  what  I  have  in  mind  by  a  few  illustrations.  On  a  previous 
visit  to  Cleveland,  after  the  disastrous  fire  and  explosion  of  gas  storage 
facilities,  I  was  tremendously  impressed  by  the  comments  of  a  planner 
working  in  the  reconstruction  of  that  neighborhood.  He  showed  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  national  and  religious  background  and  family- 
habit  characteristics  of  the  people  involved.  Without  having  taken  these 
items  into  account  he  could  have  expected  no  success  and  no  acceptance 
of  his  technical  judgment.  Again,  in  my  boyhood,  the  only  time  we  used 
the  word  "poke"  was  describing  the  process  of  extraction  of  a  rabbit 
from  a  culvert  or  brushpile.  In  some  parts  of  Tennessee  the  clerk  will 
hand  you  your  change  with  the  question,  "Do  you  want  me  to  poke  it  for 
you?"  In  case  you  didn't  know,  she  is  inquiring  whether  or  not  you  wish 
your  purchase  to  be  enveloped  in  a  paper  bag.  You  had  better  be  able  to 
talk  folks'  language  if  you  expect  them  to  accept  you,  understand  you,  and 
wind  up  on  your  side.  Again,  a  community  may  be  dominated  by  a  po- 
litical machine  which  is  not  interested  in  planning.  You  might  be  able 
to  whip  the  machine  by  frontal  attack.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chances 
are  you  would  get  further  and  have  fewer  scars  if  you  simply  show  a  few 
thoughtful  citizens  what  they  could  have  through  planning  if.  ...  The 
chances  are  that  if  they  are  appropriately  sold  you  can  leave  them  alone 
while  they  take  care  of  the  machine  at  the  earliest  opportunity  and  you 
can  return  at  a  later  date  to  do  a  job  of  planning  in  cooperation  with  a 
favorable  administration. 

HE  SHOULD  EVALUATE  HIS  WORK  AS  PART  OF  THE  AGEN- 
CY'S PROGRAM:  This  is  really  a  double-barreled  point.  It  implies  that  the 
neophyte  will  as  rapidly  as  possible  gain  a  usable  knowledge  of  the 
agency's  program  and  then,  as  a  second  step,  he  will  make  a  definite  ef- 
fort to  visualize  his  part  in  that  program  and  take  a  full  accounting  of 
his  responsibilities.  This  approach  should  provide  the  basis  for  a  convic- 
tion that  he  is  a  demonstrable  part  of  a  worthwhile  organization  and, 
incidentally,  will  better  equip  him  to  make  suggestions  for  improvement 
of  the  agency  and  its  works. 

HE  SHOULD  RESPECT  AUTHORITY:  In  every  organization,  no  matter 
how  well-run  or  how  adept  its  leadership,  some  orders  must  be  issued. 
There  must  be  single  leadership  in  making  decisions.  Mediocre  decisions 
well  carried  out  may  be  many  times  more  effective  than  good  decisions 
not  well  carried  out.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  the  ambition  of  every 
neophyte  to  head  a  planning  agency  or  at  least  to  be  the  ranking  member 
of  the  division  of  a  planning  agency  representing  the  specialization  of  his 
choice.  Such  responsibilities  would  eventually  carry  with  them  the  re- 
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quirement  of  issuing  orders,  and  by  that  time  the  trainee  should  have  learned 
the  importance  of  authority  through  acceptance  and  execution  of  orders. 

HE  SHOULD  HAVE  A  SENSE  OF  TIMING:  This  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant in  dealing  with  the  general  public  and  with  their  elected  represen- 
tatives. Just  as  surely  as  umbrellas  and  overshoes  sell  better  on  a  rainy  day, 
so  there  are  some  projects  or  planning  proposals  which  will  sell  well  under 
certain  circumstances  and  which  would  be  bitterly  opposed  or  utterly  ig- 
nored under  other  circumstances. 

HE  MUST  BE  ABLE  TO  CHANGE  PACE:  In  the  presentation  of  plans 
nothing  can  be  much  more  deadly  or  less  effective  than  a  report,  no  matter 
how  technically  competent,  which  plods  doggedly  on  in  an  uninteresting 
manner  ad  infmitum.  A  change  of  pace,  either  in  writing  or  in  verbal 
presentation,  will  sharpen  audience  interest  and  often  will  salvage  an 
otherwise  lost  situation.  Change  of  pace  can  include  subject  matter  as 
well  as  manner  of  presentation.  Luther  Gulick  tells  the  story  of  having 
done  much  detailed  and  relatively  profound  work  on  the  subject  of  re- 
organization of  the  government  of  the  State  of  Maine.  To  dramatize  the 
existence  of  overlap,  they  chose  a  hypothetical  fish  which,  swimming  in 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  agency  as  it 
approached  the  shore,  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  another  agency  in 
tidewater  within  the  stream  channel  and  passed  on  and  on  from  juris- 
diction to  jurisdiction  before  reaching  the  headwaters  of  the  stream  to 
spawn.  Speakers  on  the  subject  of  the  report  lifted  whole  paragraphs 
about  the  fish.  It  promptly  became  the  most  celebrated  fish  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country  and  is  said  to  deserve  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
credit  for  the  reorganization  of  the  government  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

HE  MUST  HAVE  A  SENSE  OF  HUMOR:  Again  I  am  using  a  familiar 
word  in  the  broadest  sense.  Without  a  sense  of  humor,  the  neophyte  will 
find  fault  and  will  quarrel  with  both  his  colleagues  and  the  project  on 
which  he  is  assigned.  A  sense  of  humor  will  go  a  long  way  in  cementing 
agreeable  relationships  with  official  commissions  and  the  citizenry  of 
communities  with  which  the  neophyte  is  working.  Finally,  a  sense  of 
humor  may  be  of  extreme  value  in  achieving  a  measure  of  contentment 
and  of  domestic  tranquility  when  applied  to  the  community  in  which 
the  neophyte  is  living  and  the  housing  facilities  which  he  finds  available. 
If  he  allows  these  to  get  under  his  skin  he  could  ruin  himself  or  seriously 
prejudice  himself  before  he  gets  a  reasonable  professional  start. 

Obviously  I  have  not  been  able  to  cover  all  of  the  items  which  the 
planning  director  will  sooner  or  later  consider  in  his  relations  with  and 
evaluation  of  neophytes  on  his  staff.  On  the  other  hand,  I  assure  you  I 
do  not  have  a  score  card  on  which  is  entered  each  of  the  topics  I  have 
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mentioned  and  on  which  I  make  weekly  or  monthly  checkmarks  regard- 
ing the  relative  progress  of  neophytes.  Rather,  I  have  offered  personal 
observations  growing  out  of  my  own  experience.  These  have  been  pre- 
sented for  your  consideration  in  the  hope  that,  if  any  neophytes  are  pres- 
ent, they  may  wish  to  score  themselves  with  a  view  to  improvement ;  and 
if  any  planning  directors  are  present,  this  discussion  may  have  made  less 
amorphous  the  question  of  what  it  takes  to  develop  a  good  man. 

Ill 

What  Makes  a  Good  Planning  Staff 

JAMES  M.  MITCHELL 
Commissioner,  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  thought  that  this  afternoon  I  would  like  to  talk  about  several  things, 
but,  first  of  all,  I  want  to  say  that  I'm  very  glad  to  be  at  a  meeting  of 
planning  officials.  I  think  that  there  are  great  similarities  between  the 
profession  of  personnel  administration,  if  we  can  call  it  that,  and  the  pro- 
fession of  planning,  if  we  can  call  it  that.  We  have  had  planning  for 
centuries;  we  have  had  personnel  administration  for  centuries;  but  only 
in  rather  recent  years  did  we  begin  to  think  of  both  of  these  activities  as 
professions  in  the  broadest  sense.  We  are  acquiring  a  volume  of  knowl- 
edge in  personnel  administration  that  is  giving  us  the  substance,  I  think, 
of  a  profession.  We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go,  but  we  have  come  a  long 
way,  especially  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  I  think  that  the  job  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder  in  any  profession  is  tremendously  important.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  ASPO  put  it  on  the  program. 

I'm  going  to  talk,  as  I  said,  about  three  things  this  afternoon.  First  of 
all,  the  elements  of  a  balanced  positive  personnel  program  for  a  planning 
office;  two,  some  elementary  things  that  a  young  planner  might  be  told 
when  he  comes  on  a  job  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  Many  of  these  have 
already  been  covered  by  Mr.  Miller  in  his  excellent  talk.  I  have  a  few 
more  to  add  that  I  believe  he'd  agree  with.  He  and  I  didn't  get  a  chance 
to  get  together  before  this  session  to  see  that  we  didn't  duplicate  each 
other.  And  third,  for  just  a  minute  or  two,  I'm  going  to  talk  about  the 
importance  of  a  good  system  of  personnel  administration. 

Now  first  of  all,  on  the  elements  of  a  personnel  program,  I  think  that 
probably  the  first  item  that  ought  to  be  mentioned  is  that  every  super- 
visor should  know  the  exact  duties  and  responsibilities  and  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  every  job  in  the  small  office,  and  certainly  all  super- 
visory and  professional  positions  in  the  larger,  and  have  a  record  of  them. 
I  have  been  frequently  surprised,  when  I  have  made  classification  surveys, 
at  the  lack  of  precise  information  that  many  administrative  officers  have 
about  the  jobs  under  their  immediate  direction.  I  hope  that  most  of  you 
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do  know  about  the  work  being  done  under  your  direction.  But  I'm 
surprised  how  many  administrators  do  not  have  that  knowledge. 

Secondly,  I  think  it's  highly  important  that  every  administrator, 
whether  he  be  a  planning  official  or  whatever  he  is,  know  his  subordinates' 
background,  both  in  training  and  experience,  and  also  as  much  of  their 
personal  histories  as  they  voluntarily  will  tell  you.  Knowing  the  jobs  and 
the  people  will  make  it  possible  to  do  a  far  better  job  of  personnel  ad- 
ministration. And  incidentally,  I  believe  very  strongly  that  most  real 
personnel  work  is  done  by  the  administrator  himself  and  not  by  a  civil 
service  commission  or  a  personnel  director  as  such.  I  think  that  the  central 
personnel  agency  and  the  personnel  officer  can  be  of  great  assistance,  but 
the  basic  job  has  to  be  done  by  the  line  administrator.  That's  another  job, 
incidentally,  that  you  can  add  to  the  list  of  the  things  that  you  have  to 
do.  This  morning  there  was  a  long  list  suggested  here,  including  being 
a  newspaper  man  and  a  public  relations  man;  I  suggest  that  every  planner 
should  also  be  a  personnel  man  if  he  has  people  working  for  him. 

The  third  major  item  is  original  selection,  that  is,  selecting  the  most 
competent  people.  Personality  and  aptitude  for  growth  are  tremendously 
important.  I  think  that  wdrking  with  the  personnel  agency  can  help  you 
a  great  deal.  I  know  that  some  civil  service  commissions  have  not  done 
nearly  as  much  of  that  sort  of  thing  as  they  should  do.  That  is,  they  should 
have  called  upon  the  responsible  administrators  to  help  them.  If  your 
personnel  agency,  if  you  have  one,  has  not  worked  with  you  in  this  area, 
you  ought  to  take  the  initiative  and  point  out  that  that  is  the  practice  gen- 
erally and  certainly  a  trend. 

The  next  item  is  promotion.  It  is  clearly  desirable  to  promote  from 
within  if  you  have  qualified  personnel.  If  you  don't,  if  all  top  jobs  are 
filled  from  outside  the  organization,  you  will  have  great  difficulty  in 
maintaining  morale  within  your  own  organization.  If,  however,  you 
don't  have  qualified  people  on  the  staff  and  available  for  promotion,  I 
strongly  urge  that  you  not  automatically  promote  the  next  person  in  line. 
Seniority  is  one  of  the  weakest  methods  of  selecting  people  for  promotion. 

Another  item — the  appraisal  of  performance.  If  you  can,  set  objec- 
tive standards.  I  know  that's  difficult  in  the  professional  field,  but  if  ob- 
jective standards  can  be  set,  you'll  find  that  they  will  pay  dividends.  There 
are  a  number  of  personnel  agahcies  in  federal,  state  and  local  government 
that  are  working  in  that  particular  area,  trying  to  decide,  in  cooperation 
with  officials  and  employees,  what  objective  standards  should  be  met, 
rather  than  using  a  typical  efficiency  rating  form  or  merit  rating  plan,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  with  all  of  its  weaknesses.  I  suggest  also, 
as  a  part  of  appraising  performance,  that  you  talk  regularly  with  your 
subordinates  about  their  good  points  and  their  weak  points  and,  of  course, 
have  that  conversation  with  them  in  private.  This  was  suggested  by  one 
of  the  other  speakers. 

In-service  training  is  also  an  important  part  of  a  public  personnel  pro- 
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gram.  Encourage  employees  to  take  training  for  better  work  on  their 
present  job  and  for  future  growth.  It's  also  important  to  give  advance 
notice  of  change  in  policy  or  anything  that's  going  to  affect  employees. 
Don't  wait  until  the  last  minute  and  then  tell  them  of  a  change  in  policy 
that's  going  to  affect  them  personally.  We  know  that  that's  bad — that  it 
will  destroy  morale  almost  as  quickly  as  anything  else.  Encourage  sug- 
gestions from  employees  too.  Your  professional  staff  has  suggestions  to 
offer  and  can  be  of  great  assistance,  just  as  Mr.  Dutton  says.  Then,  re- 
move or  transfer  incompetents.  Unsatisfactory  employees  are  usually  a 
placement  problem.  Most  of  the  people  who  are  unsatisfactory  could  do 
satisfactory  work  if  properly  placed.  If  they  cannot  be  transferred  to 
other  work,  then  they  should  be  removed,  of  course.  Now  some  may 
say,  "Yes,  but  we  have  a  civil  service  system  and  we  can't  remove  incompe- 
tents in  our  jurisdiction."  From  your  own  personal  experience  that  may 
be  true,  but  nationally,  that  is  not  true.  I  had  occasion  several  years  ago 
to  make  a  survey  of  removal  practices  in  jurisdictions  having  civil  service, 
and  I  found  in  a  study  of  111  civil  service  commissions,  including  all 
levels  of  government,  that  19  out  of  20  persons  who  are  fired,  stay  fired. 
I  suggest  that  probably  one  person  out  of  20  should  be  reinstated  because 
all  administrators  certainly  aren't  perfect  and  I  think  maybe  5  percent  of 
the  people  who  are  removed  ought  to  be  reinstated.  Lastly,  on  the  list  of 
things  that  make  a  positive  program,  is  put  that  policy  statement  in  writ- 
ing. Everyone  is  entitled  to  know  not  what  you  happen  to  feel  today,  or 
what  was  the  practice  last  year,  but  what  is  the  accepted  policy  as  far  as 
your  organization  is  concerned.  It  works  better  in  the  long  run  if  it's  put 
in  writing  where  everybody  can  see  it. 

Now,  some  elementary  suggestions  for  the  man  in  the  job  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ladder,  and  for  some  of  the  higher  ups,  too.  I  think  I  would 
tell  the  young  man  that  he  ought  to  plan  ahead  when  he  comes  on  to  the 
job  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and  decide  what  position  he  wants  to  hold 
five  years  hence,  then  map  his  program  to  get  it,  and  select,  as  a  goal, 
work  for  which  he  has  aptitude  and  liking.  And  also  to  make  his  goal 
high  enough  so  that  he  will  have  something  worth  while  to  strive  for. 
Secondly,  he  ought  to  remind  himself  that  he  should  give  the  taxpayers 
their  money's  worth.  They  pay  his  salary,  they  deserve  value  received. 
He  should  set  high  production  standards  an€  live  up  to  them,  get  to  work 
on  time  and  not  abuse  sick  leave.  This  young  man  should  also  see  that 
he  has  plenty  of  energy  during  the  working  day. 

Number  three,  he  should  be  prompt  and  dependable.  Delay  is  a  major 
fault,  it  seems  to  me,  both  in  government  and  in  individuals.  Correspond- 
ence should  be  answered  promptly,  and  if  someone  gives  this  young  man 
an  assignment,  he  should  try  to  finish  it  as  soon  as  possible.  No  reputa- 
tion is  more  valuable  than  a  reputation  for  getting  things  done.  Fourth, 
I  suggest  that  he  be  told  when  he  starts  that  he  ought  to  be  open-minded 
and  not  to  defend  a  practice  because  he  has  been  taught  to  do  it  that  way, 
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or,  in  the  case  of  some  of  us  older  people,  because  we've  always  done  it 
that  way.  It  would  be  desirable,  too,  to  suggest  that  he  not  take  himself 
too  seriously.  Standing  too  much  on  his  dignity  shows  lack  of  perspective. 
I  would  tell  him  also  to  keep  clear  of  office  politics.  This  includes  keep- 
ing his  politics,  his  religion  and  personal  prejudices  out  of  office  affairs. 
In  turn,  the  politics,  religion  and  personal  prejudices  of  others  are  no 
affair  of  his.  I  would  tell  him,  too,  to  avoid  being  a  problem  employee. 
There  are  too  many  already.  Suggest  that  he  not  have  his  supervisor  sigh 
every  time  his  name  is  mentioned.  These  are  some  suggestions  supple- 
mental to  those  made  by  Mr.  Miller. 

Now  in  conclusion,  there's  no  argument  about  the  importance  of  per- 
sonnel in  getting  a  job  done,  just  as  there  is  no  good  argument  against 
sound  planning.  Personnel  management  is  the  base  on  which  all  pro- 
grams of  government  and  business  and  everything  else  depend.  Public 
personnel  management,  as  I  said,  is  a  fairly  new  concept,  but  we  are  mak- 
ing great  progress  in  this  field.  I  would  like  also  to  suggest  to  you  that 
freedom  from  a  formal  system  of  personnel  administration  frequently 
does  not  mean  administrative  freedom  but  means  political  or  personal 
spoils.  I've  seen  that  happen  many  times  and  I  think  you  have,  too.  An 
able  and  enlightened  personnel  officer  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  plan- 
ners in  developing  a  good  planning  staff.  If  you  don't  have  one  in  your 
jurisdiction,  it  is  in  your  interest  and  the  public  interest  that  you  exert 
your  utmost  influence  to  get  one. 

IV 

What  They  Didn't  Teach  Me  in  College 

ROBERT  D.  CARPENTER 
Planner,  Detroit  Metropolitan  Area  Regional  Planning  Commission 

Frequently  during  the  past  two  and  a  half  years  I  have  been  reminded 
of  the  many  things  they  didn't  teach  me  in  college.  In  all  fairness  it 
should  be  said  that  they  didn't  intend  to  teach  me  everything  a  planner 
ought  to  know — that  would  take  thirty-five  years.  And,  further,  the 
education  of  a  planner  should  be  a  life-long  process.  So  naturally  much 
was  left  to  be  acquired  later.  But  what  should  be  taught  in  college  at  the 
graduate  level,  and  what  left  until  later? 

In  order  to  participate  in  this  educational  process,  it  is  necessary  for 
faculty  and  students  to  meet  regularly  and  frequently  in  pursuit  of  plan- 
ning knowledge.  How  closely  the  graduate  student  should  be  directed  in 
his  work  by  the  faculty,  and  how  much  left  to  his  own  resources,  is  the 
educator's  decision.  Surely  there  should  be  individual  guidance  and 
criticism  by  the  faculty  and  frequent  opportunity  for  the  student  to  ex- 
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plain  the  thought  processes  and  techniques  followed  in  solving  planning 
problems.  This  is  a  necessity  in  the  development  of  the  neophyte. 

In  developing  professionally  trained  city  planners,  people  who  al- 
ready have  received  some  training  in  a  field  of  endeavor  related  to  plan- 
ning have  been  drawn  upon.  These  fields  may  be  grouped  into  the  physi- 
cal disciplines  and  the  social  disciplines.  The  educational  objective  should 
be  to  add  to  the  training  of  these  people  so  as  to  produce  a  well-rounded 
graduate,  as  proficient  as  a  planner  needs  to  be  in  both  of  these  areas.  In 
order  to  determine  what  course  of  study  an  individual  student  should 
pursue,  it  would  seem  appropriate  that  his  deficiencies  in  the  physical  dis- 
ciplines and  in  the  social  disciplines  be  assessed  and  his  course  of  study 
arranged  so  as  to  produce  a  balance  between  them. 

The  literature  of  a  well-known  college  states  that  its  course  in  city 
planning  aims  to  provide  each  student  with  at  least  a  foundation  in  all 
the  basic  concepts  of  his  work  and  to  equip  him  with  the  technical  tools 
he  will  need  in  order  to  apply  these  concepts  in  various  particular  plan- 
ning problems. 

The  end  product  of  the  course  was  to  be  what  we  call  a  planning  tech- 
nician— one  taught  to  do  some  useful  things  about  the  office.  The  truly 
basic  concepts  and  the  grand  outline  for  life-long  study  and  development 
were  not  there.  Planning  was  not  dealt  with  in  fundamental  terms.  The 
emphasis  was  on  techniques,  without  understanding  of  the  basic  concepts 
and  the  thought  processes  behind  those  techniques. 

The  technical  studies  which  every  planner  should  know  about  were 
extremely  well  taught,  especially  with  respect  to  the  physical  phases  of 
planning.  By  far  the  greatest  emphasis  was  on  the  design  of  plans — physi- 
cal plans,  rather  than  upon  planning — the  planning  process.  I  am  not  pro- 
posing here  that  we  do  not  need  physical  plans.  We  do.  But  these  plans 
are  only  one  of  the  means  available  to  us  for  accomplishing  planning. 
Other  available  means  were  little  or  not  at  all  explored. 

The  student  was  led  through  endlessly  detailed  technical  knowledge  of 
a  physical  nature,  much  of  which  could  be  dispensed  with  or  acquired  in 
a  less  time-consuming  manner — such  as  studying  the  sizes  of  sewer  pipes, 
how  to  mix  macadam,  the  gauges  of  rails,  the  sizes  of  box  cars,  etc.  The 
few  times  in  our  work  that  we  need  such  detailed  information,  we  can  ask  an 
engineer  or  architect  or  make  use  of  a  library. 

In  the  study  of  drafting  techniques  and  design,  there  was  much  lost 
motion.  How  proficient  a  draftsman  should  a  graduate  planner  be?  He 
should  be  instructed  as  to  drafting  and  presentation  techniques.  But  his 
proficiency  for  presenting  class  room  problems  does  not  need  the  finish 
of  a  professional  draftsman.  This  might  be  developed  later  by  the  par- 
ticular demands  of  his  job  and  would  conserve  time  during  this  educa- 
tional period. 

The  design  problems  of  the  model  town  and  the  community  plan  and 
regional  study  were  extremely  valuable.  However,  the  relevancy  of  the 
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detailed  design  involved  in  such  problems  as  the  house,  bus  station,  high- 
way interchange,  subway  station,  shopping  center  and  civic  center  might 
be  questioned.  These  are  the  work  of  the  engineer,  the  architect,  and  the 
site  planner  and  should  be  done  by  them.  The  planner  needs  to  develop 
the  information  upon  which  designs  are  based.  He  should  know  all  about 
these  facilities.  But  even  in  a  small  community,  where  the  planner  is  the 
whole  staff,  a  professional  designer  should  be  called  upon  before  such 
projects  would  advance  to  a  detailed  design  stage  or  receive  serious  con- 
sideration for  construction. 

Certainly  one  of  the  lessons  brought  home  to  us  most  clearly  in  re- 
cent times  has  been  the  futility  of  training  technicians  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  theories  underlying  their  techniques  and  their  relationship  to 
our  society.  Viewing  the  planning  technician  in  this  light,  an  educational 
program  which  includes  an  understanding  of  the  social  sciences  would 
seem  justifiable. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  study  of  the  economic  base  technique.  The  at- 
tempt to  make  such  a  determination  by  means  of  prescribed  formulas, 
without  an  understanding  of  economic  theory,  could  not  lead  to  effective 
planning.  Similarly,  the  manipulation  of  population  statistics  according 
to  formulas  without  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  thought  process  that 
produced  them  could  not  result  in  intelligent  decisions  for  guiding  com- 
munity growth.  . 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the  past  we  have  separated  our  plans  and  our 
planning  so  much  from  the  people  for  whom  we  are  planning.  But,  if  our 
plans  are  going  to  be  used,  we  should,  through  some  means,  bring  into 
the  whole  planning  process  the  people  of  the  community.  It  is  something 
that  they  first  of  all  should  be  educated  to  understand  and  be  attracted 
to;  and  having  been  attracted,  participate  in  the  creative  process.  By  a 
public  participation  program  which  parallels  our  plan-making,  not  only 
will  our  plans  be  more  useful,  but  they  will  be  better  plans  for  having 
local  knowledge  injected  into  them  before  the  planner's  mind  has  hard- 
ened. Interesting  the  average  citizen  in  planning  is  a  serious  problem. 
We  can  continue  to  sidestep  it,  or  we  can  start  equipping  some  of  our 
planning  students  with  information  that  would  aid  them  in  dealing  with 
it. 

In  spite  of  much  I  have  said,  I  have  great  faith  in  education.  In  fact, 
I  sometimes  believe  that  the  most  significant  contribution  that  any  of  us 
may  make  to  planning  in  our  lifetime  may  be  as  educational  forces.  I 
refer  not  to  the  important  task  of  educating  professionals  but  to  the 
equally  important  task  of  educating  amateurs.  The  examples  set  by  cities 
like  Atlanta  and  San  Francisco  are  truly  encouraging.  We  should  develop 
in  our  people  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  the  relationships  of  our  gov- 
ernment to  our  society;  of  cities  to  region;  and  of  the  planning  function 
to  the  community. 

An  example  of  citizen  participation  is  the  operation  of  the  Detroit 
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Regional  Plan.  The  Commission  consists  of  some  of  the  busiest  men  in 
the  region:  46  of  them.  They  are  extremely  interested  in  planning,  and 
they  serve  on  committees  which  not  only  determine  the  policy  of  the 
commission  but  which  actually  collect  data,  conduct  research,  and  prepare 
studies  on  phases  of  the  plan  that  interest  them.  Why  shouldn't  the  edu- 
cation of  a  planner  include  concepts  p.nd  techniques  which  might  equip 
him  to  be  effective  in  these  types  of  operation  ? 

Trained  to  be  a  physical  planner,  it  must  seem  strange  that  I  believe 
planning  to  be  as  much  a  social  science  as  anything  else.  But  that's  what 
I've  been  thinking  more  and  more  in  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  since  I 
finished  college.  The  objectives  of  planning  are  surely  social  objectives. 
And  it  would  seem  most  logical  that  the  means  used  to  achieve  those  ob- 
jectives be  in  a  large  degree  social  means.  Therefore,  why  shouldn't  a 
planning  curriculum  be  so  balanced  as  to  include  the  theory  of  economics, 
political  science,  and  sociology ;  and  the  techniques  of  economic  planning, 
public  administration,  community  organization,  community  leadership, 
social  psychology  and  social  action  ? 

Our  profession  is  a  young  one.  This  is  hardly  the  time  to  settle  into 
fixed  concepts  and  techniques.  It  should  be  an  agile  profession,  full  of 
ideas  and  energy  for  solving  our  problems.  The  will  to  experiment  should 
be  found  in  us  all.  But  most  of  all  it  should  be  found  in  our  colleges. 

V 

The  Developing  University  Curricula 

J.  MARSHALL  MILLER 
Associate  Professor  of  Planning,  Columbia  University 

At  the  Philadelphia  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Planners 
in  October  1947,  the  report  of  the  AIP  Committee  on  Planning  Educa- 
tion was  adopted.  The  work  of  this  Committee  plus  the  related  efforts  of 
its  sub-committee  on  Planning  Curricula  reflects  the  combined  thinking 
of  some  of  the  persons  most  interested  in  the  subject  of  general  discussion  at 
our  meeting  today.  Either  one  or  the  other  of  the  reports  of  these  com- 
mittees emphasizes  several  basic  beliefs  which  are  directly  related  to  our 
discussion.  Some  of  these  beliefs  are : 

1.  The  person  most  likely  to  succeed  in  the  planning  profession  is  one 
who  possesses  foresight;  social  consciousness;   ability  to  analyze  broad 
situations,  to  synthesize  multitudinous  details  in  order  to  grasp  common 
elements.   He  must  possess  the  broadest  sort  of  imagination  and  interests. 

2.  While  possibly  having  a  background  of  specialization  in  a  related 
professional  field,  the  planner's  function  is  that  of  a  "generalist"  rather 
than  a  "specialist".   A  person  who  may  be  an  outstanding  specialist  may 
not  have  the  makings  of  a  good  planner. 
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3.  While  for  many  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  most  colleges 
toward  greater  departmentalization  and  specialization,  there  is  currently 
a  growing  trend  in  the  other  direction  by  which  the  planning  student 
stands  to  profit. 

4.  That  differing  emphases  be  encouraged  in  the  several  schools  where 
the  special  resources  of  the  institution  suggest  such  a  course. 

5.  That  since  planning  education  is  today  in  a  formative  state  and 
rapidly  undergoing  important  changes,  there  should  be  the  widest  latitude 
given  the  schools  in  the  development  of  individualized  curricula. 

These  opinions  reflect  but  some  of  the  problems  which  face  the  cur- 
ricula builders  in  the  various  institutions  purporting  to  offer  training 
programs  in  planning. 

There  are  at  present  about  18  schools  in  the  country  offering  profes- 
sional planning  courses.  In  the  majority  of  these  schools,  the  work  leads 
to  a  planning  degree.  While  two  or  three  offer  undergraduate  curricula 
leading  to  undergraduate  degrees,  most  schools  offer  work  leading  but  to 
a  graduate  degree. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  here  the  large  problem  of  the  types  and 
extent  of  prerequisite  schooling  deemed  advisable  in  order  to  undertake 
the  specialization  in  a  recognized  professional  training  curriculum.  Nei- 
ther shall  I  attempt  to  debate  the  question  of  undergraduate  vs.  gradu- 
ate curricula  in  planning.  One  fact  is  evident,  however — it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  crowd  in  even  a  minimum  curriculum  in  a  two  year  graduate 
period — even  though  a  student  comes  with  a  specialization  in  a  related 
field.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  a  large  percentage  of  the 
present  curricula.  It  is  on  this  problem  that  the  AIP  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  its  sub-committee  on  Planning  Curricula  shed  much  light  and 
point  the  way  toward  possible  solutions.  The  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  covering  the  Content  of  Professional  Curricula  in  Planning 
advocates  satisfactory  coverage,  either  in  the  curriculum  or  as  a  prereq- 
uisite, subject  matter  about  as  follows: 

A.  General  basic  education  including  a  number  of  special  courses  each 
in  sociology,  economics,  government,  and  in  geographic  relationships  to 
planning. 

B.  Basic  tools  including  analytical  techniques,  presentation  techniques, 
design  techniques. 

C.  Specialized  education  for  planning  including  general  principles  re- 
lating to  history  and  legislation;  and  under  planning  elements,  a  thor- 
ough   acquaintance   with   land   use    and    population    distribution,    housing, 
transportation,   transit,  utilities,   schools   and  recreation,  protective  and 
other  government  services,  effectuation  of  plans  for  public  work. 

This  is  a  large  but  essential  educational  order.  Furthermore,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  argue  against  the  recommendations  set  forth  in  the  preliminary 
report  of  the  AIP  sub-committee  on  Professional  Education  where  it  con- 
cludes that  major  short  comings  under  any  one  of  these  three  main  group- 
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ings  mentioned  above  should  be  considered  grounds  for  refusal  of  ac- 
crediting by  the  AIP — a  matter  now  being  considered  by  that  organiza- 
tion. 

While  several  institutions  are  approaching  a  well  developed  curricu- 
lum, many  schools  are  laboring  under  financial  or  administrative  limita- 
tions— or  both.  For  administrative  efficiency,  most  universities  and  col- 
leges have  been  and  are  now  attempting  to  organize  the  work  given  so  as  to 
minimize  the  administrative  overhead.  Thus  we  have  the  consolidation 
of  departments  and  the  attachment  of  new  or  minor  curricula  to  major 
established  departments  or  schools.  There  are  some  notable  exceptions  to 
this  situation.  A  number  of  recent  developments  indicate  a  counter  trend. 
I  refer  to  the  recent  programs  inaugurated  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley. 

Most  institutions,  especially  the  private  ones,  are  having  increasing 
financial  difficulties.  Salaries  and  plant  expenses  are  going  up.  Endow- 
ments are  declining.  Financial  assistance  from  foundations  is  likewise 
diminishing.  Although  tuition  seems  high,  it  pays  hardly  half  of  the  edu- 
cational bill.  In  light  of  this  financial  situation,  many  institutions  hesitate 
to  launch  into  new  or  expanded  teaching  programs. 

Just  as  the  profession  of  planning  is  relatively  young — so  the  training 
programs  are  in  their  infancy.  Few  schools  have  been  offering  work  for 
more  than  ten  years — a  number  for  but  two  or  three  years  or  less.  Teach- 
ing standards  are  only  now  evolving  and  far  from  full  development.  Ex- 
perimentation in  teaching  methods  and  content  is  not  unhealthy.  There 
is  therefore  considerable  justification  for  the  present  diversity  in  the  plan- 
ning curricula  at  a  number  of  institutions. 

It  is  my  belief  that  an  institution  offering  planning  training  has  a 
multifold  educational  challenge,  if  not  an  obligation.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding a  curriculum  for  the  full-time  professional  student  seeking  a  de- 
gree, courses  should  be  developed  for  students  in  associated  disciplines 
who  are  or  should  be  interested.  Another  obligation  is  to  offer  post-col- 
lege training  for  persons  now  working  in  the  profession.  This  latter  en- 
deavor might  range  from  regular  evening  courses  to  workshops,  refresher 
courses,  or  seminars.  A  number  of  such  programs  are  now  being  spon- 
sored by  several  institutions.  We  could  mention  the  good  work  carried 
on  at  M.I.T.  in  its  late  summer  conference,  the  extensive  evening  pro- 
grams and  special  conferences  and  seminars  at  Columbia,  and  even  such 
conferences  as  the  present  ASPO  meeting. 

An  effective  method  of  teaching  applicable  to  certain  phases  of  the 
curriculum  is  that  of  collaborative  endeavor.  Such  collaboration  would 
range  from  work  by  two  students  majoring  in  planning,  to  group  efforts 
involving  students  in  several  related  departments,  and  to  student  collab- 
oration with  planning  agencies.  Here,  too,  several  schools  are  meeting 
with  considerable  success. 
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Greater  recognition  is  also  being  given  by  the  colleges  to  the  value  of 
related  research  programs.  The  schools  should  not  only  sponsor  basic 
research  but  should  provide  the  student  with  the  opportunity  of  participa- 
tion in  such  investigations.  Likewise,  there  must  be  a  constant  analysis  of 
the  fundamentals  and  standards  which  the  student  and  the  professional 
person  should  have  at  his  command.  Existing  developments  and  planned 
communities  must  be  restudied  and  their  successfulness  assayed. 

These  areas  of  academic  training,  of  professional  services,  of  research 
and  investigation  are  comprehended  by  the  majority  of  educational  in- 
stitutions. The  inauguration  of  programs  in  each  area  on  a  sound  basis 
does  not  take  place  rapidly.  We  who  are  associated  with  the  training  in- 
stitutions will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  there  is  much  room  for  improve- 
ment and  expansion  in  the  curriculum  offered  and  the  services  now  avail- 
able. We  shall  continue  to  seek  the  advice  and  co-operation  of  the  pro- 
fession in  the  accomplishment  of  this  mutual  task.  , 


Reporter's  Summary 

CARL  FEISS 
School  of  Architecture  and  Planning,  University  of  Denver 

and 

WILFRED  G.  WINHOLZ 
Executive  Director,  South  Side  Planning  Board,  Chicago 

At  the  beginning  of  this  session,  the  chairman  was  Jack  Kent  of  the 
Department  of  Regional  Planning,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
Unfortunately,  Kent  had  to  leave  during  the  reading  of  the  prepared  pa- 
pers, and  your  reporter  became  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Wilfred  G. 
Winholz  was  asked  at  the  last  moment  to  take  notes,  while  the  reporter- 
chairman  dealt  with  the  large  crowd  which  participated  eagerly  in  the 
discussion.  In  fact,  your  reporter,  who  was  surprised  at  the  large  attend- 
ance at  the  meeting  on  education  at  the  tail  end  of  the  conference,  was 
even  more  surprised  at  the  eagerness  with  which  the  papers  were  sub- 
jected to  scrutiny. 

The  meeting  closed  one-half  hour  after  the  set  time,  having  lost  al- 
most no  audience  and  with  many  applications  from  the  floor  still  pending. 

There  were  four  major  subjects  which  came  up  in  various  ways  during 
the  hour  and  a  half  of  the  general  session  after  the  excellent  speeches. 
These  four  subjects,  boiled  down,  consisted  of: 

1.  A  scrutiny  of  the  personality  of  the  young  planner 

2.  Questions  on  the  existence  of  the  professional  status  of  the  planner 
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3.  Civil  Service  interest  in  planning,  particularly  at  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment level 

4.  The  job  in  the  office:  Design  competency  vs.  Social  Science  com- 
petency. 

Obviously,  the  discussion  in  this  general  session  did  not  automatically 
fall  into  these  four  divisions.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  place  a  weight- 
ing or  emphasis  on  which  one  seemed  to  be  most  important  to  the  group. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  liveliness  of  the  meeting  was  the  fact 
that  curriculum  detail  was  omitted  and  the  discussion  centered  on  major 
philosophic  points  which  have  not  yet  been  resolved,  were  not  resolved  at 
the  meeting,  and  probably  will  not  be  settled  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
One  of  the  most  exciting  elements  in  the  session  was  the  fact  that  the  so- 
called  practical  planner  found  himself  coming  to  grips  with  problems  of 
theory  which  immediately  affected  his  operation,  wherever  it  might  be. 
The  fact  that  much  of  the  discussion  centered  around  matters  which  have 
been  continually  batted  around  by  planners  for  a  number  of  years  did  not 
affect  the  validity  of  the  arguments  or  the  need  for  such  batting  around. 
It  indicated  quite  clearly  that  planning  is  still  a  very  immature  art,  science, 
or  what  have  you,  and  that  the  questions  in  the  minds  of  some  on  its  pre- 
mature "professionalizing"  may  still  be  valid.  Certainly  there  was  no 
evidence  of  any  agreement  that  a  fixed  type  of  job  or  fixed  kind  of  man 
could  be  identified  and  all  the  old  saws  on  planning  were  taken  out  and 
sharpened  for  the  event. 

(1)  A  scrutiny  of  the  personality  of  the  young  planner — It  was  quite 
evident  that  all  is  not  sweetness  and  light  in  the  employment  field.  The 
young  planner  is  apparently  not  the  paragon  of  all  virtues  which  his 
broad  training  is  supposed  to  make  him.  One  gentleman,  who  shall  be 
nameless  in  this  summary  because  he  will  be  wanting  to  employ  more 
young  planners,  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  average  youngster  out  of 
school  was  not  happy  taking  directions  or  doing  the  necessary  routine 
work  which  would  normally  be  shoved  to  an  inexperienced  man.  He  made 
very  good  and  definite  points  on  the  need  for  the  understanding  that  a 
young  man  must  develop  from  practical  experience  in  the  hard  facts  of 
life.  He  made  it  clear  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  humility  and  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  with  others  less  expertly  trained  would  be  of  great  as- 
sistance in  avoiding  "failure  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder."  Jack  Howard 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  question  in  many  cases  was  whether  or  not 
schools  should  prepare  the  student  for  his  first  three  years  of  work  or  his 
last  twenty,  and  that  it  was  more  important  that  the  boy  be  trained  for 
thought  processes  than  simply  as  an  expert  draftsman.  This  brought  up 
discussion,  led  in  part  by  Ed  Wilkens,  that  the  student  in  school  needed 
a  sense  of  direction  and  that  all  planners  need  a  common  language  to 
clarify  their  role  both  with  each  other  and  with  the  public  at  large.  Since 
Wilkens  himself  is  a  past  master  at  the  planning  language  through  map- 
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ping  symbols,  he  spoke  with  authority,  although  it  was  obvious  as  the 
meeting  proceeded  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
clarity  of  visual  aids  and  the  obscurity  of  words. 

(2)  Questions  on  the  existence  of  the  "professional"  status  of  the  planner 
— Comey  of  Boston  worried  about  the  establishment  of  the  profession  of 
planning  and  felt  that  it  was  important  to  set  up  standards  by  which  the 
professional  could  be  identified.   He  considered  it  essential  to  combat  the 
feeling  on  the  part  of  outsiders  that  city  planning  is  not  professional  in 
nature  but  merely  a  "gathering  of  related  interests."    This  was  an  inter- 
esting point  which  unfortunately  was  not  further  scrutinized  either  by 
Comey  or  the  group.    He  went  on  to  say  that  there  was  need  for  estab- 
lishing a  broad  body  of  terms  and  techniques  sufficiently  related  to  offer 
to  the  public  an  understandable  unity.   While  the  discussion  did  not  de- 
velop around  the  theory  that  the  professional  planner  is  a  catch-all  of 
skills  and  knowledge,  Pomeroy  of  Westchester,  who  is  seldom  at  a  loss  for 
pungent  definitions,  stated  that  a  planning  staff  should  not  be  limited  to 
the  "so-called  planner"  but  should  include  an  economist,  a  sociologist  and 
a  social  anthropologist.   To  fix  the  Geddesian  quality  of  such  a  staff  Pom- 
eroy made  it  very  clear  that  he  was  against  any  "interchangeableness"  of 
staff  members.   In  some  ways  this  was  one  of  the  most  significant  opinions 
of  the  meeting,  since  the  prevalent  concept  of  the  professional  planner 
has  been  that  he  is  a  compendium  of  all  useful  knowledge  and  can  be 
shifted  or  shift  himself  from  pigeonhole  to  pigeonhole  at  will.    If  Pom- 
eroy is  correct,  the  professionalizing  of  the  planner  could  be  more  easily 
determined  upon  and  it  might  be  that  in  a  few  years  he  could  be  segre- 
gated from  a  plethora  of  jobs  and  given  a  role  in  an  exact  science.    Of 
course  this  would  be  for  identification  purposes  only.  However,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  chairman  noticed  a  continuing  use  of  the  words 
professional  planner  even  though  there  was  little  attempt  other  than  that 
of  Comey  and  Pomeroy  to  follow  through  on  the  word  professional.  This 
self-assurance  on  the  part  of  the  speakers  was  comforting.   Your  reporter 
sensed  no  questioning  of  the  postulate  that  being  a  "professional"  makes 
a  better  planner. 

(3)  Civil  Service  interest  in  planning,  particularly  at  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment level — Neither  Shocken  of  Kansas  nor  H.  V.  Miller  of  Tennessee  was 
confident  of  the  field  and  they  brought  up  some  disturbing  thoughts. 
Shocken  suggested  that  men  trained  in  physical  planning  might  want  to  be 
sociologists  and  vice  versa.   He  urged  a  revaluation  of  jobs  through  a  fur- 
ther investigation  of  experience  in  the  field.    Miller  did  not  help  any- 
thing £>y  throwing  in  a  suggestion  that  courses  in  geography  should  be 
added  to  the  curriculum  of  schools  of  planning  to  act  as  connecting  links 
between  physical  planning  and  social  science.   There  was  some  attempt  to 
get  specific  at  this  juncture  and  Mitchell  felt  that  political  science  and 
other  sciences  are  a  necessary  part  of  any  planner's  training.    He  stated 
that  some  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  personnel  officers  are  beginning  to 
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recognize  the  professional  classification  of  planners  but  few  have  personal 
knowledge  of  requirements.  Fred  Adams  felt  that  the  situation  might  be 
simplified  if  we  did  not  worry  too  much  about  a  man's  degree  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  he  is  a  planner  but  that  he  might  be  treated.,  as  in 
the  field  of  medicine,  to  a  period  of  general  internship  before  specializing. 
I  need  not  remind  Professor  Adams  here  that,  estimable  as  the  idea  might 
be,  it  is  contrary  to  accepted  procedures  in  the  non-medical  educational 
areas.  It  might  be  well  worth  trying  on  a  few  of  our  guinea  pigs  too. 

Not  a  great  deal  was  gained  in  those  parts  of  the  meeting  in  which 
Civil  Service  was  brought  up  except  a  reaffirmation  of  the  fact  that  Civil 
Service  was  interested,  wanted  to  help  and  hoped  that  in  time  the  planners 
would  become  more  specific  in  self-definition,  so  job  definitions  could  be- 
come more  valid. 

(4)  The  job  in  the  office:  Design  competency  vs.  Social  Science  compe- 
tency— This  was  the  hottest  meat  of  the  feast.  It  began  with  a  statement  by 
Frazer  of  Kalamazoo  early  in  the  meeting  that  there  was  a  very  real  need 
for  skilled  physical  designers  in  most  communities  because  of  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  how  to  do  good  physical  planning  on  the  part  of  local  archi- 
tects, engineers  and  landscape  architects.  Frazer's  comments  began  slowly 
to  kindle  a  fire,  and  during  the  course  of  the  afternoon  more  and  more 
people  spoke  to  his  point,  until  toward  the  end  of  the  meeting  all  other 
matters  were  dropped  to  discuss  the  needs  for  design  competency  as 
against  the  need  for  other  competencies  in  the  office.  Bacon  of  Phila- 
delphia said  that  the  planner  must  be  a  good  designer,  for  either  a  large 
or  a  small  city,  which  belief  was  seconded  vigorously  by  Ruchti  of  Long 
Beach,  who  complained  that  the  schools  were  deficient  in  such  training. 
Schoenfeld  of  Cleveland  queried  the  feeling  that  there  have  to  be  two 
separate  functions  to  the  job,  one  the  preparation  of  basic  studies  and  two, 
the  preparation  of  basic  plans,  both  founded  on  sound  theory  and  not  nec- 
essarily design. 

Pomeroy  commented  on  his  own  lack  of  training  in  physical  planning, 
bewailed  the  fact  that  he  was  continuously  conscious  of  the  handicap  of 
his  not  being  able  to  get  on  the  table  (not  under)  and  do  a  design  job. 
This  was  somewhat  in  denial  of  his  own  theory  of  the  non-interchange- 
ability  of  staff  members.  Orton  of  New  York  deplored  setting  one  type 
of  skill  against  the  other  and  wisely  said  that  a  person  without  design 
ability  needs  and  will  find  other  skills  and  knowledge  to  compensate  for 
this  deficiency.  Moore  of  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  seconded  this  point  of 
view  but  felt  as  well  that  the  training  of  most  designers  was  too  highly 
specialized  with  the  result  that  they  did  not  understand  relationships  to 
other  sciences.  The  designer  needed  to  learn  how  to  ask  questions  of 
other  technicians  and  get  help  in  putting  unfamiliar  material  together  to 
augment  his  own  field  of  competency.  There  were  a  great  many  comments 
from  the  floor  urging  more  and  greater  skills  in  the  physical  planning  and 
design  side.  Your  reporter  was  not  able  to  determine  that  this  was  be- 
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cause  there  were  more  physical  planners  in  the  audience  than  social  sci- 
entists or  because  there  might  be  a  real  deficiency  of  well  trained  physical 
planners  and  this  was  a  genuine  plea  for  help  from  the  local  officials  pres- 
ent. Whichever  it  was,  it  made  for  good  discussion  of  a  type  which  has 
neither  beginning  nor  end.  The  chairman  could  not  refrain  from  recalling 
to  the  attention  of  the  group  the  final  paragraphs  of  his  speech,  "Job 
Specifications  for  the  Archangel  Gabriel,"  for  the  National  Planning  Con- 
ference the  previous  year  dealing  with  design  versus  social  science  com- 
petency. It  is  hoped  that  space  will  be  provided  in  subsequent  confer- 
ences for  a  continuation  of  this  annually  debatable  issue. 


National  Planning  Policy 

Participants 

JOHN  M.  DUCEY,  Executive  Director,  National  Association  of  Housing  Offi- 
cials, Chairman 

JOHN  W.  CONE,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts 

JOHN  DYCKMAN,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 
MARTIN  MEYERSON,  Director  of  Planning,  Chicago  Housing  Authority,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

IRA  M.  ROBINSON,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 
MINNIE  S.  RUTH,   Chicago  Land  Clearance  Commission,   Chicago,   Illinois, 
Reporter 

The  session  on  a  National  Planning  Policy  sponsored  by  the  Commit- 
tees for  Planning,  Research  and  Action  started  with  a  preliminary  round- 
table  discussion  by  the  primary  participants  and  was  then  opened  to 
discussion  from  the  floor. 

Three  interpretations  of  national  planning  were  presented.  The  New 
York  group  was  primarily  concerned  with  a  national  policy  for  urban 
development,  i.e.,  the  setting  of  goals  and  policies  for  local  communities. 
The  Chicago  group  was  concerned  with  a  comprehensive  national  plan- 
ning program  dealing  with  all  fields  of  the  economy,  including  population, 
resources,  economics,  foreign  relations,  etc.  Other  groups  favored  the 
further  concentration  of  certain  controls  that  now  exist  in  transportation, 
federal  aid,  foreign  trade,  etc. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  most  important  problems  facing  local 
planners  and  housers  are  the  result  of  national  problems.  For  instance,  the 
cost  of  materials  is  dependent  on  resources,  industrial  policies  are  depend- 
ent on  wage  structure  and  population  movement. 

Another  area  of  concern  in  defining  a  national  planning  policy  was 
that  of  measurements  of  adequacy  or  standards.  These  standards  are  vital 
to  the  identifying  and  setting  up  of  national  goals. 

The  role  of  the  individual  and  the  local  communities  was  repeatedly 
stressed  by  the  primary  participants  as  well  as  from  the  floor.  If  planning 
is  to  be  a  democratic  process,  it  is  up  to  the  planner  to  present  alternatives 
to  the  people ;  it  is  then  up  to  them  to  make  the  final  choice. 

If  a  national  planning  policy  is  established,  there  is  also  need  for  leg- 
islation and  administrative  machinery  to  carry  it  out.  The  National  Re- 
sources Planning  Board  agency  was  favored  by  some;  others  felt  the 
agency  by-passed  the  wishes  of  the  local  communities ;  and  still  others  felt 
it  did  not  go  far  enough. 

In  order  to  obtain  national  planning  through  a  gradual  but  increasing 
acceptance,  it  was  the  feeling  of  METCOP  that  action  should  start  imme- 
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diately  at  the  local  level.  The  New  York  group  developed  a  statement 
after  considerable  discussion  and  thought.  It  was  their  feeling  that  long- 
range  goals  might  follow  later.  On  behalf  of  METCOP,  Richard  May,  Jr., 
presented  the  following  statement : 

The  New  York  Metropolitan  Committee  for  Planning 

Statement  on 
THE  NEED  FOR  A  NATIONAL  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  POLICY 

If  the  city  fails,  America  fails.  .  .  .  City  planning,  county 
planning,  rural  planning,  state  planning,  regional  planning, 
must  be  linked  together  in  the  higher  strategy  of  American  na- 
tional planning  and  policy,  to  the  end  that  our  national  and  lo- 
cal resources  may  best  be  conserved  and  developed  for  our  hu- 
man use.' 

(Our  Cities — Their  Role  in  the  National  Economy,  National 
Resources  Committee,  issued  in  June,  1937.) 

People  everywhere  judge  their  society  in  terms  of  living  standards  and 
employment  opportunities.  The  challenge  to  democratic  government  in  these 
days  of  ideological  warfare  lies  in  meeting  these  basic  needs.  Our  objective  is 
to  develop,  by  democratic  means,  healthy  communities  which  will  provide 
pleasant  and  efficient  backgrounds  for  human  living  and  economic  activity. 
Congestion  and  blight  are  undermining  the  social  foundations  of  our  cities 
by  generating  a  state  of  chronic  dissatisfaction  with  urban  environment.  At 
the  same  time,  they  undermine  their  economic  foundations  by  hindering  the 
efficient  production,  distribution  and  exchange  of  goods  and  services. 

To  solve  the  problems  of  our  urban  areas  resulting  from  years  of  neglect 
*  is  a  task  beyond  the  capability  of  any  local  government.  An  unbalanced 
system  of  political  representation  guarantees  rural  areas  large  majorities  in 
state  legislatures,  thus  further  minimizing  the  probability  of  adequate  action 
at  the  state  level.  As  a  result,  federal  aid  to  municipalities  is  becoming 
more  and  more  essential.  The  amount  of  this  aid  is  in  itself  justification  for 
a  national  urban  development  policy.  Such  a  policy,  coordinated  at  the 
federal  level,  should  be  carried  out  through  federally  sponsored  regional 
planning  and  development  programs  throughout  the  country.  Under  such  a 
policy,  federal  aid  for  all  capital  improvements  would  be  allocated  to  local 
bodies  in  conformity  with  regional  programs  worked  out  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  localities  themselves. 

The  over-congestion  of  our  cities  is  the  result  of  a  vicious  circle.  Moti- 
vated by  the  presence  of  an  adequate  labor  force  and  market,  industries  have 
preferred  to  locate  in  or  near  our  larger  centers  of  population.  Attracted 
by  these  employment  opportunities,  large  numbers  of  people  have  migrated 
to  cities.  The  increased  labor  force  and  market  attracts  still  more  industries, 
and  so  on.  This  process  has  resulted  not  only  in  over-congestion  and  blight 
with  the  accompanying  economic  and  social  loss  to  cities,  but  also  in  the 
social  impoverishment  of  the  countryside  which  is  constantly  being  drained 
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of  its  most  advanced,  enterprising,  and  independent  human  element.  The 
concentration  of  cultural  and  political  activity  has  followed  the  concentration 
of  economic  activity  and  population.  Thus  a  dangerous  and  ever-increasing 
chasm  has  been  created  between  the  vital  interests  of  the  citizens  of  our 
urban  and  rural  areas. 

Since  1940,  cities  and  their  suburbs  have  grown  by  16  million  people; 
.the  equivalent  of  400  cities  of  40,000  population  each,  or  50  such  cities  per 
year.  Urban  growth  will  continue  at  a  somewhat  reduced  rate  for  the  next 
25  years.  The  total  population  incre?se  estimated  for  the  nation  by  1975  is 
21  million.  To  attempt  to  accommodate  the  urban  share  of  this  increase  in 
and  around  our  larger  metropolitan  centers  would  largely  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  any  improvement  in  the  inadequate  living  standards  they  now  offer. 
Positive  steps  must  be  taken  to  guide  this  increase  elsewhere,  and  positive 
assistance  must  be  offered  new  areas  to  enable  them  to  accommodate  this 
increase.  The  national  urban  development  policy  should  link  the  redevelop- 
ment of  our  larger  metropolitan  districts  with  the  enlargement  of  existing 
small  communities  and  with  the  construction  of  entirely  new  cities. 

To  achieve  a  coordinated  decentralization  of  employment,  population,  cul- 
tural activity,  and  political  responsibility,  the  primary  stress  of  a  national 
urban  development  policy  should  be  on  the  need  for  public  guidance  of 
industrial  location.  The  cessation  of  population  growth  at  the  center  of  our 
largest  metropolitan  areas  would  enable  a  more  effective  rebuilding  of  their 
blighted  sections.  Today,  the  housing  emergency,  caused  by  the  continued 
urbanization  of  our  population,  forces  the  acceptance  of  inadequate  living 
standards. 

As  a  nation,  we  cannot  devote  all  of  our  energies  to  the  patching  up  of 
the  rotten  fabric  of  our  existing  cities.  We  cannot  allow  public  action  to  be 
entirely  restricted  by  the  necessity  to  salvage  the  largely  fictitious  values 
buried  in  their  decaying  physical  plants.  Using  exclusively  such  methods, 
we  fall  further  and  further  behind  in  the  race  to  keep  up  with  our  con- 
tinually advancing  technology.  The  reorganization  of  our  physical  environ- 
ment can  be  attempted  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  its  importance  to  the 
nation  without  transgressing  from  our  democratic  principles  of  social  or- 
ganization. With  the  freedom  found  only  in  entirely  new  beginnings,  through 
the  creation  of  new  cities,  we  would  work  out  the  best  possible  pattern  to  be 
followed  in  the  redevelopment  of  our  older  centers.  We  have  come  to  the 
end  of  the  era  of  progress  through  small  measures  motivated  by  small  think- 
ing. To  go  on  from  here  we  must  re-examine  our  heritage,  carefully  choose 
the  seeds  of  progress  and  transplant  them  into  a  new  and  better  soil,  where 
their  growth  will  be  unhampered  by  the  countless  errors  of  the  past.  To 
chart  out  this  new  road  and  to  guide  us  toward  a  better  world,  the  nation 
must  evolve  a  bold  and  positive  national  urban  development  policy. 

THE  NEW  YORK  METROPOLITAN  COMMITTEE  FOR  PLANNING 

Martin  Meyerson  presented  a  preliminary  statement  by  the  National 
Planning  Committee  of  the  Association  for  Planning  Research  and  Action 
of  Chicago  which  included  the  following  provisions  as  goals  that  can  be 
effectively  pursued  only  through  comprehensive  national  planning: 
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The  National  Planning  Committee  of  the  Association  for  Planning  Re- 
search and  Action  in  Chicago  believes  it  is  essential  for  this  country  to  main- 
tain a  continuous  comprehensive  national  planning  program.  With  such 
planning  we  feel  that  inefficiency  in  government,  in  production  and  distribu- 
tion by  private  enterprise,  in  utilization  of  natural  resources,  may  be  avoided. 
More  important,  we  think  that  such  planning  is  essential  in  order  to  avoid 
economic  depressions  and  to  help  achieve  levels  of  adequacy  in  terms  of  the 
goods,  services,  and  community  and  cultural  life  needed  and  desired  by  the 
people  of  this  country. 

In  order  that  we  make  steady,  unreceding  progress  toward  the  realization 
of  these  major  objectives,  such  a  planning  program  must  be  instituted.  For 
only  planning  can  give  any  program  directed  to  the  national  welfare  the 
panoramic  view  of  the  inter-relationships  between  the  major  goals,  and  their 
priority  for  achievement,  which  will  prevent  the  energies  of  government  and 
private  parties  being  dissipated  in  a  futile  "one  step  forward,  two  steps 
back"  effort.  With  national  planning  we  can  coordinate  efforts,  compromise 
conflicting  ends,  and  by  establishing  a  rational  structure  of  priorities  deter- 
mine what  goals  can  command  scarce  means  at  the  expense  of  other  uses. 

Many  aims  oriented  toward  the  achievement  of  a  higher  material  and 
cultural  standard  of  living  for  the  individual  and  the  nation  are  widely 
enough  accepted  as  American  goals,  we  feel,  to  be  admitted  as  assumptions  by 
a  national  planning  group.  These  selected  goals  have  been  tested  against  the 
historically  established  equalitarian  and  humanistic  premises  which  have  given 
a  literal,  democratic  base  to  our  nation  since  the  founding  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  our  conviction  that  these  ends  can  be  effectively  pursued  only 
through  national  planning.  Some  of  these  goals  are  set  out  as  follows: 

1.  Planning  for  maximum  efficiency  in  the  exploitation  of  natural  re- 
sources includes: 

a.  Improved  methods  for  assessing  the  availability  of  resources,  and 
ample  opportunity  for  experimentation  in  new  uses  of  existing  re- 
sources. 

b.  Maximum  exploitation  of  new  resources  and  technology  (such  as 
peace-time  uses  of  atomic  energy),  as  they  are  discovered  and  de- 
veloped. 

c.  The  maintenance  of  a  balance  between  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  resources  for  the  future,  and  optimum  use,  consistent  with 
desired  present  levels  of  living  and  targets  for  future  satisfactions. 

2.  Effective  exploitation  of  natural  resources  involves: 

a.  A  system  of  world  trade  directed  to  the  optimum  economic  inter- 
dependence of  nations  based   on   the   most   economically   rational 
specialization  consistent  with  national  development  programs. 

b.  Rationalization  of  transportation  to  allow  for  the  maximum  mobility 
of  goods,  services  and  people. 

3.  In  order  that  the  power,  products  and  services  developed  from  our  re- 
sources can  be  made  widely  available,  the  goals  must  be: 

a.  Improvement  of  underdeveloped  areas  in  the  nation. 

b.  Elimination  of  cyclical  fluctuations  in  the  economy. 

c.  Elimination  of  uneconomic  monopolies  in  financing,  production,  and 
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distribution,  and  removal  of  private  impediments  to  the  maximum 
production  of  goods  and  services  consistent  with  such  other  goals 
as  personal  mobility,  conservation  of  resources,  and  free  association 
of  persons. 

4.  In  terms  of  consumers'  goods,  the  national  goals  are: 

a.  Adequate  housing — housing  suitable  for  various   climatic  regions, 
for  all  types  and  sizes  of  family,  and  income  groups. 

b.  Adequate  nutrition — to  insure  the  provision  of  necessary  food  ele- 
ments to  all  people. 

c.  Ample  and  diversified  clothing. 

5.  In  terms  of  social  patterns,  the  aims  are: 

a.  Medical  and  health  facilities  available  to  all. 

b.  Minimization  of  labor  as  a  hidden  social  cost. 

c.  Well  planned  cities,  towns  and  countryside. 

6.  Assuming  increased  leisure,  the  cultural  goals  are: 

a.  Opportunity  and  encouragement  for  various  forms  of  cultural  par- 
ticipation. 

b.  Opportunity  and  encouragement  for  all  varieties  of  education  (and 
research). 

7.  Work  and  retirement  opportunities  available  to  all. 

8.  The  elimination  of  waste  at  all  levels  of  government. 

9.  The  prevention  of  war. 

The  views  expressed  above  are  based  on  certain  assumptions:  the  assump- 
tion that  inefficiency  and  waste  are  undesirable;  the  assumption  that  economic 
depressions  are  also  undesirable  because  of  the  joblessness  and  resulting 
poverty  accompanying  them.  These  are  widely  held  assumptions  in  con- 
temporary American  society.  We  believe  that  the  goals  listed  above  are  the 
wants  of  almost  everybody  and  that  the  necessary  shift  is  to  want  them  for 
everybody  else.  These  goals  should  desirably  serve  as  a  starting  point  for  a 
comprehensive  national  planning  program. 

We  believe  that  the  eliminatioa  of  the  evils  implied  by  the  statement  of 
goals  can  be  accomplished.  We  believe  further  that  the  accomplishment  of 
this  panorama  of  goals  can  be  achieved  only  through  over-all  national  plan- 
ning. Otherwise  the  achievement  of  single  goals  might  be  performed  in 
such  fashion  as  to  impede  or  negate  other  goals  equally  desired. 

We  regard  the  national  development  plan  as  having  a  double  focus — a 
relatively  long  range  focus  of  perhaps  15  years,  and  to  implement  and  give 
content  to  the  long  range  plan,  a  short  range  focus  of  perhaps  3-6  months. 
Such  a  plan  should  indicate  patterns  for  over-all  national  development  for 
the  distribution  and  location  of  industry,  for  railroads,  highways,  airports  and 
other  forms  of  transportation,  for  levels  of  agricultural  and  industrial  produc- 
tion by  types  of  commodities,  for  housing,  education,  health,  welfare,  recrea- 
tion, national  defense.  It  shall  include  land  use  and  facility  plans  for  the 
nation  and  also  employment  budgets,  public  and  private  capital  budgets, 
and  operating  budgets.  Such  a  plan  could  be  advisory  in  nature.  If  so 
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directed,  it  would  indicate  to  national,  state  and  local  governments  the  nature 
of  controls  needed  to  achieve  the  desired  goals. 

We  feel  that  such  planning  must  be  reflected  in  a  comprehensive  develop- 
ment plan  for  the  nation,  both  long  term  and  short  term:  such  a  plan  to 
provide  a  perspective  in  accordance  with  which  both  public  and  private  de- 
cisions can  be  made  most  fruitfully.  By  suggesting  the  preparation  of  such 
a  development  plan,  we  are  not  necessarily  recommending  the  extension  of 
government  control.  We  feel,  rather,  that  decisions  concerning  which  gov- 
ernment controls  are  needed  can  only  be  wisely  made  within  a  planning 
framework;  such  a  framework  could  indicate  the  purposes  for  which  the 
controls  might  be  used.  Consistent  with  the  basic  goals  of  planning  within 
a  democratic  framework,  the  political  goals  are: 

1.  The  institution  of  a  planning  agency  which  will  retain  a  tendency 
toward  decentralization  of  responsibility  and  control. 

2.  Participation  in  political  action  by  all  people  on  an  equal  basis. 

3.  Democratization   of   the   planning   process    by   encouragement   of   the 
articulation  of  interests  and  expressions  of  goals  of  all  the  people,  and  of  the 
repeated  refinement  of  goals  already  accepted. 

4.  Extension  of  the  geographical,  social,  political  and  economic  interest 
bases  of  the  planning  process,  with  the  purpose  of  synthesizing  these  interests 
and  perfecting  planning  as  an  instrument  for  the  expression  of  the  'national 
interest.' 

The  above  discussion  has  been  framed  in  terms  of  widely  held  existing 
goals.  However,  since  goals  are  in  constant  change,  we  feel  planning  must  be 
cognizant  of  such  change  and  assist  in  its  formation.  As  a  most  important 
task  of  planning  in  this  direction,  it  is  essential  that  the  consequences  of  pur- 
suing alternative  goals  be  made  clear  and,  when  possible,  tested.  (Only 
planning  can  do  this.) 

We  believe  that  this  planning  function  should  perhaps  be  centralized  in 
an  agency,  partly  public  (with  responsibility  to  both  executive  and  legisla- 
ture) and  partly  private  (labor,  business,  agriculture  and  professions).  We 
feel  further  that  the  operations  of  such  an  agency  should  lean  as  heavily  as 
possible  on  local  and  regional  activities. 

Democracy  will  best  be  served  by  the  invention  of  ways  in  which  effective 
participation  can  be  accomplished  in  the  processes  of  making  and  administer- 
ing policies  at  all  levels  of  government.  Authority  is  a  continuous  two-way 
process,  or  it  becomes  tyranny.  The  task  of  democracy  is  to  discover  ways  of 
structuring  participation  in,  and  responsibility  for,  authority,  active  and 
creative  ways  in  addition  to  sole  reliance  upon  the  political  ballot.  Oppor- 
tunity must  be  created  for  a  large  number  of  citizens  to  participate  directly 
in  government  and  the  planning  process  at  all  levels,  especially  the  local  one. 

Planning  can  operate  within  an  authoritative  political  framework  or 
within  a  democratic  political  framework,  just  as  a  judicial  system  can  operate 
within  both  structures.  It  is  our  belief  that  democratic  planning  within  a 
democratic  society  can  and  must  be  achieved.  Such  democratic  planning,  in- 
stead of  hindering  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  could  extend  the  freedom 
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of  the  individual,  partly  by  freeing  him  from  these  forms  of  regimentation 
engendered  by  public  and  private  inefficiencies  and  partly  by  freeing  him 
from  the  pressure  of  material  needs. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  Chicago  group,  the  Association  for 
Planning  Research  and  Action,  draw  up  a  statement  based  on  the  discus- 
sion of  the  meeting  for  circulation  and  comment  among  the  local  chap- 
ters of  the  "Committees  for  Planning  Research  and  Action."  It  was  felt 
that  in  this  way  there  would  evolve  an  agreement  on  policy  which  could 
be  the  basis  for  action. 


Planning  in  Canada 

Participants 

HUMPHREY  CARVER,  Chairman,  Research  Committee,  Central  Mortgage  and 
Housing  Corporation  of  Canada,  Chairman 

ALAN  H.  ARMSTRONG,  Executive  Director,  Community  Planning  Association 

of  Canada 
H.  PETER  OBERLANDER,  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  of  Canada 

Carver:  We  are  going  to  sketch  in  very  broadly  in  this  informal  dis- 
cussion the  background  of  planning  affairs  in  Canada. 

To  begin  with,  I  want  to  suggest  the  idea  that  any  planning  system  is 
indigenous  to  the  geographical  nature  of  a  country  and  also  to  the  ways 
and  attitudes  of  its  people.  For  this  reason,  the  planning  problems  that 
arise  in  Canada  and  the  approach  to  their  solution  differ  somewhat  from 
the  problems  and  the  approach  in  either  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain. 

Armstrong:  The  land  area  of  Canada  is  larger  than  that  of  continental 
United  States  although  our  population  at  this  moment  is  exactly  9  per  cent 
of  yours.  The  present  distribution  of  population  in  Canada  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  the  United  States.  Our  densest  areas  of  settlement  are 
toward  the  centre  of  the  continent,  rather  than  along  the  seaboards.  To 
remove  from  the  Canadian  scene  a  strip  of  land  a  hundred  miles  wide 
and  extending  from  Quebec  City  on  the  east  to  Windsor  (opposite  De- 
troit) on  the  west  would  be  to  remove  over  half  the  population  of  the 
country.  This  small  strip  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  Lower 
Great  Lakes  contains  the  majority  of  our  larger  cities;  dividing  the  strip 
roughly  into  thirds  are  the  two  metropolitan  cities  of  over  a  million  in- 
habitants (Montreal  and  Toronto).  Of  the  other  Canadians  outside  this 
strip,  there  are  about  twice  as  many  living  from  the  Lakehead  westward 
as  live  from  Quebec  City  eastward. 

In  the  last  two  decades,  urbanization  and  industrialization  has  pro- 
ceded  very  rapidly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lower  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Law- 
rence and  at  the  southern  tip  of  our  Pacific  Coast  in  Vancouver.  The 
population  density  in  those  two  areas  is  comparable  with  most  of  the 
United  States  and  even  with  much  of  Europe.  Considerably  more  Ca- 
nadians are  townsmen  than  countrymen;  in  spite  of  the  tourist  advertise- 
ments, the  fact  is  that  Canada  is  a  rather  more  urban  country  taken  as  a 
whole  than,  for  instance,  is  France.  The  distribution  of  the  small  popula- 
tion in  clusters  within  a  sub-continent  and  the  rapid  urbanization  in  re- 
cent years  have  imposed  strains  on  the  governmental  machinery  for  phys- 
ical planning. 

Carver:   Geographically,   historically,   and   constitutionally   there   are 
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likely  to  be  continuing  differences  in  the  way  in  which  each  region  ap- 
proaches its  planning  affairs.  The  Provinces  are  each  operating  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances. 

Our  approach  to  planning  also  differs  from  that  of  the  U.S.  and  Great 
Britain  on  account  of  our  recent  social  history.  Canada  did  not  experience 
a  great  public  housing  program  such  as  that  in  Great  Britain  during  the  1930's, 
and  therefore,  we  did  not  develop  public  agencies  familiar  with  the  prac- 
tice of  designing  communities.  Canada  climbed  slowly  out  of  the  depres- 
sion of  the  thirties  and  in  1939  was  hit  suddenly  by  the  war  and  rapidly 
galvanized  into  social  and  economic  action  under  direction  of  an  extremely 
competent  central  government.  As  a  result  of  this  experience,  the  coun- 
try continued  to  rely  very  much  on  the  direct  action  of  the  central  govern- 
ment, particularly  in  housing  affairs. 

It  is  true  that  the  planning  movement  in  Canada  dates  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  Thomas  Adams  in  1915  as  an  advisor  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. As  a  resujt  of  the  time  he  spent  in  Canada,  there  was  some  plan- 
ning legislation  deposited  on  the  provincial  statute  books,  but  the  im- 
petus of  his  work  was  lost  during  the  extravagant  twenties  and  mournful 
thirties. 

I  will  first  describe  the  national  organization  concerned  with  planning 
and  then  we  will  give  some  details  of  planning  activity  across  the  country. 

First  of  all  there  is  the  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation, 
which  corresponds  with  HHFA  and  its  component  agencies  concerned 
with  private  and  public  housing.  CMHC  administers  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  1944,  through  five  regional  offices.  CMHC  also  has  conducted  a 
large  program  of  federally  owned  rental  housing  for  veterans.  New  leg- 
islation is  about  to  be  introduced  by  which  low  rental  housing  may  be 
built,  the  financing  and  subsidies  being  provided  by  the  central  and  pro- 
vincial governments  in  the  proportion  of  75  per  cent  and  25  per  cent. 
CMHC  also  has  at  its  disposal  considerable  funds  for  research  and  educa- 
tion. In  the  Community  Planning  Association  of  Canada  we  also  have  a 
national  organization  concerned  with  planning  which  has  no  exact  coun- 
terpart in  the  U.S.  Mr.  Alan  Armstrong  is  its  Executive  Director. 

Armstrong:  This  morning  Mr.  Vinton  referred  to  a  tendency  of  some 
planners  to  say  "Leave  it  to  us;  we  know  what  is  good  for  people."  The 
Community  Planning  Association  of  Canada  was  begun  by  people  who 
believed  in  an  opposite  approach  to  successful  planning  accomplishment. 
It  is  of  interest  though,  that  of  those  who  in  1946  proposed  the  formation 
of  our  Association,  the  majority  were  working  practitioners  in  city  plan- 
ning, architecture  and  engineering.  To  give  this  new  Association  some 
substance  and  resources,  its  founder  asked  for  national  government  grants, 
which  they  have  received  every  year  since  1946. 

The  object  of  the  Community  Planning  Association  of  Canada  is  to 
foster  public  understanding  and  public  participation  in  community  plan- 
ning. The  Association  is  composed  of  individuals  and  of  group  mem- 
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bers ;  they  are  all  believers  in  community  planning,  although  only  a  minor- 
ity are  competent  to  do  technical  work.  The  Association  engages  in  the 
study  of  planning  proposals  and  the  crystallization  and  expression  of  pub- 
lic opinion  about  those  proposals.  The  membership  of  the  Association  is 
organized  into  local  Branches  and  Provincial  Divisions. 

The  Association  publishes  monthly  bulletins  in  English  and  French, 
which  are  distributed  from  the  national  office  to  all  our  members  and  to 
a  good  many  people  outside  our  membership — people  in  positions  to  in- 
fluence public  development  policy. 

One  of  our  liveliest  activities  is  the  holding  of  regional  and  national 
conferences  which  enable  the  experts  and  the  interested  laymen  from  dif- 
ferent points  to  exchange  views  and  to  dissect  each  others'  thinking  on 
planning.  Some  of  the  Canadians  here  in  Cleveland  have  just  come  from 
such  a  National  Conference  in  Winnipeg. 

I  believe  the  Community  Planning  Association  of  Canada  may  have 
some  features  of  particular  interest  to  you  as  planning  officials.  For  in- 
stance, there  has  been  a  noticeable  tendency  of  planning  boards  to  recruit 
new  members  from  those  with  proven  interest  and  leadership  in  the  local 
units  of  our  voluntary  Association.  It  has  been  possible  at  times  for  a 
Branch  or  Division  of  our  Association  to  assist  in  a  campaign  for  changes 
in  planning  legislation,  or  for  the  renewal  or  increase  of  a  local  planning 
agency  budget,  or  for  the  maintenance  and  strengthening  of  a  local  plan- 
ning agency's  staff. 

Carver:  There  is  also  in  Canada  a  recently  organized  Institute  of  Pro- 
fessional Town  Planners.  It  corresponds  to  the  AIP.  This  organization  is 
centered  in  Toronto. 

We  will  now  try  to  give  you  a  brief  review  of  planning  activities  across 
the  country. 

Armstrong:  Some  of  you  have  seen  at  this  Conference  a  film  made  to 
show  the  planning  of  our  National  Capital  area  at  Ottawa.  It  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  Jacques  Greber,  in  consultation  with  a  group  of  Canadian  planners. 
The  most  striking  part  of  the  solution  is  perhaps  the  treatment  of  rail- 
ways ;  instead  of  an  existing  central  station  with  tracks  going  out  through 
many  quarters  of  the  city,  we  are  offered  a  peripheral  station  with  future 
trackage  to  follow,  for  the  most  part,  the  line  marking  the  limit  of  the 
intended  ultimate  urban  area.  Most  of  the  present  railroad  rights-of-way 
within  the  city  will  be  converted  into  parkways.  Instead  of  a  central 
group  of  government  buildings,  we  are  to  have  a  far-flung  pattern  of 
public  offices,  the  chief  groups  of  them  to  be  connected  by  these  park- 
ways. 

Montreal  is  the  largest  city  in  Canada  and  lies  a  little  over  a  hundred 
miles  east  of  the  Capital.  Montreal  is  an  important  railway  terminus  and 
stands  at  the  head  of  deep-sea  navigation  in  the  St.  Lawrence  system. 
Her  population  is  predominantly  French-speaking  and  she  is  the  only  city 
in  Canada  where  multi-family  buildings  for  rental  are  in  the  overwhelm- 
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ing  majority.  Montreal's  municipal  administration  is  also  unique  in 
Canada  and  within  it,  the  City  Planning  Department,  under  M.  Aime 
Cousineau,  is  probably  the  most  comfortably  established  planning  office 
in  the  Dominion. 

Further  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  City  of  Quebec  has  recently  ap- 
pointed a  Planning  Officer  in  the  person  of  Roland  Bedard  (who  was 
trained  at  Cornell).  Steps  are  being  taken  to  establish  a  Metropolitan 
Planning  Authority,  to  be  composed  of  the  Provincial  Government  as 
well  as  the  City  and  adjoining  municipalities,  because  Quebec  City  is 
the  Capital  of  the  Province. 

In  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  there  are  several  Planning  Com- 
missions at  Saint  John,  Fredericton,  Moncton  and  elsewhere.  In  Saint 
John  there  is  also  a  municipal  Housing  Commission  which  works  closely 
with  the  Planning  Commission  in  the  realization  of  the  plan.  A  feature 
of  special  interest  in  New  Brunswick  is  the  Provincial  Planning  Board, 
made  up  of  provincial  government  department  heads. 

The  most  recent  province  to  enter  our  Federal  system,  although  it  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  history  of  settlement,  is  Newfoundland.  The  plan- 
ning legislation  there  calls  for  the  setting  up  of  municipal  planning 
boards  much  like  those  in  the  other  Provinces  and  most  of  your  States. 

Finally,  some  reference  should  be  made  to  an  aspect  of  Canada's  de- 
velopment that  arises  from  the  distribution  of  our  population  and  the  na- 
ture of  our  economy.  If  Canadians  travel  northward  from  their  homes 
for  a  day,  they  are  likely  to  come  to  the  frontier  of  settlement.  Along 
this  edge  of  settlement  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  are  located  the  ex- 
tractive industries:  forest  operations,  mining  and  power  development. 
The  garrisons  for  these  extractive  industries  live  in  a  transcontinental 
chain  of  new  towns;  some  of  them  have  been  very  well  planned,  and 
many  more  of  them  offer  good  standards  in  construction  and  provision 
of  recreational  facilities.  We  have  not  really  collected  the  town-building 
experience  that  in  the  last  two  decades  has  gone  into  the  making  of  these 
two  dozen  new  Canadian  communities.  But  that  experience  may  contain 
clues  for  those  who  will  be  responsible  for  programs  of  dispersal  and 
new  town  development  in  the  future. 

Carver:  No  rah  McMurray,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  Planning 
Board  in  Windsor,  Ontario,  will  give  an  account  of  planning  work  in  the 
southern  areas  of  that  province. 

McMurray:  Ontario,  the  most  highly  industrialized  of  Canada's  ten  prov- 
inces, contains  more  than  one  third  of  the  nation's  population,  largely 
concentrated  within  a  200  mile  strip  north  of  the  American  border.  One 
city  of  a  million,  Toronto,  and  four  others  with  100,000  to  300,000  popu- 
lation are  located  here,  their  planning  problems  being  nearly  identical 
with  those  of  nearby  American  centers. 

With  powers  derived  from  the  Ontario  Planning  Act  of  1946,  125 
municipalities  are  contained  within  "Planning  Areas"  and  include  more 
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than  half  of  Ontario's  urban  population.  Toronto,  for  instance,  has  28 
municipalities  within  its  Planning  Area.  "Official  Plans"  have  been  drawn 
up  by  12  of  these  planning  authorities  and  have  been  approved  by  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Planning  and  Development. 

Regional  planning  is  being  recognized  as  an  obvious  necessity  in  this 
province,  which  varies  from  a  densely  populated  and  industrialized  area 
in  the  south  to  sparsely  settled  northern  reaches  where  wealth  lies  below 
ground  in  water  power  and  forests. 

The  control  and  conservation  of  water  resources  have  become  an  ever- 
increasing  necessity  in  the  province  and  have  led  to  the  establishment  of 
half  a  dozen  river  valley  authorities  under  provincial  enabling  legislation. 
Their  operations  have  yielded — almost  as  a  by-product — effective  regional 
recreational  planning;  their  recommendations  based  on  extensive  soil  and 
climatic  surveys  have  resulted  in  several  provincial  recreational  areas  and 
parks. 

Carver:  Jim  Murchison  has  been  doing  planning  work  in  Fort  William, 
Ontario,  and  he  will  give  some  account  of  conditions  at  the  Head-of-the- 
Lakes  and  in  Northern  Ontario. 

Murchison:  Unlike  Windsor  and  the  southern  parts  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  which  are  highly  industrialized  and  heavily  populated,  the  twin 
cities  of  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  at  the  Head-of-the-Lakes,  having 
a  combined  population  of  almost  seventy  thousand,  are  comparatively 
isolated;  the  closest  urban  centers  are  Winnipeg,  situated  five  hundred 
miles  to  the  West,  and  Toronto,  one  thousand  miles  to  the  East. 

The  surrounding  area  is  the  source  of  a  huge  pulpwood  supply,  re- 
sulting in  the  location  of  four  paper  mills  within  the  urban  area  and  three 
more  within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles.  There  is  consider- 
able precious  metal  mining  in  the  surrounding  district,  and  the  recent 
development  of  the  rich  iron  ore  deposits  at  Steep  Rock  has  added  con- 
siderably to  the  development  of  the  twin  cities.  However,  there  are  also 
the  Head-of-the-Lakes  ports  through  which  the  bulk  of  Western  Canada's 
wheat  crop  is  shipped ;  this,  combined  with  the  shipment  of  ore  and  the 
transshipment  of  manufactured  goods  to  the  western  provinces,  has  made 
the  twin  cities  a  most  important  shipping  center. 

As  these  natural  resources  are  being  developed  and  the  city's  strategic 
position  expands,  so  will  the  urban  area  grow;  consequently,  all  planning 
for  the  cities  of  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  must  be  undertaken  on 
the  basis  of  this  ever  growing  development.  Another  feature  which  will 
influence  its  physical  .planning  more  directly  is  that,  as  the  western  prov- 
inces become  more  populated,  more  goods  will  be  transshipped  through 
the  Head-of-the-Lakes  ports.  This  may  ultimately  result  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  some  of  these  goods  right  at  the  Lakehead,  or  at  least  of  some 
phase  in  the  process  of  production  being  undertaken  there. 

Carver:  Eric  Thrift,  Director  of  the  Winnipeg  Metropolitan  Plan,  will 
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describe  some  of  the  characteristic  planning  interest  in  the  three  Prairie 
Provinces. 

Thrift:  Before  discussing  local  planning  in  the  Canadian  Prairies,  I  would 
like  to  mention  work  of  a  regional  nature  which  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  Prairie  Farm  Rehabilitation  Administration  under  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  work  of  this  Administration  consists  es- 
sentially of  two  main  branches:  Water  Development  and  Land  Utiliza- 
tion. 

The  Water  Development  Program  has  initiated  construction  projects 
for  this  purpose  which  vary  all  the  way  from  small  stockwatering  dugouts 
to  major  dam  and  irrigation  projects.  Initially,  this  involved  a  great  deal 
of  engineering  survey  work  over  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  order  to 
put  a  co-ordinated  program  of  construction  into  effect.  Planning  for  this 
work  has  been  done  on  a  broad  regional  basis  in  terms  of  watersheds  and 
has  therefore  not  been  hemmed  in  by  municipal  or  provincial  boundaries. 

The  Land  Utilization  program  involved  the  operation  of  irrigation 
projects  in  the  development  of  sub-marginal  land  for  pasture  and  similar 
purposes,  and  assistance  to  farmers  in  establishing  themselves  on  good 
agricultural  land.  The  work  is  of  a  self-help  nature  in  that  the  farmers 
themselves  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  benefits  which  they  obtained 
from  the  Federal  program. 

Dealing  with  the  provinces  individually:  in  Alberta,  the  two  major 
cities,  Edmonton  and  Calgary,  are  actively  employed  in  planning.  Re- 
cently the  City  of  Edmonton,  the  provincial  Capital  and  a  center  of  the 
new  oil  field  developments,  received  recommendations  for  a  complete 
overhaul  of  its  planning  machinery  in  order  to  try  to  cope  adequately 
with  the  problems  that  are  facing  it  with  its  extremely  rapid  growth. 
Last  month,  they  appointed  their  first  full-time  municipal  planning  officer. 

In  Saskatchewan,  a  completely  new  Act  was  formulated  and  passed 
by  the  Legislature  in  1945.  This  enabling  Act  applies  to  all  municipal 
corporations  throughout  the  province  in  planning  matters.  It  is  admin- 
istered by  a  branch  of  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  and  under 
its  powers  the  City  of  Regina,  the  provincial  Capital,  has  prepared  a  gen- 
eral plan  and  a  number  of  the  smaller  centers  are  also  at  work.  In  this 
province,  however,  in  contrast  to  Alberta,  the  community  planning  prob- 
lem is  one  of  shrinking  urban  population;  it  is  the  active  policy  of  the 
provincial  government  to  encourage  agricultural  developments  and  rural 
settlements  with  an  emphasis  on  greater  social  services  in  these  areas. 

In  Manitoba,  outside  the  largest  urban  concentration  in  and  around 
Winnipeg,  the  city  of  Brandon,  second  in  size,  is  an  urban  area  which  has 
recently  developed  a  plan  under  the  Manitoba  Town  Planning  Act.  The 
other  major  planning  operation  is  that  in  and  around  Winnipeg,  the 
provincial  Capital.  A  number  of  the  towns  and  municipalities  adjoining 
Winnipeg  have  had  plans  in  operation  under  the  provincial  Act  since 
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the  late  1920's.  More  recently,  in  1944,  the  Cities  of  Winnipeg  and  St. 
Boniface  and  the  surrounding  municipalities  cooperatively  formed  the 
Metropolitan  Planning  organization;  planning  functions  for  this  area 
are  carried  on  by  this  body. 

Carver:  Mr.  Gawthrop,  who  is  Director  of  the  Regional  Development 
Division,  Department  of  Trade  and  Industry  in  British  Columbia,  will 
speak  about  planning  affairs  in  that  Province. 

Gawthrop :  Earlier  this  evening,  we  heard  of  the  concentration  of  popula- 
tion which  exists  along  the.  Canadian  side  of  the  International  Boundary. 
At  the  far  western  extremity  of  this  so-called  ribbon  of  settlement  will 
be  found  a  concentration  of  population  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  in 
British  Columbia. 

We,  too,  have  our  economic  headache  of  sorts  in  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  population  of  our  Province  resides  within  an  eighty- 
mile  radius  of  the  Post  Office  in  Vancouver,  which  is  our  largest  center 
of  population.  An  additional  14  percent  of  the  population  is  situated 
along  the  southern  boundary  of  British  Columbia,  south  of  our  main 
Transcontinental  lines,  leaving  a  very  vast  area  of  some  300,000  square 
miles  remaining  and  very  sparsely  settled  with  a  little  over  10  percent 
of  our  overall  population.  As  I  have  stated,  this  presents  a  problem  of 
considerable  economic  proportions  and  will  require  a  great  deal  of  plan- 
ning to  bring  about  some  measure  of  decentralization  of  both  population 
and  industry. 

There  are  two  key  factors  which  greatly  affect  our  planning  for  the 
future.  The  first  is  transportation.  At  present,  all  of  our  main  rail  routes 
of  communication  stem  from  the  southwestern  section  of  the  Province  in 
and  around  Vancouver  and  travel  in  an  easterly  direction  out  of  the  Province. 
There  have  been  no  north-south  lines  of  communication,  and  especially  rail 
communication,  to  facilitate  development  in  a  northerly  direction.  The  second 
factor  is  power  development.  The  Province  is  now  embarking  on  a  substan- 
tial program  under  this  heading  and  has  established  a  Power  Commission 
whose  plans  will  dovetail  with  the  opening  up  of  the  north-south  lines  of 
communication. 

In  conjunction  with  this,  the  Regional  Development  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Industry  has  undertaken  a  regional  breakdown 
of  the  Province  into  ten  main  Regional  Areas  and  further  sub-divided 
these  into  83  smaller  centers  to  determine  the  natural  resources  and  in- 
dustrial facilities  of  each;  this  will  serve  as  a  general  guide  to  prospective 
industrialists  and  has  helped  to  list  all  our  natural  assets,  pin-pointed  to 
specific  areas. 

Carver:  Mr.  Oberlander  has  prepared  a  report  on  "Canada's  Planning 
Experience  in  Housing  Her  War  Veterans,"  which  I  think  you  will  find  of 
interest. 
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CANADA'S  PLANNING  EXPERIENCE  IN  HOUSING  HER 
WAR  VETERANS. 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  Canada  will  have  added  370,000  housing  units 
to  her  total  stock  since  the  beginning  of  1945.  In  terms  of  the  wartime 
Curtis  Report  (Advisory  Committee  on  Reconstruction),  this  means  we 
will  have  fulfilled  more  than  half  of  its  anticipated  total  for  the  first 
postwar  decade  in  less  than  four  years  at  an  ever-rising  rate  of  construc- 
tion; in  U.  S.  terms  on  a  comparable  per  capita  basis,  this  would  amount 
to  4,600,000  houses.  With  the  expected  total  of  90,000—100,000  units 
built  this  year,  we  will  be  able  to  say  that  every  eighth  Canadian  family 
lives  in  a  postwar  house  today.  The  largest  single  contributor  to  this 
housing  production  has  been  the  federal  government  itself.  Under  a  suc- 
cession of  programs,  it  has  built  nearly  30,000  units  for  rental  to  veterans 
of  World  War  II. 

In  the  course  of  my  duties  with  the  Research  Committee  of  the  Central 
Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  (CMHC),  I  was  asked  this  spring 
to  see  more  than  26,000  houses  of  this  total  built  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  her  veterans  from  coast  to  coast.  I  was  to  observe  and  appraise 
this  direct  federal  housing  operation  and  record  the  lesson  that  now  can 
be  learned  in  relation  to  the  total  post  war  residential  construction.  I 
visited  110  cities  and  towns  from  Halifax  to  Victoria  and  travelled  more 
than  8,000  miles.  No  matter  where  I  went,  I  could  not  fail  to  recognize 
these  houses.  They  seem  to  have  become  the  most  outstanding  aspect  of 
postwar  urban  Canada.  They  have  changed  many  a  town's  sky-line,  par- 
ticularly out  here  in  the  Prairies.  They  are  recognizable  because  they  are 
mostly  new.  They  are  cut  to  a  pattern  and  they  are  arranged  in  com- 
pactly organized  projects. 

The  total  of  30,000  houses,  indeed,  is  an  immense  construction  achieve- 
ment, especially  if  one  realizes  that  as  a  whole  it  equals  the  total  residen- 
tial accommodation  of  a  town  like  Albany,  New  York,  or  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington. The  scale  of  this  direct  federal  operation  becomes  even  more 
striking  in  individual  towns  like  Fredericton  in  New  Brunswick  in  the 
East  or  Windsor,  Ontario  or  Kimberley,  British  Columbia  in  the  West 
where  these  houses  have  added  10  percent  to  the  total  available  housing 
stock.  Numerically,  the  federal  government  has  built  375  projects  for 
her  veterans  during  the  past  four  years.  These  30,000  units  represent  a 
Federal  outlay  of  about  $185,000,000  and  today  are  owned  and  operated 
for  the  most  part  by  CMHC,  which  thus  has  become  the  largest  single 
building  entrepreneur  and  landlord  in  Canada. 

Setting  aside  for  the  moment  the  limiting  influences  of  past  Federal 
policy  on  matters  of  housing,  the  technical  problems  that  have  confronted 
CMHC  in  the  execution  of  a  comprehensive  housing  program  have  usually 
been  threefold. 

Most  municipalities,  together  with  the  two  more  senior  levels  of  gov- 
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ernment,  regarded  the  veterans'  rental  program  only  as  another  limited 
emergency  plan.  This  created  the  first  problem:  very  limited  attempts  were 
made  to  estimate  accurately  the  full  housing  need  either  quantitatively  or 
qualitatively.  A  comprehensive  survey  and  analysis  of  local  housing  needs 
hardly  ever  was  undertaken.  During  a  period  of  a  seller's  market,  any- 
thing goes:  housing  is  produced  in  a  hurry  with  little  comprehensive 
thinking;  people  and  agencies  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  afford  to  be 
critical.  But  now,  as  we  enter  upon  a  housing  era  of  more  permanent 
and  long  range  policy,  an  accurate  assessment  of  housing  needs  in  all 
its  physical  and  social  aspects  must  precede  very  large  scale  housing  de- 
velopment. 

The  second  fundamental  object  lesson  of  CMHCs  operation  derives 
from  its  experience  in  the  selection  of  sites  for  its* projects. 

During  the  war,  Wartime  Housing  Limited  was  responsible  for  hous- 
ing war  workers  and,  with  it,  for  all  phases  of  the  program  including  site 
selection  and  acquisition.  When  this  Crown  company,  and  later  on  Cen- 
tral Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation,  moved  in  the  veteran's  field,  the 
Federal  Government  required  the  positive  support  of  the  municipalities 
through  their  contribution  of  building  land.  Land  for  housing  projects 
had  to  be  fully  serviced  and  deeded  outright  to  the  Crown  for  the  nominal 
payment  of  $1.00  per  lot.  This  requirement  restricted  any  Federal  agency 
from  exercising  any  positive  site  selection.  In  fact,  the  pressure  of  the 
housing  need  made  it  necessary  to  accept  building  land  that  under  other 
circumstances  might  have  never  been  developed  for  residential  purposes. 
There  were  two  principal  sources  of  municipal  land  for  veteran  housing : 
odd  lots  sprinkled  throughout  the  town  and  open  land  on  the  fringe  of 
the  cities.  The  available  odd  lots  were  those  which  had  reverted  to  a 
municipality  on  tax  default.  They  were  usually  fully  serviced  and  the 
municipality  was  anxious  to  put  them  to  productive  use.  By  using  them 
for  veteran  housing,  some  tax  return  could  be  expected.  These  lots  were 
in  random  locations,  some  good,  some  bad. 

Wherever  veterans  housing  was  built  on  new  fringe  land,  CMHC 
once  more  was  allowed  little  choice;  most  municipalities  were  anxious  to 
develop  the  fringe  land  most  readily  serviceable  with  water  and  sewers 
and  which  could  be  opened  up  at  the  least  expense.  With  one  word, 
fairly  short  range  technical  considerations  determined  most  municipali- 
ties' site  selections  and  eventually  also  prompted  CMHC's  acceptance 
rather  than  any  overall  land  use  planning  concepts.  The  site  selection 
is  a  most  important  decision  since  it  affects  the  ultimate  success  of  any 
housing  project. 

The  contiguous  land  uses  can  greatly  influence  the  popularity  of  a 
residential  area,  not  through  the  application  of  zoning  or  restrictive  cove- 
nants, but  because  of  the  obvious  advantage  in  living  and  raising  families 
in  this  specific  area.  There  are  urban  sites  which  are  pre-eminently  suit- 
able for  housing  and  there  are  others  where  an  attempt  to  provide  good 
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homes  on  a  long  term  basis  must  meet  with  failure.  At  a  time  of  acute 
housing  shortages,  there  are  temptations  to  accept  unsuitable  sites;  how- 
ever, when  a  choice  of  accommodation  again  becomes  available,  the  dis- 
advantage of  such  sites  will  become  more  evident. 

The  third  specific  object  lesson  that  seems  to  result  from  CMHC's  post- 
war experience  is  the  site  development  and  organization  for  a  given  hous- 
ing project.  In  developing  the  site,  the  character  of  the  land  must  be 
given  full  expression. 

The  design  must  arise  out  of  the  site  itself  as  the  result  of  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  contours,  the  orientation,  the  soil  conditions  and  the  natural 
features  of  the  landscape.  The  design  of  the  development  must  be  carried 
out  by  someone  who  has  personally  observed  the  site  and  evaluated  the 
conditions  and  features.  Besides  these  physical  considerations,  the  social 
needs  of  the  future  occupants  must  be  very  clearly  expressed.  In  the  past, 
speed  and  economy  of  construction  have  generally  been  more  decisive 
than  purely  social  development  considerations.  The  designer  of  large 
scale  housing,  more  than  any  other  single  person,  sets  the  pattern  for 
the  social  life  of  the  future  community  and  creates  the  scene  for  individual 
and  group  relationships.  He  either  encourages  or  discourages  by  his  de- 
sign the  growth  of  an  organic  community  life.  It  must  appear  as  im- 
portant to  design  the  relationship  of  individual  buildings  to  each  other 
and  one  group  to  the  next  as  it  is  to  design  the  unit  itself  well  with  the 
needs  of  the  future  consumer  in  mind.  It  is  not  enough  to  search  for 
better  materials  and  construction  techniques  of  the  individual  house  or 
to  experiment  with  increased  space  and  equipment  standards;  the  indi- 
vidual unit  is  only  significant  as  an  efficient  part  of  a  whole  wherein  the 
theory  of  a  better  and  fuller  life  can  become  a  reality. 

An  example  of  a  well  chosen  and  developed  site  is  the  project  built  at 
Trail,  British  Columbia,  in  1948.  Trail  is  a  town  of  about  11,000  people 
almost  entirely  dependent  on  employment  by  the  Consolidated  Mining 
and  Smelting  Corporation.  The  city  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  built  on  narrow  terraces  enclosed  by  the  mountains.  De- 
spite the  lack  of  good  building  land,  an  unusually  interesting  site  was 
found  on  which  CMHC  has  built  a  project  of  175  houses.  The  land  was 
outside  the  municipal  area  and  required  special  incorporation.  It  is  a 
flat  bench  land  above  the  river  contained  in  a  natural  alcove  formed  by 
very  steep  mountain  sides.  The  development  plan  was  well  as  the  siting 
of  individual  houses  pays  great  respect  to  the  natural  contours  and  orien- 
tation of  the  site  and  demonstrates  how  the  nature  of  a  site  should  influ- 
ence the  overall  design.  Through  the  skillful  preservation  of  the  few 
existing  trees  and  the  utilization  of  the  dramatic  back-drop  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  studded  with  sage-bush,  an  aesthetic  whole  has  been  cre- 
ated which  will  easily  retain  its  natural  popularity  as  a  residential  de- 
velopment. The  streets  carefully  follow  contours  and  the  living  areas  of 
houses  generally  face  upon  park-strips.  Through  conscious  consideration 
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of  the  resulting  spaces  between  units  and  arrangement  of  the  houses  into 
small  sub-groups  within  the  larger  whole,  the  usual  monotony  of  a  con- 
tinuous street  facade  has  been  avoided ;  a  pleasant  rhythm  of  open  and  en- 
closed spaces  has  been  set  up  throughout  the  development. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  that  the  substantial  immigration  and  the  in- 
creased rate  of  family  formation  that  has  caused  Canada's  spectacular 
postwar  growth  has  found  most  municipal  ties  unprepared.  Especially 
in  the  residential  expansion  few,  if  any,  local  authorities  seemed  to  be 
able  to  guide  it.  When  the  opportunity  came  for  them  to  add  substantially 
to  their  housing  stock  through  the  Veterans  Rental  Program,  most  of 
them  lacked  methods  or  machinery  with  which  to  decide  on  its  appro- 
priate nature,  its  size,  or  its  proper  location  within  the  overall  urban 
framework.  The  opportunity  of  veterans  housing  projects  forming  part 
of  a  larger  city  plan  seldom  arose  since  only  a  minority  of  Canadian  cities 
had  any  established  scheme  for  their  future  development. 

Canada's  critical  problems  are  in  the  fringe  areas  and  the  ever  re- 
ceding open  spaces;  her  unparalleled  boom  in  natural  and  human  re- 
sources have  made  her  cities  and  towns  frontiers  of  expansion,  filled  with 
the  scintillating  spirit  of  growth  and  adventure. 

It  seems  that  here  the  most  important  change  must  take  place:  Can- 
ada's boundless  energies  must  be  harnessed  in  support  of  a  well-ordered 
urban  environment.  In  low  rental  housing,  irrespective  of  which  level 
of  government  will  become  effectively  responsible  for  it,  an  integrated 
planning  process  will  have  to  precede,  or  at  least  accompany,  any  local 
large  scale  housing.  Houses  alone  are  no  longer  enough;  they  hardily  ever 
were!  They  can  only  be  significant  if  they  become  part  of  a  whole,  a  fully 
operating  city. 

Canada's  urban  growth  must  no  longer  be  conceived  in  abstract  terms 
of  housing  "projects"  apart  from  the  community  as  an  organic  whole,  an 
environment  with  a  physical,  social  and  visual  diversity  which  will  stim- 
ulate a  truly  creative  community  life.  In  most  cases,  we  still  have  this 
chance;  Canada's  cities  have  not  yet  outgrown  themselves,  lost  their  co- 
hesion, their  common  identity  or  purpose;  the  present  is  a  most  critical 
time  for  urban  Canada. 
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HAROLD  BUTTENHEIM  AWARD 

For  Years  of  Service 

HERBERT  EMMERICH 
Director,  Public  Administration  Clearing  House 

It  is  a  signal  privilege  to  be  selected  out  of  this  goodly  company  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  recipient  of  the  highest  honor  possible  for  'the 
American  Society  of  Planning  Officials  to  bestow,  the  award  of  its  Cer- 
tificate for  Services  Rendered.  It  is  a  signal  pleasure  when  this  recipient 
is  both  an  old  and  beloved  friend  and  co-worker  in  many  fields  of  public 
endeavor. 

To  avoid  the  triteness  of  the  usual  nominating  speech,  every  paragraph 
of  which  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  must  begin  with  the 
phrase  "a  man  who,"  I  intend  in  this  extended  address  to  inaugurate  a 
bloodless  revolution  in  the  American  language,  a  piece  of  iconoclasm  for 
which  this  Society,  I  trust,  will  forgive  me,  and  which  I  pray  will  not  sub- 
ject me  to  an  inquisition  by  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
It  is  my  purpose  to  deviate  from  an  American  folkway  by  the  sensational 
innovation  of  striking  out  the  word  "A"  and  inserting  the  word  "THE." 
At  the  risk  of  offending  Webster,  Funk  and  Wagnall,  Oxford,  Fowlers 
Modern  Usage,  Menken  and  the  State  Department  style  book,  I  propose, 
in  short,  to  refer  to  THE  MAN  WHO. 

THE  MAN  WHO  we  honor  today  is  most  appropriately  cited  for  this 
award  in  the  City  of  Cleveland.  Because  underneath  his  otherwise  re- 
spectable record  there  is  a  cadavre  in  the  cupboard.  The  great  signs  now 
adorning  the  hustings  of  this  fair  city  remind  us  that  once  again  Cleveland 
has  just  been  in  the  throes  of  a  transit  battle,  and  a  solemn  referendum 
has  been  held  on  this  hardy  perennial.  The  memory  of  man  runneth  not 
to  the  contrary  when  Cleveland  was  not  in  a  transit  battle.  And  this 
naturally  brings  to  mind  the  historic  image  of  Tom  Johnson,  reform 
mayor  of  reform  mayors,  and  his  love  of  the  single  tax.  We  all  remember 
how  the  great  man  received  his  first  copy  of  Henry  George  from  a  porter 
on  a  Pullman  train,  read  it  from  cover  to  cover,  and  couldn't  find  a  flaw 
in  it.  Even  in  those  days  the  people  of  Cleveland  knew  very  little  about 
economics.  Then  Tom  the  Great  took  the  book  to  his  New  York  lawyer 
and  paid  him  a  good  retainer  to  find  a  flaw  in  it.  He  found  many,  but 
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Mr.  Tom  Johnson  argued  him  down  and  the  lawyer  withdrew  every  ex- 
ception he  had  taken.  New  York  lawyers  even  today  claim  only  a  slight 
familiarity  with  the  dismal  science.  Now  what  does  the  official  biographer 
of  THE  MAN  WHO  we  honor  today  have  to  say  on  this  subject?  I  quote 
as  follows:  "Although  by  no  means  an  uncompromising  'Henry  Georg- 
ist'  he  has  advocated  a  more  scientific  method  of  local  real  estate  taxation 
over  the  years,  as  a  prime  method  of  helping  to  rid  cities  of  slum  areas  and 
to  improve  their  fiscal  positions."  This  will  never  get  THE  MAN  WHO 
into  trouble,  but  I  am  informed  that  for  many  years  he  was  a  single  taxer. 
Today  pluralism  and  variety  is  the  watchword  in  taxation,  and  the  single 
tax  fills  us  with  a  certain  nostalgia  for  a  simpler  bygone  age.  THE  MAN 
WHO,  although  still  carrying  certain  mental  reservations  about  the  con- 
temporary ubiquitous  forms  of  taxation,  has  broadened  his  outlook  and 
tried  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  march  of  progress.  He  is  one  of  the  mov- 
ing spirits  of  the  Tax  Policy  League,  now  known  as  the  Tax  Institute, 
whose  hatchet  man  is  the  eminent  Dr.  Mabel  Walker.  This  learned  and 
unbiased  research  organization  does  not  concentrate  on  any  measly  single 
tax.  It  explores  all  fields  of  taxation  and  furnishes  citizens  with  basic  and 
unbiased  information  relating  to  taxation  and  public  expenditures.  Lest 
you  misunderstood  my  own  view,  let  me  remind  you  of  the  answer  the 
late  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  gave  to  a  friend  who  deplored  the  extortionate 
rate  of  government  taxation  at  a  time,  I  believe,  when  the  normal  federal 
income  tax  rate  was  something  like  6  percent.  Justice  Holmes  replied, 
"Taxes,  taxes?  That's  what  I  buy  civilization  with." 

THE  MAN  WHO  was  born  seventy-three  years  ago.  This  stately  tree 
sprouted  in  Brooklyn.  I  am  directed  and  authorized  to  state  as  follows: 
"He  was  born  in  Brooklyn.  When  asked  whether  he  invented  the 
phrase  Dem  Bums  he  refused  to  comment  but  paid  his  gambling  debts  quietly 
and  peacefully.  He  went  to  high  school  in  Jersey  City.  When  asked  whether 
or  not  that  is  the  municipality  called  The  American  City  he  again  refused 
to  comment."  This  precious  gem  (with  minor  editing)  was  contributed 
by  Ira  S.  Robbins  of  New  York,  and  I  want  to  leave  no  impression  that  I 
could  have  been  capable  of  it. 

THE  MAN  WHO  believes  firmly  in  both  centralization  and  decentral- 
ization and  is  an  unswerving  supporter  of  this  point  of  view.  Let  me  place 
in  evidence  some  proof  of  this  assertion  and  then  comment  briefly  on  the 
eminent  sanity  of  his  position.  I  mark  in  evidence  his  affiliation  with 
ASPO,  his  former  Presidency  thereof,  his  interest  in  the  Regional  Plan- 
ning Association  of  America  (10  members),  now  the  Regional  Develop- 
ment Council  (20  members),  great  advocates  of  garden  cities  and  of  de- 
centralizing. I  submit  his  residence  in  Madison,  New  Jersey,  his  first 
vice-presidency  sometime  of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Associa- 
tion, his  active  support  of  the  American  Institute  of  Planners.  I  cite  fur- 
thermore his  work  on  Urban  Blight  and  Slums,  his  interest  in  the  Citizens 
Housing  and  Planning  Council  of  New  York,  Inc.,  of  which  he  is  the  Hon- 
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orary  President,  as  he  seems  to  be  of  practically  everything.  And  there 
are  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention  in  which  he  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  active.  But  this  is  no  conclusive  sign  of  a  split  personality 
nor  of  advanced  schizophrenia  as  some  of  you  more  doctrinaire  "young 
planners"  (average  age  43  years  6  months)  incline  to  believe.  This  is  ir- 
refutable evidence  of  the  totally  adjusted,  mentally  healthy  urbanist.  For 
in  my  humble  view,  which  has  vacillated  with  the  years,  we  must  avoid 
the  twin  horns  of  the  dilemma  and  concentrate  both  on  clearing  up  the 
untidy  center  which  is  our  inheritance  from  previous  ages  of  unplanning 
and  on  the  orderly  and  humanized  creation  of  decentralized  new  com- 
munities so  that  our  children's  children  do  not  need  to  revile  our  mem- 
ories. 

THE  MAN  WHO  is  modest  but  not  in  the  sense  intended  by  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  who  in  referring  to  Prime  Minister  Atlee  said,  "He 
has  a  great  deal  to  be  modest  about."  Our  man  has  a  great  deal  to  strut 
about,  but  he  never  struts,  never  even  when  sitting  down.  He  has  the 
quiet  persistence  and  self-effacement  of  the  truly  wise.  He  has  brought 
to  his  multifarious  causes  and  interests  a  moderation  and  judgment  which 
has  been  disarming.  And  many  of  the  things  we  have  learned  and  have 
done  sprang  quietly  and  without  fanfare  from  his  very  quietness  and 
determination,  from  his  wisdom  and  persistence. 

THE  MAN  WHO  belongs  to  just  too  many  things  for  me  to  be  able 
to  relate  them  all  in  this  brief  eulogy.  He  is  a  publisher  by  trade  and  his 
publication  is  read  the  world  over  by  people  interested  in  the  problems 
of  the  city.  Interlarded  between  a  fascinating  series  of  advertisements  of 
lighting,  paving,  snow  removal  machinery,  playground  equipment,  pav- 
ing gadgets,  and  the  technology  of  the  scavenger,  one  finds  the  most  re- 
markable and  stimulating  articles  for  better  planning,  building  and  opera- 
tion of  urban  places.  But  his  magazine  is  more  than  a  journal.  It  is  the 
center  of  the  manifold  activities  of  THE  MAN  WHO  and  his  able  staff, 
in  every  worthwhile  enterprise  for  civic  improvement.  As  I  have  said 
elsewhere,  he  goes  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  and  far  beyond  any  pos- 
sible hope  of  commercial  advantage  to  his  magazine,  he  gives  of  his  time, 
his  mind,  his  strength  and  his  money  to  civic  causes  year  in  and  out.  His 
office  is  a  service  center  and  what  greater  tribute  can  I  give  it  than  to  call 
it  a  clearing  house. 

THE  MAN  WHO  has  been  a  leading  advocate  of  living  war  me- 
morials instead  of  the  useless  and  expensive,  and  oftimes  not  beautiful, 
shafts  which  after  the  Civil  and  Spanish  Wars  and  the  First  World  War 
we  were  accustomed  to  erect  in  honor  of  our  brave  war  dead.  I  am  glad 
that  it  falls  to  my  lot  today  to  give  him  this  living  obituary  because  the 
tragedy  of  most  eulogies  is  that  the  person  involved  never  has  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  them. 

THE  MAN  WHO  has  served  and  today  serves  not  only  on  the  munici- 
pal and  regional  level  but  on  the  national,  yea  even  on  the  international 
level.  Certainly  his  service  as  a  former  Vice  President  of  the  National 
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Plant,  Flower,  and  Fruit  Guild  was  national  in  nature.  Sneer  if  you  must, 
but  Patrick  Geddes  would  have  rejoiced  to  perceive  this  man's  apprecia- 
tion of  the  relation  of  foliage  to  the  culture  of  man's  habitations,  and 
Lewis  Mumford  would  not  disapprove  I  am  sure. 

THE  MAN  WHO,  if  you  will  pardon  a  personal  reference,  gave  me 
my  first  real  indoctrination  in  the  arts  of  city  planning  and  urbanism, 
through  the  Snag  Club  of  New  York,  an  advanced  seminar  for  the  munici- 
palitist  which  he  founded  in  1926  with  the  late  Thomas  Adams,  and 
which  he  still  maintains. 

THE  MAN  WHO  on  the  international  level  gives  himself  untiringly 
to  the  American  Association  for  the  United  Nations,  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  international  organizations  in  housing,  town  planning,  and  mu- 
nicipal life,  and  to  the  support  of  studies  of  comparative  methods  abroad 
and  the  active  communication  of  these  findings. 

THE  MAN  WHO  is  interested  in  the  official,  the  technician,  the  man- 
ufacturer, the  private  builder,  the  engineer  and  the  architect,  and  above 
all  in  the  citizens:  the  men  and  the  women  and  the  children  who  make 
up  our  nation  and  our  world  and  for  whom  all  planning  and  activity  is 
performed.  In  accomplishment  he  is  the  good  citizen  personified. 

THE  MAN  WHO  we  honor  today  by  the  award  of  the  certificate  FOR 
YEARS  OF  SERVICE  is  both  an  institution  and  a  person.  The  institution  is 
the  American  City  Magazine,  now  celebrating  its  fortieth  year  of  useful  serv- 
ice, and  the  man,  to  whom  we  wish  many  more  years  of  incredible  and  con- 
structive activity,  is  our  beloved  friend,  HAROLD  S.  BUTTENHEIM. 


Harold  Buttenheim 

CHARLES  E.  MERRIAM 
Professor  Emeritus,  Department  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Chicago 

It  is  now  forty  years  since  Harold  Buttenheim  began  leading  us  out 
of  the  wilderness.  I  cannot  say  nor  would  he  maintain  that  we  have  en- 
tered the  promised  land,  but  our  spies  have  come  back  with  some  clusters 
of  grapes  and  pomegranates  and  we  have  assurances  of  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey  just  ahead  of  us — barring  bombs. 

Anyone  who  has  lived  in  the  New  York  region  for  seventy  years  (he 
was  really  born  in  Brooklyn — one  of  these  trees  that  grew  in  Brooklyn  before 
the  literary  "tree")  knows  what  it  is  all  about.  No  man  has  worked  more 
diligently  for  civic  improvement  both  in  peace  and  war  than  has  Harold 
Buttenheim  and  no  one  deserves  a  richer  reward. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  John  Dewey  emphasized  the  importance  of 
communication  regarding  common  affairs  in  democratic  society  in  our 
time.  Certainly  no  one  has  done  more  to  promote  communication  on  a 
high  and  intelligent  level  in  the  field  of  urban  relations  than  the  founder 
of  The  American  City.  For  many  years  this  has  been  a  beacon  light  in  a  world 
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of  shadows  and  half  lights  where  illumination  was  certainly  needed.  No 
agency  has  been  more  effective  than  The  American  City,  disseminating  for  a 
generation  the  basic  information,  the  current  insights,  and  the  long  time 
ideals  which  have  found  their  way  into  this  journal,  so  full  of  meaning, 
purpose,  and  drive.  If  we  had,  as  fortunately  do  not  have,  under  our 
Constitution  titles  of  nobility,  Harold  Buttenheim  by  this  time  would  be 
the  Duke  of  Brooklyn  or  the  Count  of  New  York  or  the  Prince  of  Urban 
Regions. 

Nothing  I  could  say  would  add  to  his  stature  or  to  the  dignity  of  his 
noble  position  in  our  democratic  society.  By  virtue  of  authority  not  vested 
in  me  by  any  board  of  trustees  but  by  authority  of  sixty  years  of  observa- 
tion, experience,  and  reflection  of  the  corpus  Merriam,  and  citing  your 
energetic,  persistent,  enlightened  education  of  many  thousands  of  persons 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  municipal  government  throughout  the 
United  States  and  indeed  throughout  the  urban  world,  I  confer  upon 
Harold  Buttenheim,  in  absentia  in  reverse,  the  degree  of  Doctor  Urbis.  No 
one  can  say  he  has  lowered  the  flag;  no  one  can  say  he  has  not  fought  the 
fight ;  that  he  has  not  kept  the  faith  with  the  people  of  America. 


For  Years  of  Service 

HAROLD  S.  BUTTENHEIM 

and  THE  AMERICAN  CITY  Magazine  have  for  forty  years 
rendered  to  the  communities  of  America  a  public  service 
of  unparalleled  merit,  a  service  responsible  in  large 
measure  for  the  improvements  achieved  in  municipal 
administration.  The 

American  Society 

of 
Planning  Officials 

in  recognition  thereof,  is  privileged  to  extend  congratu- 
lations and  to  express  its  esteem  and  sincere  appreciation 
on  this  eleventh  day  of  October,  nineteen  hundred  and 
forty-nine,  on  the  occasion  of  the  National  Planning 
Conference. 

CHARLES  B.  BENNETT 

President 

WALTER  H.  BLUCHER 

Executive  Director 
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II 

PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 

Are  Planners  Socialists  ? 

CHARLES  B.  BENNETT 
Director  of  Planning,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Last  year's  National  Planning  Conference  in  New  York  City  closed 
with  many  complimentary  expressions.  "Wonderful  program" — "Best 
Conference  ever  held,"  were  some  of  the  things  we  said  to  each  other.  A 
few  months  later,  December  5th,  to  be  exact,  there  appeared  in  the  maga- 
zine section  of  the  New  York  Times  an  article  entitled  "Practical  or  Long- 
Haired  Planning,"  written  by  a  person,  second  only  to  the  Supreme  Archi- 
tect in  the  field  of  public  administration,  who  sacrilegiously  proceeded  to 
pound  the  starch  out  of  the  philosophies  expressed  by  some  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  Conference.  One  could  compose  an  unprintable  retalia- 
tion, but  it  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  tolerant  attitude  planners 
should  have  toward  their  critics  to  dismiss  this  iconoclast  with  a  mild  but 
expressive  "Phooey  on  you,  Bob  Moses." 

It  is  easy  enough  to  brush  Robert  aside  with  a  retaliation  in  the  ver- 
nacular, but  it  is  not  so  simple  to  sponge  from  the  record  some  of  the 
things  he  said  about  us.  Unlike  Picasso,  Mr.  Moses  draws  his  monsters 
with  words,  and  is  very  capable  at  it,  too. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  his  article  reads  as  follows : 

"The  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials  recently  held  a  three-day 
jamboree  in  New  York,  delivered  themselves  of  some  eloquent  tirades  on 
planless  cities,  announced  that  the  revolution  is  at  hand,  and  sketched  the 
steps,  or  rather  leaps  and  bounds,  by  which  the  so-called  planning  profession 
will  shatter  this  sorry  scheme  of  things,  and  remold  it  nearer  to  the  heart's 
desire." 

Well,  there  you  have  the  theme  of  the  whole  1948  Conference 
wrapped  up  in  sixty  choice  words,  flowing  from  the  pen  of  a  man  who 
gives  little  ground  to  the  planner. 

Mr.  M.  goes  on  to  say  that,  "top-flight,  postprandial  orators,  panel 
entertainers  and  discussion  leaders  at  the  planning  symposium,  with  the 
exception  of  a  relatively  few  modest  and  thoroughly  squelched  skeptics 
who  did  not  attract  much  attention,  are  committed  to  four  basic  theories, 
which  they  believe  are  principles  on  the  way  to  universal  acceptance." 

He  lists  the  four  basic  theories  which  he  thinks  long-haired  planners 
subscribe  to,  as  follows : 

1.  Dispersion.  This  theory  is  based  on  anticipation  of  total  war  by  atomic 
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and  other  high  explosives,  chemical  and  germ  bombs,  guided  missiles,  etc. 
The  idea  is  to  scatter  industry  and  people  in  relatively  small  units  over  wide 
areas. 

2.  Urban  Decentralization  or  Disintegration.    This  is  based  on  assump- 
tions that  big  concentrations  are  intrinsically  bad  and  wasteful,  that  what 
is  called  the  "good  life"  is  impossible  in  them,  and  that  most  people  are 
fed  up  with  them. 

3.  A  Grand  Controlling  Plan.    This  is  based  on  assumptions  that  it  is 
possible  authoritatively  to  replan  a  city  or  metropolitan  area  on  revolutionary 
theories  of  dispersion  and  decentralization,  to  make  every  current  change  in- 
volving private  as  well  as  public  enterprise  conform  to  a  grand,  over-all  plan, 
and  that  habit,  sentiment,  pride  of  citizenship,  conservatism,  prudent  invest- 
ment,  business   stability,   and  property  and   other  rights   guaranteed   or   ac- 
quiesced in  for  generations,   must  give  way   to   the  decisions  of  planning 
bureaucrats  frozen  into  office  for  long  terms  and  lifted  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  fluctuating  and  untrustworthy  electorate. 

4.  Green  Belts.   Green  Belts,  in  the  Tugwellian  planning  lingo,  are  great 
wide  swaths  of  parks  and  open  spaces  within  the  city,  created  in  place  of 
present  undesirable  buildings  and  other  uses  as  the  dispersion,  decentraliza- 
tion, dispossession  and  the  great  central  plan  get  under  way. 

Robert  then  proceeds  to  take  these  basic  theories  apart  on  the  apparent 
assumption  that  we  planners,  collectively,  have  accepted  them  as  axioms 
forming  the  premise  for  an  all  out  crusade  against  existing  habits,  in- 
stitutions and  practices  in  city  development.  Nothing,  of  course,  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  resolutions  endors- 
ing the  opinions  of  any  of  the  speakers  being  adopted  by  the  Conference. 
One  wonders  how  Mr.  Moses  could  be  so  naive  until  one  realizes  that  a 
by-line  article  appearing  in  a  metropolitan  daily  must  be  not  only  color- 
ful, but  sensational  as  well.  To  stage  a  one  man  crusade  against  planning 
revolutionaries  who,  under  the  surface  are  left-wing  socialists  according 
to  him,  makes  exciting  reading,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  M.  was  fully 
cognizant  of  that  fact  and  made  the  most  of  it. 

I  presume  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  straighten  this  head  hunter 
out,  but  for  the  good  of  our  own  souls,  may  I  lead  you  in  a  prayer  that  his 
views  are  shared  by  but  a  limited  number  of  myopic  guardians  of  the  pub- 
lic weal. 

We  planners  gather  once  a  year  in  annual  conference.  It  can  be  said 
to  our  credit  that  we  close  the  door  to  no  one  who  has  an  idea  to  express 
which  he  or  she  thinks  is  germane  to  the  cause  of  community  betterment. 
It  is  likewise  in  our  favor  that  we  listen  courteously,  for  who  can  tell  but 
that,  as  sometimes  with  children,  a  few  pearls  of  wisdom  may  dribble 
forth  to  be  added  to  the  store  of  marbles  with  which  we  play  the  game. 
To  listen  is  to  learn,  even  from  the  Devil.  This  is  not  to  insinuate  that 
Satan  appeared  on  our  programs,  but  merely  to  venture  an  aphorism. 

I  think,  by  and  large,  we  are  a  pretty  rational  group  of  technicians, 
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possessing  sufficient  courage  to  explore  all  of  the  possibilities  for  a  more 
happy  and  efficient  way  of  life  for  the  citizens  of  our  nation.  That  we  are 
not  anchored  to  the  status  quo  is  a  healthy  sign.  Without  courageous  ad- 
vanced thinking,  there  can  be  no  progress.  Planners  need  no  defense  from 
their  detractors.  I  think  the  over-all  record  of  planning  achievements 
throughout  the  nation  is  testimonial  enough  to  the  wisdom  of  planning 
before  action. 

The  article  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  pitiful  defense  of  New  York  and  all 
of  its  big  city  anachronisms.  But  even  so,  the  writer  should  be  given  due 
credit  for  his  loyalty  and  kudos  for  his  efforts  to  better  conditions  there. 
That  Robert  Moses  has  the  welfare  of  the  great  mass  of  less  fortunate 
people  at  heart  cannot  be  disputed.  That  he  has  striven,  sometimes  he- 
roically, to  improve  their  lot  likewise  cannot  be  denied.  But  Mr.  Moses  is 
not  the  only  humanitarian  in  public  administration.  The  Planner,  too,  has 
dedicated  his  efforts  to  the  betterment  of  community  life  and  the  great 
rank  and  file  of  the  profession  are  just  as  realistic  in  their  approach  to 
solutions  for  civic  improvements  as  is  the  most  hard-boiled  public  admin- 
istrator. Perhaps,  because  the  city  planner  is  not  a  builder,  he  is  less  inclined 
to  jump  at  conclusions  hurriedly.  He  is  often  accused  of  procrastination  be- 
cause he  refuses  to  resort  to  snap  judgment  in  making  recommendations. 
When  one  realizes  that  most  of  the  mistakes  made  in  community  development 
are  the  result  of  some  enthusiastic  public  official's  desire  to  make  a  showing 
quickly,  the  value  of  planning — that  process  of  being  sure  before  you  act — 
makes  all  the  more  sense. 

What  if  it  does  take  a  bit  of  time  to  make  sure  before  we  plunge  pub- 
lic dollars  into  civic  improvement?  Where  are  we  going  that  we  need  to 
travel  at  high  speed  behind  some  vainglorious  building  wizard.  It  is  high 
time  the  promoters  of  monuments  to  their  own  vanity  be  held  in  check — 
at  least  long  enough  for  us  to  find  out  if  they  know  what  the  devil  they 
are  doing,  and  whether  it  is  worth  doing  in  the  public  interest  as  against 
other  things  which  probably  should  come  first. 

I  leave  my  resentment  of  the  first  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Moses'  article 
here  and  climb  onto  his  literary  chariot  to  chummily  agree  with  him  on 
some  of  the  truisms  expressed  in  his  closing  paragraphs  wherein  he  points 
out  that  when  we  bureaucrats  are  faced  with  a  knockdown,  drag-out  fight 
to  secure  much  needed  playgrounds  or  parks  or  in  resisting  raids  on  the 
zoning  ordinance,  the  planning  purists  who  have  given  much  lip  service 
to  the  cause  are  either  too  proud  or  dilettantish  to  get  into  the  fray  on  our 
side.  When  the  bell  for  the  first  round  is  rung,  they  hasten  toward  the 
exit,  and  no  more  is  seen  of  them  until  the  battle  smoke  has  blown  away. 

It  is  easy  for  me  to  understand  why  Mr.  Moses  has  lost  all  respect  for 
this  fringe  group,  whose  members  prefer  the  excitement  of  coining  new 
words  and  phrases  in  parlor  conferences  to  the  rough  and  tumble  of  the 
many  dog  fights  those  of  us  who  are  in  the  front  line  trenches  have  to 
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engage  in.  We  buccaneers  in  the  trenches  have  to  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  if  a  thing  is  worth  having  it  is  worth  righting  for  down  to  the 
last  drop  of  blood.  This  may  result  in  anemia  and  a  diet  of  calf's  liver, 
but  we  would  rather  that  than  be  condemned  to  a  repast  of  tea  and  crum- 
pets on  some  good  soul's  lavender  divan. 

In  fairness,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  undoubtedly  many  good 
planners  who  are  pure  theorists,  and  rightly  so,  because  theory  supplies 
the  groundwork  for  virtually  all  scientific  advance — whether  it  be  in  the 
field  of  medicine,  engineering,  industry,  or  city  planning.  But  theory 
alone  is  insufficient.  It  must  be  mixed  with  healthy  quantities  of  prac- 
ticality; it  must  be  diluted  with  financial,  social,  and  economic  ingredients 
to  make  it  palatable  and  effective.  Idealism  has  its  deserved  niche  in  the 
scheme  of  things;  it  serves  as  the  ultimate  inspiration — it  lights  the  way 
to  our  goals,  but  unless  we  planners  at  the  same  time  adopt  a  "feet  on  the 
ground"  attitude,  and  I  say  feet  on  the  ground  advisedly  and  not  "stuck 
in  the  mud,"  the  best  of  our  plans  will  never  materialize. 

That  is  why  it's  so  important  for  official  planners  to  be  more  than  just 
artists  and  draftsmen,  or  as  Moses  said,  to  splash  green  water  colors  all 
over  a  city  map.  They  must  at  the  same  time  be  realists  and  warriors.  They 
must  be  able  to  prepare  plans  that  will  be  feasible  of  accomplishment. 
And  they  must  be  able  to  sell  their  plans  to  the  powers  that  be — the  local 
governments  and  the  public.  Those  in  responsible  charge  of  planning 
agencies,  and  planning  consultants  as  well,  should  never  feel  that  their 
job  is  done  when  they  sign  and  deliver  the  blueprints  to  the  constituted 
authorities.  That's  only  the  start  of  the  battle.  That's  just  when  the  fun 
begins.  They  must  follow  through  by  remaining  on  the  firing  line,  selling 
the  plans  while  they're  hot.  All  too  many  planners  in  recent  years  have 
taken  the  easier  road  and  have  run  out  and  left  others  less  capable  to 
carry  the  ball.  Perhaps  if  there  had  been  someone  around  who  could  ex- 
plain what  the  proposals  were  all  about  and  how  they  could  practicably 
be  put  into  effect,  there  wouldn't  be  such  reactions  as  that  of  Bob  Moses. 

Another  thing  we  planners  must  realize  and  appreciate  is  that  there 
are  all  kinds  of  people  in  this  country,  with  wide  divergences  of  opinion 
as  to  what  constitutes  desirable  living  for  themselves.  We  must  respect 
their  opinions.  We  should  not  be  arbitrary;  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  foist 
a  new  pattern  of  life  upon  them.  If  there  are  ten  million  persons  who 
enjoy  living  like  sardines — in  tenements  and  skyscrapers,  as  in  New 
York — we  can  well  sympathize  with  them.  But  if  that's  what  they  want, 
let  'em  have  it.  Maybe  some  day  Moses  will  lead  them  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness !  The  chances  are  that  at  least  9,000,000  of  them  would  jump  at  the 
opportunity  to  move  to  less  crowded  surroundings  if  they  could  assure 
themselves  of  a  livelihood. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  undoubtedly  amenities  to  be  found  in  a  metrop- 
olis which  smaller  communities  cannot  support.  But,  all  we  planners 
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urge  is  that  the  families  enjoying  these  amenities  be  situated  in  a  healthy, 
safe,  and  decent  environment.  And  this  same  objective  applies  in  a  like 
degree  in  smaller  cities  and  communities. 

It  is  not  our  function  to  rip  out  all  the  old  development  and  replace 
it  with  new.  We're  not  a  tribe  of  Aladdins  with  magic  lamps.  We've  got 
to  start  with  what  we've  got.  We  must  appraise  it  and  study  it  carefully. 
We  must  know  values  and  recognize  that  as  desirable  as  it  might  be  aes- 
thetically, there  are  many  things  that  we  just  cannot  change  in  the  old 
pattern  because  it's  just  too  costly.  We  don't  have  the  money,  and  the 
economy  of  the  city  just  couldn't  stand  it.  At  such  times,  let's  be  realistic 
— make  plans  for  the  distant  future  as  we  must — but  have  it  clearly  under- 
stood that  we  don't  intend  to  rebuild  Rome  in  a  day.  As  opportunities 
present  themselves  for  improvements  in  the  city's  pattern,  let's  make  the 
most  of  them;  let's  not  be  too  absorbed  in  watching  the  horizon  that  we 
are  asleep  at  the  switch  when  we  can  be  of  practical  benefit.  Only  in  that 
manner  can  we  as  planners  slowly  guide  the  growth  of  our  communities 
so  they  will  develop  into  places  in  which  we  will  enjoy  living,  working, 
and  bringing  up  our  children. 

I'm  sure  the  vast  majority  of  those  assembled  here,  and  those  planners 
back  on  the  home  fronts,  are  cognizant  of  all  I've  said,  and  that  you  un- 
doubtedly follow  this  very  approach  in  your  respective  planning  prob- 
lems. I  have  merely  emphasized  these  few  things  so  that  those  who  are 
wont  to  criticize  our  profession  will  realize  that  by  and  large  we  are  not 
a  group  of  long  whiskered  freaks,  or  left-wing  socialists,  shut  up  like 
hermits  in  the  proverbial  ivory  tower.  We  realize  our  limitations,  and 
we  know  that  good  plans  must  be  practical  plans. 

But,  we  also  realize  that  planning  for  the  future  is  the  most  important 
single  function  that  confronts  any  nation,  state,  or  municipality.  Unless 
we  study  and  carry  on  research  and  come  forth  with  plans  for  tomorrow, 
our  communities  will  continue  to  develop  as  have  the  unplanned  com- 
munities of  the  past — and  with  what  tragic  results.  Slums,  blighted  resi- 
dential, commercial,  and  industrial  areas;  traffic  congestion;  overcrowd- 
ing ;  inadequate  local  transit  facilities ;  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  equally 
bad  conditions,  too  numerous  to  mention,  with  which  you  are  all  familiar. 
Without  decent  planning,  we'll  be  heading  back  toward  the  Dark  Ages — : 
and  where  will  Moses  be  when  the  lights  go  out  ? 

The  planning  profession  now  has  a  fine  opportunity  to  prove  its  mettle 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  passage  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  At  long  last 
the  federal  government  is  making  money  available  to  inaugurate  a  pro- 
gram of  community  redevelopment.  Although  admittedly  but  a  fraction 
of  the  over-all  need  can  be  tackled — this  legislation  provides  the  means 
with  which  to  get  started.  The  first  projects  will  be  the  guinea  pigs,  and 
dependent  upon  their  success  will  be  the  appropriation  of  additional  funds 
for  the  expansion  of  the  program. 
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Now,  as  never  before,  are  planners  confronted  with  a  challenge  to 
produce  sound,  practical  plans.  Each  and  every  community  redevelopment 
project  must  be  treated  not  as  an  isolated  case,  but  rather  as  a  component 
part  of  a  Master  Plan  of  Redevelopment  for  all  of  the  blighted  areas  in 
the  city,  or  region,  as  the  case  may  be.  Unless  this  procedure  is  followed, 
any  resultant  spotty  redevelopment  may  well  sow  the  seeds  of  additional 
blight.  Fortunately,  the  federal  legislation  requires  that  any  redevelop- 
ment plan  conform  to  a  general  plan  for  the  development  of  the  locality 
as  a  whole. 

It  is  our  obligation  to  get  on  the  beam  and  to  have  rational  plans  in 
readiness  for  all  elements  of  the  Master  Plan  in  order  that  the  forthcoming 
test  of  the  economic  and  social  desirability  of  community  redevelopment 
will  prove  even  to  the  most  skeptical  that  the  benefits  far  outweigh  the 
costs.  As  planners,  we  don't  claim  to  know  all  the  answers,  but  here  is 
our  opportunity  to  bring  about  cooperation  and  joint  action  on  the  part 
of  private  enterprise,  local  government,  the  public,  and  planning  techni- 
cians, to  the  end  that  whatever  plans  are  produced  and  finally  approved 
will  meet  with  the  whole-hearted  endorsement  of  all  interested  parties, 
and  be  the  means  through  which  our  ailing  cities  and  communities  may 
regain  their  good  health  and  recreate  decent  environment. 

Planning  has  reached  one  of  the  most  important  "action"  phases  of  its 
existence.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history  legal  and  financial  tools  are 
available,  permitting  us  to  do  a  first  job  first,  namely,  the  elimination  of 
the  great  social  and  economic  evils  obtaining  in  every  city  in  the  form  of 
slum  and  blighted  areas.  It  is  a  definite  challenge,  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  fail.  Holy  Moses,  we  had  better  not. 

Ill 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
WALTER  H.  BLUCHER 

When  the  proceedings  of  this  National  Planning  Conference  have 
been  printed  and  have  reached  your  offices,  there  will  be  fifteen  volumes 
on  the  shelves  of  those  who  have  been  members  of  the  American  Society 
of  Planning  Officials  since  its  inception. 

There  are  probably  not  many  people  here  who  will  remember  the 
status  of  Planning  in  this  country  sixteen  years  ago.  You  can,  of  course, 
go  back  to  the  published  reports  of  that  period  and  get  a  picture  of  a  sort, 
but  status  in  Planning  is  often  revealed  more  by  intangibles  than  by  the  num- 
ber of  published  reports.  If  a  Planner  in  a  city  (and  I  was  one  of  them, 
being  then  the  Director  of  Planning  in  Detroit)  had  a  problem  and 
wanted  an  answer  based  upon  the  experiences  of  a  number  of  communi- 
ties, there  was  no  place  he  could  go.  His  only  method  was  to  write  to  a 
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number  of  communities.  All  of  that  has  been  changed.  For  fifteen  years 
now,  you  have  had  a  place  to  which  you  can  go  to  learn  not  only  the  suc- 
cesses but  the  failures;  to  learn  the  practices  not  of  a  few  cities  but  of  a 
great  many  cities.  We  are  currently  working  on  a  report  dealing  with 
Auditoriums.  We  have  information  on  the  experiences  of  160  cities.  In 
the  field  of  zoning  we  have  over  2000  zoning  ordinances. 

There  are  a  few  here  who  will  realize  the  changes  for  the  better  which 
have  taken  place  in  Planning  in  that  fifteen  year  period.  There  are  some 
who,  I  am  sure,  will  attribute  those  changes  and  improvements  in  large 
part  to  the  activities  of  your  organization,  the  American  Society  of  Plan- 
ning Officials. 

Planning  has  status  today.  There  are  important  public  officials 
throughout  the  United  States,  at  the  state  and  local  level,  who  believe  that 
Planning  is  a  very  important  function  in  government — not  just  some- 
thing nice,  not  merely  an  appendage,  but  actually  an  essential  function  of 
government.  There  are  some  mayors  and  city  managers  in  the  larger  cities 
of  this  country  who  have  said  that  they  consider  Planning  to  be  the  most 
important  function  in  government.  How  did  this  come  about?  The 
American  Society  of  Planning  Officials  has  never  been  given  to  bragging 
about  its  accomplishments,  but  at  our  fifteenth  Conference  perhaps  we 
ought  to  report  to  you  the  extent  to  which  your  organization  has  influ- 
enced government  this  last  decade  and  a  half. 

The  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials  has  met  with  Planning 
agencies  throughout  the  country,  but  it  has  met  on  many  occasions  with 
mayors  and  councilmen,  with  city  managers  and  finance  officers,  with 
chambers  of  commerce,  with  industrialists  and  merchants,  and  I  believe  we 
have  brought  to  all  of  them  a  new  concept  of  what  Planning  can  do  for 
their  communities  and  for  their  businesses.  There  are  not  many  who  will 
remember  the  series  of  Community  Planning  Institutes,  running  an  en- 
tire week,  which  we  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  These  were  at- 
tended primarily,  not  by  Planners,  but  by  mayors,  managers  and  public 
works  officials,  and  they  had  a  profound  influence  upon  the  thinking  of 
the  participants.  New  respect  was  accorded  to  Planning  as  a  result  of 
those  Institutes. 

Throughout  the  nation,  Planning  on  the  whole  has  a  most  favorable 
press.  There  are  a  few  exceptions.  A  good  deal  of  the  understanding 
which  many  of  the  leading  newspapermen  in  the  United  States  have  ac- 
quired is  a  result  of  the  press  seminars  held  at  our  headquarters  building 
each  year  and  to  which  leading  newspapers  were  invited  to  send  repre- 
sentatives. Planning  was  an  important  element  at  each  of  the  press  semi- 
nars. We  can  point  to  complete  changes  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  some 
newspapers  toward  Planning  as  a  result  of  those  meetings. 

Because  Planning  is  now  considered  so  important  a  function  in  local 
government,  new  Planning  Agencies,  adequately  financed,  have  been  cre- 
ated across  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land.  Many  of  you  know  that 
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the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials  serves  as  the  center  for  Plan- 
ning jobs  across  the  country.  We  never  intended  to  be  an  employment 
agency,  but  municipal  officers  came  to  depend  upon  our  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity in  helping  them  select  personnel.  We  have  been  influential  in  se- 
lecting personnel  for  several  hundred  positions,  and,  by  the  same  token, 
we  have  been  influential  in  finding  several  hundred  jobs  for  Planners  who 
may  or  may  not  be  members  of  the  Society.  The  objective  opinion  of 
ASPO  is  respected  by  public  officials  throughout  the  country. 

Those  of  you  who  have  had  occasion  to  call  upon  ASPO  for  help 
know  something  about  the  quality  of  our  services.  Their  quantity  isn't 
generally  known.  After  the  first  eleven  years  of  our  existence,  we  made 
an  estimate  of  the  number  of  people  who  had  come  into  the  ASPO  office. 
This  was  based  upon  the  daily  and  monthly  diaries  which  we  keep.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  astonishing  number  of  18,000  persons  had  con- 
sulted us  during  that  eleven-year  period.  In  the  past  year,  visitors  to  the 
office  represented  more  than  125  different  agencies  and  organizations,  in- 
cluding 22  Planners  and  business  officials  from  foreign  countries. 

In  1940  we  were  receiving  about  150  publications  per  month  in  the 
ASPO  office.  For  1949  the  average  will  be  in  excess  of  600  publications 
per  month  received  in  our  office.  One  of  our  jobs  is  to  sift  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff  and  to  keep  you  advised,  within  the  limitations  of  the  News 
Letter,  of  those  which  we  consider  are  most  important  to  you. 

Individual  memberships  have  climbed  to  approximately  2,000.  We 
value  these  $10.00  memberships,  although  during  1949  it  was  estimated 
that  it  was  actually  costing  us  $12.50  per  year  to  service  them. 

As  most  of  you  know,  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  our  existence, 
the  Society  has  been  supported  by  a  subvention  from  the  Spelman  Fund 
of  New  York.  That  subsidy  now  no  longer  exists.  This  year  it  amounted 
to  about  $23,000.  To  maintain  the  same  level  of  services,  it  is  necessary 
to  replace  that  sum  of  money.  This  year  the  Society  inaugurated  two  new 
services,  PLANNING  ADVISORY  SERVICE  and  ZONING  DIGEST. 
Currently,  approximately  ninety  agencies  are  receiving  PLANNING  AD- 
VISORY SERVICE  at  an  average  subscription  rate  in  excess  of  $100.00. 
Our  subscription  rates  run  from  $50.00  to  $400.00.  This  means  that  we 
have  made  up  $10,000  of  the  $23,000.  In  order  to  do  this,  however,  we 
have  had  to  convert  some  of  our  Commission  Members  to  PLANNING 
ADVISORY  SERVICE  and  have  lost  some  of  our  revenue  while  it  has 
been  necessary  to  augment  our  ASPO  staff,  particularly  in  our  research 
facilities,  to  adequately  service  our  members.  We  believe  that  PLAN- 
NING ADVISORY  SERVICE  has  more  than  justified  itself  with  the 
high  standard  of  the  bulletins  distributed  to  members.  So  far  this  year 
we  have  distributed  bulletins  dealing  with: 

Building  Lines,  Mapped  Streets*  Set  Backs,  Front  Yards. 
Elimination  of  Non-Conforming  Uses. 
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Titles  and  Salaries  of  Selected  Planning  Positions. 
Urban  Redevelopment  Agencies. 

Conversions  of  Large,  Single-Family  Dwellings  to  Multiple-Family 
Dwellings. 

A  Manual  of  Recommended  Personnel  Standards  in  Public  Planning. 
Annexation  of  Industrial  Areas  by  Cities. 
Architectural  Control. 

The  Research  staff  is  currently  working  on  reports  dealing  with :  met- 
ropolitan and  local  regional  planning;  municipal  auditoriums;  drive-in 
theatres;  regulation  of  television  aerials;  off-street  parking. 

Even  more  important  than  the  bulletins  regularly  distributed  has  been 
the  special  research  provided  for  our  members.  Among  the  subjects  cov- 
ered were:  hospitals,  libraries,  recreation  programs,  standards  for  parks 
and  open  spaces,  area  requirements  for  residential  developments,  capital 
improvement  programs,  metropolitan  planning,  trailer  regulations,  off- 
street  parking  and  loading  regulations  and  requirements,  subdivision  con- 
trol, density  provisions  in  zoning  ordinances,  municipal  garages,  economic 
analysis  studies,  annexation  procedures,  garden-type  private  rental  resi- 
dential developments,  official  maps,  building  lines,  traffic  surveys,  garden 
type  commercial  and  industrial  developments,  citizen  participation  pro- 
grams, cost  of  municipal  services,  planning  education,  shopping  centers, 
appopriations  and  budgets  for  planning  agencies,  conformance  of  govern- 
ment-owned property  to  the  zoning  regulations  of  the  community,  air- 
ports, schools. 

We  are  certain  that  this  special  research  provided  for  some  of  our 
subscribers  has  a  value  far  in  excess  of  the  annual  subscription  rate  paid. 

Subscriptions  to  the  ZONING  DIGEST  have  come  in  more  slowly,  as 
was  to.be  expected.  Although  less  than  a  year  old,  however,  it  has  proved 
to  be  of  inestimable  value  in  several  important  zoning  cases. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  400  subscribers  to  PLAN- 
NING ADVISORY  SERVICE.  We  are  not  asking  for  charity  when  we 
sell  a  subscription.  We  are  doing  the  city  a  great  favor  in  providing  a 
service  which  is  not  otherwise  obtainable  and  which  is  far  less  costly  than 
any  city  would  have  to  pay  if  it  attempted  to  get  the  information  itself. 
The  ZONING  DIGEST  might  seem  to  be  expensive  at  $150.00  a  year 
($100.00  when  taken  with  PLANNING  ADVISORY  SERVICE),  but 
this  should  be  compared  with  the  cost  of  reading  all  of  the  decisions  of 
all  the  state  courts  in  this  country  as  they  are  issued.  A  needed  citation 
found  in  the  ZONING  DIGEST  will  return  the  yearly  cost  very  quickly. 

The  ASPO  staff  has  assumed  the  additional  burden  of  these  two  new 
services  with  some  addition  to  the  research  staff,  but  with  far  too  little 
staff  if  we  are  to  expect  ASPO  staff  members  to  carry  a  reasonable  burden 
of  work.  The  staff  has  done  the  impossible.  A  year  ago  we  wouldn't  have 
believed  it  possible  to  assume  these  new  services  without  greatly  aug- 
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menting  the  staff.  We  have  done  so  because  we  felt  that  our  fifteen  years 
of  effort  should  not  be  destroyed,  and  because  we  were  of  the  belief  that 
if  we  showed  the  Planning  Agencies  in  this  country  that  we  were  provid- 
ing a  high  level  of  advisory  and  research  services,  the  Planners  of  the 
country  would  support  such  services  and  research. 

Today  we  are  at  the  crossroads.  We  have  made  great  progress  in  ap- 
proaching self-sufficiency,  but  we  are  not  yet  over  the  hill.  Whether  you 
want  to  continue  to  have  an  agency  that  can  provide  you  with  information, 
that  can  stimulate  the  creation  of  Planning  Agencies,  that  can  continue  to 
maintain  the  respect  that  Planning  has  in  this  country,  that  can  serve  as 
a  clearing  house  for  jobs,  depends  entirely  on  you.  It  isn't  something  you 
can  put  off  until  after  the  first  of  January.  Those  of  you  who  have  not  sub- 
scribed to  PLANNING  ADVISORY  SERVICE  and  ZONING  DIGEST 
should,  on  returning  to  your  homes,  see  to  it  that  such  subscriptions  are 
entered  immediately.  We  haven't  yet  found  a  community  which  actually 
was  unable  to  provide  the  money  for  such  subscriptions.  We  have  run 
into  a  couple  of  them  which  said  they  didn't  have  the  money  until  they 
ran  into  crucial  problems  which  we  were  in  a  position  to  help  them  with. 
Then  the  money  was  readily  discovered.  It  would  have  been  too  bad  if 
one  of  these  communities  in  particular  had  delayed  because  a  certain 
policy  being  proposed  by  the  legislative  body  would  have  cost  the  com- 
munity millions  of  dollars. 

The  future  of  the  Society  is  in  your  hands.  If  you  want  it,  you  can 
keep  it  going  with  some  effort  on  your  part.  I  was  going  to  say,  as  my 
final  sentence,  "If  you  don't  want  it,  no  tears  will  be  lost  for  the  gallant 
and  useful  work  of  the  last  fifteen  years."  I  don't  think  it  is  necessary, 
however,  to  make  such  a  statement.  I  am  convinced,  on  the  basis  of  the 
cooperation  we  have  already  received  and  on  the  basis  of  the  praise  we 
have  heard  for  our  two  new  services,  that  there  will  be  no  failure  and  no 
tears.  It  requires  just  some  effort  on  the  part  of  the  members  to  achieve 
a  satisfactory  working  capital  by  the  end  of  the  year  and  a  satisfactory 
budget  by  mid-1950.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history  we  will  then  be  able 
to  provide  these  outstanding  services  which  have  done  so  much  for  Plan- 
ning, standing  on  our  own  feet  and  with  no  subsidy  from  anyone. 

IV 

•  ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING  OF  MEMBERS 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  American  Society  of 
Planning  Officials,  an  Illinois  Corporation,  was  held  on  October  11,  1949,  in 
the  Statler  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Approximately  300  members  were  pres- 
ent at  this  session. 

Due  notice  of  the  time,  place  and  purpose  of  the  meeting  had  been  given 
to  all  members  of  the  Society. 
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The  business  meeting  was  held  at  2 :00  P.M.,  President  Charles  Bennett 
presiding. 

Report  of  the  President  and  the  Executive  Director 

The  President  gave  a  presidential  address,  and  the  Executive  Director 
presented  a  report  of  ASPO  activities. 

The  Executive  Director  expressed  appreciation  for  the  fine  cooperation 
received  from  the  numerous  Cleveland  committees  in  arranging  for  this  Na- 
tional Planning  Conference.  In  particular  he  named:  Ernest  J.  Bohn,  Chair- 
man of  the  Cleveland  Conference  Committees ;  James  M.  Lister,  Chairman  of 
the  Exhibit  Committee;  Proctor  Noyes,  Chairman  of  the  Field  Trip  Com- 
mittee; Fred  Abendroth,  Chairman  of  the  Film  Committee;  Robert  Mar- 
quardt,  Chairman  of  the  Publicity  Committee;  Mrs.  Malcolm  L.  McBride, 
Chairman,  and  Miss  Florence  Connelly  of  the  Women's  Committee;  and  Mr. 
Aaron  B.  Horwitz,  Chairman  of  the  Welcoming  Committee.  The  Executive 
Director  stated  that,  in  all  the  years  of  holding  the  National  Planning  Con- 
ference, the  cooperation  provided  in  Cleveland  had  never  been  equaled. 

The  Executive  Director  also  expressed  gratification  that  there  were  so 
many  members  of  planning  commissions  and  public  officials  present  at  this 
National  Planning  Conference.  He  said  that  the  cream  of  all  the  planners  in 
the  United  States  were  present  and  that  no  meeting  with  so  many  persons  of 
high  calibre  had  ever  been  held  in  the  country. 

The  Executive  Director  then  introduced  the  members  of  the  ASPO  Staff 
present  at  the  Conference  and  made  the  statement  that  there  is  no  better  staff 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  than  that  which  works  so  zealously  for  the 
Society  in  its  Chicago  office. 

Harold  Buttenheim 

Mr.  Herbert  Emmerich,  Director  of  Public  Administration  Clearing 
House,  addressed  the  members  on  the  subject  of  Harold  S.  Buttenheim,  who 
has  completed  forty  years  as  Editor  of  the  American  City  Magazine.  Charles 
E.  Merriam,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Political  Science  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, also  submitted  a  statement  on  Harold  Buttenheim.  Following  these 
two  talks,  President  Charles  B.  Bennett  presented  Mr.  Buttenheim  with  a  cer- 
tificate For  Services  Rendered. 

Election  of  Officers 

Mr.  Hugh  R.  Pomeroy,  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  sub- 
mitted the  following  report: 

"Your  Committee,  appointed  by  President  Bennett,  submits  the  following 
report  on  officers  and  directors  to  be  elected  cat  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  1949. 

"Offices  to  be  filled  at  the  annual  meeting  are:  President  (present  incum- 
bent Charles  B.  Bennett,  Los  Angeles,  California)  ;  Vice-President  (present 
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incumbent  Rafael  Pico,  Puerto  Rico)  ;  Directors  (terms  expiring  in  1949, 
Raymond  V.  Long,  Richmond,  Virgina ;  Welles  V.  Moot,  Buffalo,  New  York ; 
Charles  McKim  Norton,  New  York  City) . 

"We  recommend  the  following  nominees:  For  President — Rafael  Pico, 
Chairman,  Puerto  Rico  Planning  Board ;  for  Vice-President — Ernest  J.  Bohn, 
Chairman,  Cleveland  City  Planning  Commission;  for  Directors  with  terms 
expiring  in  1952 — Charles  B.  Bennett,  Director  of  Planning,  Los  Angeles 
City  Planning  Commission;  A.  E.  K.  Bunnell,  Consultant,  Department  of 
Planning  &  Development,  Toronto,  Canada;  L.  Segoe,  Planning  Consultant, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"Respectfully  submitted: 
CARL  FEISS 
T.  J.  KENT 
LAWRENCE  ORTON 
L. SEGOE 

HUGH  POMEROY,  Chairman 

NOTE  :  Mr.  Segoe  did  not  participate  in  the  recommendations  for  the  Board 
of  Directors" 

Mr.  George  Emery  moved  that  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
be  accepted,  which  motion  was  seconded.  Mr.  Bennett  then  called  for  further 
nominations  from  the  floor.  A  motion  was  then  made  and  seconded  that  the 
nominations  be  closed.  The  motion  was  carried. 

Upon  the  motion  duly  made,  seconded  and  carried,  the  Secretary  was  di- 
rected to  cast  a  unanimous  ballot  for  the  officers  and  directors  as  nominated. 
The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  done  so,  and  the  officers  and  directors  were 
duly  elected.  Mr.  Bennett  then  introduced  the  new  President,  Mr.  Pico,  and 
the  new  Vice-President,  Mr.  Bohn. 

Resolution  for  Albert  Schweizer 
The  following  Resolution  was  presented  by  Mr.  Charles  S.  Ascher: 

"On  his  way  to  the  airport  at  Munich,  to  board  a  plane  to  bring 
him  to  these  meetings,  Albert  Schweizer  was  tragically  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident  yesterday  at  the  age  of  49. 

"Well  engaged  in  a  successful  career  as  architect  and  teacher  of 
architecture,  Schweizer  came  to  feel  that  the  larger  problems  of  city 
planning  were  of  more  compelling  interest.  With  a  brave  spirit  of 
adventure  and  at  considerable  sacrifice,  he  turned  in  this  new  direc- 
tion. He  made  a  notable  contribution  to  the  urban  program  of  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board.  With  the  coming  of  war  he 
entered  into  military  gov&nment  in  Germany  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  playing  a  leading  role  in  the  rebuilding  of  Bavaria.  He 
had  but  recently  concluded  arrangements  with  this  Society  to  make 
American  skill  in  planning  and  administration  available  to  Ger- 
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mans  who  must  carry  the  responsibilities  of  re-establishing  demo- 
cratic government  in  their  country. 

"The  Society  pays  tribute  to  a  man  of  human  warmth  and  sin- 
cere dedication  to  high  ideals  of  public  service  and  expresses  its 
sympathy  to  his  widow  and  daughters." 

Resolution  for  Edward  M.  Bassett 

RESOLUTION  AUTHORIZED  BY  VOTE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY 

OF  PLANNING  OFFICIALS 
AT  ITS  ANNUAL  MEETING  IN  CLEVELAND,  OCTOBER  11,  1949 

WHEREAS, — Edward  Murray  Bassett,  lawyer,  educator,  author,  states- 
man, planner,  and  zoning  consultant,  passed  from  this  life  on  October  28, 
1948  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five  years ;  and 

WHEREAS, — for  nearly  half  a  century  he  took  an  active,  constructive  in- 
terest in  the  development  of  planning  and  zoning  principles  and  practices,  his 
enthusiasm  tempered  by  his  profound  legal  knowledge  affording  an  invaluable 
contribution  to  their  establishment  upon  a  sound  and  impregnable  basis;  and 

WHEREAS,— as  head  of  the  legal  division  of  the  Regional  Plan  of  New 
York  and  Its  Environs  he  developed  enabling  acts  which  were  not  only 
adopted  in  his  own  state  but  which  became  the  basis  of  many  similar  laws 
throughout  the  country,  providing  for  the  adoption  of  an  official  map  or  plan, 
the  approval  of  plats,  the  protection  of  mapped  streets,  the  setting  aside  of 
small  parks  for  playgrounds,  the  modification  of  zoning  in  platted  areas,  and 
the  control  of  building  permits ;  and 

WHEREAS, — as  Chairman  of  the  Heights  of  Buildings  Commission  of 
the  City  of  New  York  in  1912  he  pioneered  in  the  drafting  of  the  first  com- 
prehensive zoning  ordinance  in  the  United  States  and  developed  a  profes- 
sional interest  in  zoning  which  he  later  pursued  both  as  a  vocation  and  as  an 
avocation  throughout  the  entire  remainder  of  his  life ;  and 

WHEREAS, — during  his  lifetime  he  visited  every  state  and  most  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  country  in  the  interests  of  zoning — advising,  encouraging, 
promoting,  and  defending — giving  without  stint  and  all  too  often  without 
compensation  of  his  own  vast  knowledge  and  conviction ;  and 

WHEREAS, — the  planning  profession  not  only  has  benefited  greatly  by 
his  able  and  abiding  interest  in  its  growth  and  development,  but  its  members 
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have  rejoiced  in  his  companionship,  in  his  kindly  interest  and  sympathy  and 
in  his  generous  and  unfailing  response  to  every  appeal  for  guidance  and  for 
help ;  therefore, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,— that  the  American  Society  of  Planning  Officials, 
through  a  committee  established  by  vote  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Cleveland, 
October  11,  1949,  does  hereby  record  its  deep  appreciation  of  the  work  and 
the  worth  of  Edward  Murray  Bassett  and  its  recognition  of  the  great  debt 
which  this  organization  and  thousands  of  communities,  large  and  small,  owe 
to  him ;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,— that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
spread  upon  the  records  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Planning  Officials  and  that  a  further  copy  be  forwarded  to  the  members  of 
Mr.  Bassett' s  family  as  an  expression  of  sincere  sympathy  on  the  part  of  a 
group  which  has  had  the  privilege  of  benefiting  greatly  throughout  the  years 
by  his  interest  and  association. 

Countersigned : 

RAFAEL  Pico 

President  HAROLD  BUTTENHEIM         Committee 

WALTER  H.  BLUCHER  ELISABETH  HERLIHY  on 

Executive  Director  HARLEAN  JAMES  Resolutions 

Resolution  for  Charles  B.  Whitnall 

The  President  appointed  a  Committee  consisting  of  Hugh  Porneroy  to 
draft  a  suitable  resolution  in  memorium  to  Charles  B.  Whitnall  of  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Invitations  for  1950  Meeting 

Invitations  were  received  from  the  following  cities  and  persons  for  the 
1950  National  Planning  Conference:  Carl  Feiss,  Denver,  Colorado;  George 
Emery,  Detroit,  Michigan ;  William  Bonner,  El  Paso,  Texas ;  Werner  Ruchti 
and  F.  C.  Blackman,  Long  Beach,  California;  Charles  B.  Bennett,  Los  An- 
geles, California;  Frank  Stearns,  Miami,  Florida;  Convention  Bureau,  Miami 
Beach,  Florida;  Roy  J.  Turner,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  Okla- 
homa City;  Fred  Bigger,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Rafael  Pico,  Puerto  Rico; 
Garland  Wood,  Richmond,  Virginia;  and  Paul  Opperman,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

These  were  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  consideration. 
The  meeting  adjourned  at  3 :40  P.M. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 
WALTER  H.  BLUCHER 
Secretary 


